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SHAWLS FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE THEY COME FROM. 





THE CASHMERE GOAT, 


Scarcety any article of apparel or decora- 
tion is so universally worn as the shawl. It 
is so common that the inquiry ‘‘ where it comes 
from’’ is hardly thought of. Still, we think 
that a few observations on the subject may 
interest our readers. 

VOL. Lv1.—34 


“The passion for shawls,’’ says a late 
writer, ‘‘among all women, everywhere, is 
remarkable. In one country, the shawl may 
flow from the head like a veil; in another, it 
hangs from the shoulders; in another, it is 
knotted round the loins like asash; in yet 
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another, it is swathed round the body like a 
skirt. Wherever worn at all, it is the pet 
article of dress. From a time remote beyond 
computation, the sheep of Cashmere have 
been cherished on their hills, and the goats of 
Thibet on their plains, and the camels of Tar- 
tary on their steppes, to furnish material for 
the choicest shawls: From time immemorial, 
the patterns which we know so well have been 
handed down as a half-sacred tradition through 
a Hindoo ancestry, which puts even Welsh 
pedigrees to shame. For thousands of years 
have the bright dyes, which are the despair 
of our science and art, been glittering in In- 
dian looms, in those primitive pits under the 
palm-tree where the whimsical patterns grow, 
like the wild-flower springing from the soil. 
For thousands of years have eastern poten- 
tates made presents of shawls to distinguished 
strangers, together with diamonds and pearls. 

At this day, when an eastern prince sends 
gifts to European sovereigns, there are shawls 
to the value of thousands of pounds, together 
with jewels, perfumes, wild beasts, and valu- 
able horses, just as was done in the days of 
the Pharaohs, as the paintings on Egyptian 
tombs show us at this day. And the subjects 
of sovereigns have as much liking for shawls 
as any queen. At the Russian Court, ladies 
judge one another by their shawls as by their 
diamonds. In France, the bridegroom wins 
favor by a judicious gift of this kind. In 
Cairo and Damascus, the gift of a shawl will 
cause almost as much heart-burning in the 
harem as the introduction of a new wife. In 
England, the daughter of the house spends 
the whole of her first quarter’s allowance in 
the purchase of a shawl. The Paris grisette 
and the London dressmaker go to their work 
with the little shawl pinned neatly at the 
waist. The lost gin-drinker covers her rags 
with the remnants of the shawl of better 
days. The farmer’s daughter buys a white 
cotton shawl, with a gay border, for her wed- 
ding ; and it washes and dyes until, having 
wrapped all her babies in turn, it is finally 
dyed black to signalize her widowhood. The 
maiden aunt, growing elderly, takes to wear- 
ing a shawl in the house in mid-winter; and 
the granny would no more think of going 
without it av any season than without her 
cap. When son or grandson comes home from 
travel, his present is a new shawl, which he 
puts on with deep consideration, parting with 
the old one with a sigh. 

The Manchester or Birmingham factory girl 
buys a gay shawl on credit, wears it on Sun- 





day, puts it in pawn on Monday morning, and 
takes it out again on Saturday night for an- 
other Sunday’s wear, and so on until she has 
wasted money that would have bought her a 
good wardrobe. Thus, from China round the 
world to Oregon, and from the queen down to 
the pauper, is the shawl the symbol of 
woman’s taste and condition. 

Whence come all these shawls? for it is 
clear that the supply that arrives in Asia over 
bleak continents and wide oceans can only 
be for the rich and great. Some of the shawls 
from Bokhara sell, in the market on the Rus- 
sian frontier, for two thousand four hundred 
pounds each. Whence come the hundred 
thousand shawls that the women of our coun- 
try purchase every year? 

To begin with the most costly, let us inquire 
where and how the Cashmere shawls are ob- 
tained. The genuine oriental Cashmeres all 
come from Asia, and are manufactured from 
the hair, or rather the wool of the Cashmere 
goat. 

The Cashmere Goat, a nobler species of the 
common goats, is descended from the goat of 
Thibet, which pastures on the Himalaya. 
The climate in Thibet is subject to sudden 
changes. There is little rain, but much snow, 
as the cold in winter is below the freezing 
point. Thibet is situated at the northern 
descent of the Himalaya Mountains, and Cash- 
mere at the southern; hence the latter is lit- 
tle warmer than Thibet. 

In Thibet, this goat is a domestic animal. 
It is not allowed a very luxuriant pasture. 
The favorite food of these animals is buds, 
aromatic plants, rue, and heath. The people 
of Thibet give their goats, at least once a 
week, some salt, which has always proved a 
useful accompaniment to the customary food 
of these animals. If they are transferred 
from their cold, mountainous abode into a 
warmer country, the natural consequence fol- 
lows, that the wool becomes inferior in quan- 
tity and fineness. It grows, also, very slowly 
in the warm part of the year, and more vigor- 
ously as the cold season approaches. 

The head of the Asiatic goat is large, the 
horns situated backwards, and somewhat 
curved, the legs slender. The colder the 
region where the animal pastures, the heavier 
is its fleece. Proper food and careful tending 
increase the fineness of the wool. Yearlings, 
as is the case with the Merino sheep, afford 
the finest wool. A full-grown goat yields not 
more than eight ounces. The goats which 
pasture in the highest vales of Thibet have a 
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bright ochre color. In lower grounds, the 
color becomes of a yellowish white, and, still 
further downwards, entirely white. The high- 
est mountains of the Himalaya, inhabitable by 
man, contain also a kind of goats with black 
wool, which, in India, and in the mountain- 
ous countries of the goats, obtains the highest 
price, as a material for shawls. 

The goats of Thibet and Cashmere have the 
fine curled wool close to the skin, just as the 
under-hair of our common goat lies below the 
coarse upper hair. The wool is shorn in the 
spring, shortly before the warm season, the 
time when the animal, in its natural state, 
seeks thorns and hedges in order to free itself 
from the burden of its warm covering. All 
the hard and long hairs are picked out most 
carefully. The wool, thus purified, is washed 
first in a warm solution of potash, and after- 
wards in cold water, in which process felting 
must be carefully avoided. It is then bleached 
upon the grass, and carded for spinning. 

The shawl-wool is three times dyed—before 
carding, after spinning, and in the shawl. 
The Asiatics avoid spinning the wool hard, in 
order that the shawl may be soft. They use 
a spindle, which consists of a ball of clay, 
with an irén wire attached. The finger and 
the thumb of the spinner are kept smooth by 
steatite powder. A large shawl of the finest 
quality requires five pounds of the wool; one 
of inferior quality, from three to four pounds. 
About 80,000 shawls are made yearly, in 
16,000 looms, each of which employs three 
workmen. 

Main, in London, has invented a machine 
which spins this wool, in a very simple way, 
finer than can be done by the best spindles of 
Thibet, and, at the same time, of a firmer 
thread. The flesh of the Cashmere goat tastes 
as well as that of the common one; and its 
milk is as rich, if it is well tended. 

Since 1820, this species has been introduced 
into France, and succeeds very well. The 
enterprising Baron Fernaux ordered twelve 
hundred and eighty-nine of these goats to be 
brought to France (1820), under the care of 
the celebrated professor of oriental languages 
in Paris, Amadée Joubert. Joubert found 
these goats already spread from Cashmere to 
the Ural, over Bucharia, in Independent Tar- 
tary, purchased them in the deserts there, 
and transported them over the Volga, along 
the coast to Theodosia, in the Crimea, where 
they were put on board vessels to be carried 
to France. 

On the voyage, which lasted a long time, a 





great number died. There remained, how- 
ever, more than four hundred healthy animals, 
which were sent from Toulon and Marseilles, 
partly to the Pyrenees of Roussillon, partly to 
the lime-hills of Provence, and to the pastures 
of Alsatia and Rambouillet. 

A considerable number of Cashmere goats 
were brought to England, and kept there to 
advantage. In 1828, a Mr. Tower obtained 
from the Society of Arts, in London, their 
large medal for having produced a goat’s-hair 
shawl, equal to those of Cashmere, though 
both the growth and manufacture of England. 
This gentleman kept his Cashmere goats ona 
farm in Essex, and, from four frst imported, 
his flock amounted in a few years to more 
than two dozen. They did not feed upon the 
rich pastures, or relish the vegetation of the 
ordinary grazing grounds, whether native or 
exo.ic. The dry common was their favorite 
resort; and their most common food was 
furze, the prickly shoots of which they pre- 
ferred to every other vegetable. 

Considerable attention was paid to the keep- 
ing of these animals; and the fine wool was 
obtained by combing their common or longer 
hair with an instrument not very unlike the 
currycomb used for trimming horses. We 
believe that the fine wool is procured in the 
East by a process nearly similar; and it is 
possible that the fact of its being perfectly 
ripened on the back of the animal may con- 
tribute to its superior strength. It does not 
appear that the long hair is cast at the same 
season. 

In all eastern countries, the shawl is ever 
considered the most essential and graceful 
part of ornamental dress ; and even in Europe, 
with their many beautiful imitations, the true 
Cashmere shawl is still sought, and paid for 
at enormous prices. Even in India, it is by 
no means unusual for arajah to pay ten thou- 
sand rupees (five thousand dollars) for one of 
the finest of these productions, and which, in 
all probability, will have cost the labor of a 
whole family for a lifetime.’’ 

The following remarks of a cotemporary 
writer refer chiefly to the dealers in Cashmere 
shawls. He says: ‘‘The persons who, in our 
own country, and at the present day, purchase 
worsted or woollen goods under the denomina- 
tion of Cashmeres, are or ought to be aware 
that such goods are Cashmerian only in name. 
A real Cashmere shawl, made by the inhabit- 
ants of that Indian valley from the wool of a 
peculiar variety of goat reared on the plains 
of Thibet, is a most costly article, eagerly 
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sought after by the rajahs and sultans of the 
east, but finding its way to Europe very rarely 
indeed. To make a pair of large and hand- 
some Cashmere shawls requires the labor of 
twelve or fourteen men fora half year. The 
late Bunjeet Singh, the chief of Lahore, gave 
five thousand rupees for a pair of these wool- 
len shawls, the patterns of which represented 
his victories. The animals from which the 
material is obtained are covered by nature 
with two kinds of coat or clothing—the one 
fine, curly, generally gray, and imparting to 
the skin a down more or less thick, as if to 
guard it against cold and damp; the other 
coarse, lank, and giving a general color to the 
animal; and, as it is only the inner and finer 
coating which is used for the fine shawls, the 
quantity produced is limited, and therefore 
high priced. The down, called poshm, is col- 
lected from flocks of goats on the plains of 
Thibet, and brought to the confines of Cash- 
mere on the backs of sheep. It is then 
cleaned ; and one-fourth of it (being all that 
is fitted for the shawls) is carried on men’s 
backs the remainder of the distance to Cash- 
mere. When arrived at Cashmere, it passes 
into the hands of the merchants, who sell it 
in small quantities tc the weavers at the rate 
of about two rupess per pound. The thread 
is dyed a great variety of colors, then stiffened 
with rice-water. Various articles are woven 
with these colored threads, the process being 
slow and tedious on account of the rude con- 
struction of the looms. Shawls, coverlets, 
handkerchiefs, turban-pieces, gloves, socks, 
and other garments are woven of this poshm. 
The shawls are washed, after being woven, to 
remove the rice stiffening; ard a fine pale- 
yellow color is imparted by means of sulphur 
flames.’’ 

The trade in shawls at Cashmere is rather a 
curious one. M. Vigne, in his “Travels in 
Cashmere,’’ thus describes it :— 

‘*The mokym, or broker, who transacts busi- 
ness between the shawl manufacturer and the 
merchant, is a person of great importance in 
the city ; and the manner in which his trans- 
actions are carried on is singular. He has 
correspondents in most of the larger cities of 
Hindoostan, whose business it is to collect 
and forward every species of information con- 
nected with his trade. By their means, he 
seldom fails to hear of any sandagur, or mer- 
chant, who is about to start for Cashmere, 
even from such a distance as Calcutta; and, 
if he be a rich man, the mokym will send as 
far as Delhi to meet him, and invite him to 





become his guest during his sojourn in the 
valley. Perhaps again, when the merchant, 
half dead with fatigue and cold, stands at 
length on the snowy summit of the Pir Pan- 
jal, or either of the other mountain passes, 
he is suddenly amazed by finding there a 
servant of the broker, who has kindled a fire 
ready for his reception, hands him a hot cup 
of tea, and a kubab, a delicious kalioun, and 
a note containing a fresh and still more press- 
ing invitation from his master. Such well- 
timed civility is irresistible; his heart and 
his boots thaw together; and he at once ac- 
cepts the hospitality of the mokym, who, it 
may be, is awaiting the traveller with a 
friendly hug, at the bottom of the pass, two 
or three days’ journey from the city, to which 
he obsequiously conducts him. He finds 
himself at home at the house of his new 
friend, and himself and his servants studi- 
ously provided with all he can require. His 
host, of course, takes care to repay himself in 
the end. He has an understanding with the 
shaw] manufacturers who frequent his house, 
so that the guest is at the mercy of both par- 
ties ; and, should he quarrel with the broker, 
and hope to make a purchase without his 
intervention, he would find it impossible. No 
shawl-vender can by any possibility be induced 
to Cisplay his stores until the approach of 
evening, being well aware of the superior 
brilliancy imparted to their tints by the slant- 
ing rays of the setting sun; and, when the 
young sandagur has purchased initiation by 
experience, he will observe that the shawl is 
never exhibited by one person only; that the 
broker, perhaps, apparently inattentive, is 
usually sitting by, and that, under pretence of 
bringing the different beauties of the shawl 
under his more especial notice, a constant and 
freemasonic fire of sneezes and pinches, having 
reference to the price to be asked, and gradu- 
ated from one hundred to a five rupee power, 
is secretly kept up between the venders by 
means of their hands extended under the 
shawl. When the merchant has completed 
his purchase, the mokym, who was before so 
eager to obtain him as a guest, pays him the 
compliment of seeing him safe to the outside 
of the city, where he takes leave of him at 
Chartuval, the very last place within it.’’ 

The following article from a contemporary 
journal contains the pleasant information that 
the Cashmere goat has been introduced into 
this country :-— 

‘*It is not, as yet, generally known that the 
Thibet goat, from whose wool the famous 
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Cashmere shawls are meade, has been intro- 
duced successfully into the United States. 
This enterprising undertaking was achieved, a 
few years since, after many difficulties, by Dr. 
J. B. Davis, of Columbia, South Carolina, at 
that time employed by the Ottoman Porte in 
experimenting on the growth of cotton in the 
Sultan’s dominions. Dr. Davis succeeded, at 
vast expense, in securing eleven of the pure 
breed, which, on his way home, he exhibited 
in London and Paris. Since that period, the 
goat has been introduced from South Carolina 
into Tennessee, where it is said to thrive. 
The value of a flock may be estimated from 
the fact that no real Thibet goat has ever been 
sold for less than a thousand dollars. This 
enormous price, moreover, is not a specula- 
tive one, for no fleeced animal has wool of 
such fineness, softness, and durability. The 
wool of all the Thibet goats in Tennessee, for 
example, has been engaged at New York, this 
year, at eight dollars and a half per pound, 
the purchasers designing to send it to Paisley, 
in Scotland, in order to be manufactured into 
shawls.’’ 

The prices paid for the real Cashmere shawls, 
or those woven in India, have sometimes been 
almost fabulous. A full-sized shawl, such as 
is called in America a long shawl, ordinarily 
commands in Paris or London from five hun- 
dred to five thousand dollars, according to the 
quality. Scarfs and square shawls, being 
smaller, sell for less. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that all those shawls fre 
manufactured in India, in the shape in which 
they are sold here. Generally, indeed, the 
centres and borders come out separately, and 
are put together afterwards in sizes, and often 
patterns, tosuit customers. Moreover, a large 
portion of the shawls sold as real India ones 
are actually made in France, for the Thibet goat 
was introduced into that country more than 
thirty years ago, and the Cashmere shawls 
imitated with considerable skill. Judges of 
the article pretend to say, however, that the 
real India shawl can be detected, by its having 
a less evenly woven web, as also from its 
brighter colors. It is likewise said that the 
border of the genuine Cashmere shawl is in- 
variably woven in small pieces, which are 
afterwards sewed together, as the whole bor- 
der is subsequently sewn on to the centre. 
Bat other authorities deny that the skill of 
India is insufficient to broche a shawl; in other 
words, to weave the border and centre in one 
piece, or run the pattern of the former over 


the latter. 
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Notwithstanding the successful imitation of 
these shawls, fashion and luxury still prefer 
the apparently ruder original. Just as laces, 
woven by hand, bring a price more than five 
times as great as the same pattern woven by 
machinery, so a Cashmere shawl, known to 
have come from India, will fetch vastly more 
than the cleverest imitation. Probably, how- 
ever, this is not all. Persons familiar with 
both the article and the imitation assert that 
the former is softer than the latter, and that 
this softness arises partly from the way the 
thread is spun, and partly because the Thibet 
goat, when exported from its native hills, 
sensibly deteriorates. There is also a shawl, 
known popularly as the French Cashmere, 
which is an imitation of the imitation; but 
this has none, or very little, of the wool even 
of the imported Thibet goat. The animal from 
which this valuable fleece is taken is a hardy 
creature, at least in its original locality ; and 
their fine curled wool lies close to the skin, 
just as the under hair of the common goat 
lies under the upper hair. Eight ounces for 
a full-sized goat is a large yield, but the year- 
lings, from which the best wool is taken, give 
less. About five pounds are required to make 
a shawl of the largest size and finer quality ; 
but three or four pounds are sufficient for an 
inferior one. 
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Ovr Tuovents.—On the whole, it is of as 
great importance for a man to take heed what 
thoughts he entertains, as what company he 
keeps ; for they have the same effect on his 
mind. Bad thoughts are as infectious as bad 
company; and good thoughts solace, instruct 
and entertain the mind, like good company. 
And this is one great advantage of retirement, 
that a man may choose what company he 
pleases from within himself. As in the world 
we oftener light in bad company than in good, 
so in solitude we are oftener troubled with 
impertinent and unprofitable thoughts than 
entertained with agreeable and useful ones ; 
and a mar that hath so far lost the command 
of himself, as to lie at the mercy of every 
foolish and vexing thought, is much in the 
same situation as a host whose door is open 
to all comers; whom, though ever so noisy, 
rude, or troublesome, he cannot get rid of ; 
but with this difference, that the latter hath 
some recompense for his trouble, the former 
none at all, but is robbed of his peace and 
quiet for nothing. 











CHARLES MAITLAND: OR, THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION, 


BY MRS. M. 


PART I. 


**T hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which will not let me stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.” 

Ler us premise, reader, that we are no 
spiritualist; though, like Hamlet, we admit 
many things not dreamed of in common 
philosophy ; and we are bound to believe, 
from the testimony of many indubitable wit- 
nesses, events which seem to justify super- 
stition, not merely that which attaches to 
vulgarity and ignorance, but the same mystic 
reverence for signs and symbols acknowledged 
by Byron and Scott, and others deeply versed 
in the mysteries of mind and matter, who 
were above ignorance, and able to look more 
deeply into science and mental phenomena 
than most men are. 

At all events, we are content to leave these 
matters as we find them—involved in mys- 
tery. But the simple narrative which we are 
about to trace is vouched as true by those 
who told us the tale, and whose veracity we 
dare not impeach. Thus much for apology; 
and we proceed to our story. 

Charles Maitland was a man of high repute. 
If he had lived a Roman, in the days of 
Rome’s supremacy, he would doubtless have 
been an historical personage, for the fire, ge- 
nius, and virtue of his character lifted him 
above every-day men. Besides, he had that 
dignified self-reliance which enabled him to 
follow a line of conduct once dictated by his 
aspiring and lofty spirit. The ignorant might 
sneer, the wise might cavil; but he moved 
on, impelled by his own high resolves, un- 
daunted by failure, unelated by partial suc- 
cess, to the appointed end, the end proposed 
by his masterful intellect. Such a man 
requires circumstances to bring forth the pure 
gold of his nature. Prosperity develops it. 
Adversity, perhaps, does it more effectually ; 
and the greater the struggle, the more honor- 
able the victory. 


His person was in no way remarkable. No 


ungainliness disfigured his attitudes; no af- 

fectation enfeebled his manner or address. 

He was, precisely or remotely, like nobody 
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save himself. Originality and sincerity marked 
the man; and so he impressed all within the 
circle of his sphere with a certain something, 
that, distasteful or otherwise, was self-de- 
rived, and therefore commanding. His eyes 
fell on you with a spirit-flash, as though some 
high intelligence searched your soul, and 
fathomed its depths. His words were few; 
and yet they seemed meted out to the precise 
capacity and circumstances of those to whom 
they were addressed. He spoke in a voice so 
silvery, that the firm lips, deeply indented 
and proudly curved, which gave utterance to 
his musical speech, while they deepened its 
effect, relieved it from the suspicion of effemi- 
nacy. Strength and sweetness were mingled 
in his looks and words, so that none could 
doubt his power, or question his gentleness. 
How great does manhood seem when thus 
tempered! and how proud is woman to depend 
on such as he! 

Well, in the course of human events, Charles 
Maitland was a distinguished man, and a lover. 
Yes ; and who was the lady of his choice? A 
fair young girl, in the plenitude of sweet six- 
teen, ‘‘just out of her classes,’’ exceedingly 
well-dressed and attractive, for her cheeks 
were twin roses, and her complexion un- 
dimmed by the cares of nightly watching and 
unselfish tears. She was beautiful—exter- 
nally so; but sweet charity forbids that we 
should more closely scan the all-admired 
Celeste Dalton, the girl of sixteen summers, 
the envied choice of Charles Maitland, 4 judge 
of men, but not of women. 

Celeste became his bride; but he soon dis- 
covered that he had wedded form, not mind. 
And well for her was it that the butterfly 
died with summer, that the untimely blossom 
faded in spring-time, for her memory was as 
hallowed in his heart as if she had been the 
high, deep, sentient spirit who alone could 
share his feelings, appreciate his character, 
and bind herself with his aspirations. Death 
came seasonably in this case; yet was she 
mourned as many a nobler woman is not. 
Why? She was young and beautiful, and 
died untried. Her memory hung about 
Charles Maitland like the remembrance of 
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some sweet dream, which we feel passing 
away, and cannot stamp with reality. A bet- 
ter fate was hers than that of many a true 
wife, who lives depreciated, and dies but 
half lamented, because stern duties try her 
strength, and she outlives the novelty of early 
love, the beauty of early youth. 

Charles Maitland was still young; and a 
dash of melancholy, combined with latent 
power in his physiognomy, led all who knew 
him to use unwonted respect in the terms 
with which he was addressed by them. 

Women may sometimes trifle gracefully— 
men never! Yet Charles Maitland was not 
stilted. He assumed nothing. Appearances 
were not in the compass of his calculation. It 
was this self-abnegation, this self-reliance, 
and utter disregard of popularity which re- 
moved him from the sphere of common men, 
and aided materially in making him what he 
was—a man in a thousand, one to love, ay, 
and reverence. Wealth was at his command. 
It had come to him by inheritance ; and he 
had not defiled his spirit by base love of gain. 
Yet he loved fame, ‘‘ the last infirmity of no- 
ble minds.’’ The tongue of the slanderer was 
to him an abomination, and tittle-tattle the 
mud which he would not suffer to soil his 
flying feet. 

The morning was cloudless. A _ bright 
heaven of deep, unfathomable blue encircled 
the great sun, as, in his glory, he rode forth, 
shedding golden radiance on dewy earth, en- 
livening tall branches of forest trees, warming 
into life valley flowers, and crowning, with 
yellow lustre, bare hills, alternately grassy, 
and red with clay of picturesque hue and 


rocky hardness. A large old house, in good 


preservation, situated in a romantic dell, 
basked in the sunbeams. Its porticos were 
overrun by ivy, clematis, and convolvulus, 
the deep purple bells of which hung glitter- 
ing and sunlit, perfuming the breath of 
morning, and relieving the deep green of its 
luxuriant foliage. Ample windows, with old- 
fashioned panes, and heavy curtains of amber 
and blue, obstructed, from the time-stricken 
and discolored exterior of the building, its 
gloomy aspect. There was nothing new in 
the scene. No recent embellishments of paint 
and plaster lessened the proud grandeur of 
the venerable edifice. It looked like ripe 
manhood merging into age, gray, but strong, 
bold-featured, though wrinkled, and only 
more honorable by time’s Attrition. The 
right wing of the rambling and irregular 
dwelling was its drawing-room, where there 








was splendor of modern style; for a Turkey 
carpet, so elastic and thickly woven that it 
seemed to raise the walker by an impulse of 
its own, covered the ample floor. Large mir- 
rors, reaching from the ceiling to the termi- 
nus of the walls, richly carved and superbly 
gilt, four in number, repeated, in magic reflec- 
tion, the gorgeous tints of the oriental carpet, 
the living flowers in the alabaster vases, and 
the various adornments of that sumptuous 
apartment. The immortal labors of genius 
embellished its recesses—here a marble bust, 
there a living picture, disposed with taste and 
judgment. Instruments of music were here— 
a harp with its carved cherubim and shining 
strings—-a piano, open, with its white keys 
and massive proportions. 

A lady entered—meet occupant for the aris- 
tocratic and tasteful apartment. She was 
young, and oh how beautiful, as the soft, 
subdued light fell on her spiritual face and 
queenlike form! The features were essen- 
tially American, with that proud turn of the 
head, and graceful fall of the shoulders, pecu- 
liar to the children of the western world. 
Her attire was spotless white, with a girdle 
of pale pink, which matched the half-opened 
rosebud on her bosom, and the healthful tint 
of her delicate lips. The perfection of her 
beauty was not centred in regularity of fea- 
ture, nor freshness of complexion, but stood 
revealed in the feminine curve of her delicate 
nostril and superbly moulded lip, and spoke 
out in the symmetrical eyebrow, in the noble 
development of her swan-like neck, and the 
meaning grace of her full, rounded chin. Her 
carriage was erect, not stiff; and, at every 
motion, some new charm revealed itself in the 
attitude which, without effort, her position 
exhibited. Without formality, she was yet 
ruled by an inherent and spontaneous spirit 
of native dignity, which taught the beholder, 
at a single glance, that she on whom he gazed 
was a rare and peculiar specimen of woman- 
hood, challenging the criticism of the most 
carping, and entrancing the senses of the be- 
holder with that crystal adamant, a maiden’s 
pride and purity. She stood before the eye 
like a white flower, which, by reason of its 
fragility and tenderness, the roughest fear to 
touch irreverently, which the most reckless 
pause on approaching, because there is a 
majesty in innocence, intellect, and beauty 
combined which awes even vice, while it com- 
mands the admiration of virtue. 

It was interesting and delightful to see how 
this accomplished creature, robed in the 
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spring-time garb of youth and loveliness, 
addressed a sooty maiden, who carried her 
bonnet, and the violets and wild-flowers which 
her young lady had collected in her morning 
walk. 

‘* Epsey,’’ said the fair girl, ‘‘now taat you 
have been so kind as to bring my basket all 
this weary way, I have to ask that you will 
carry out the Bohemian vases on the cabinet 
yonder, and, after emptying them, that you 
will select all the geranium flowers still fresh— 
for they will keep many days—and, replacing 
them with our new treasures, make as nice a 
bouquet as you can.”’ 

“Dat I will, Miss Florimel, an’ mind, 
marm, ef de people does not say dat I is jist 
a larnin’ your own berry way of doin’ tings ; 
an’ dis I has strong wishes to do, seeing dat 
eberyting what you touches is got a powerful 
seasonin’ of your own self, Miss Florimel, an’ 
seems jist as ef an angel was handlin’ about 
it. I reckon as how you has told me how I’ll 
do this nice an’ berry handsome.”’ 

Epsey then bounded out of the drawing- 
room, glided with rapid strides across the lawn, 
and, entering the kitchen, soon found her glee 
checked by the presence of a woman dreaded 
and held in great veneration by the supersti- 
tious negroes. This woman wore a sombre 
countenance, deeply furrowed by time and 
care. There were lines in her physiognomy 
indicative of intelligence and art. A deep- 
drawn indentation severed either cheek from 
the corner of the scornful lip; her eye was 
red and sinister; her face flat, with high 
cheek-bones. There was certainly a mingling 
of the African and Indian races in this woman ; 
and she seemed to feel her consequence, on 
this account, among her fellow-servants, whom 
she never addressed as ‘‘aunt,’’ ‘‘ uncle,’’ or 
‘‘cousin,’’ as is common with this class in 
their primitive attempts at politeness. It was 
‘*George,’’ ‘‘Henry,’’ or ‘‘Susie,’? and no 
more with her. But there she reclined in the 
seat of honor, an old arm-chair, her negro 
locks, resembling white wool (for they were 
blanched with age), being surmounted by a 
handkerchief of dark blue, spotted with white, 
and arranged with the inimitable precision of 
one long versed in the art of composing a 
headdress universally worn by serving fe- 
males at the South. Her dress, too, was neat 
and well made; her ruffles white, and care- 
fully plaited; and her collar snowy white. 
A huge bunch of keys hung at her side; 
and in her hands was a small basket, which, 
judging by the care with which she guarded 











it, must have contained something of great 
value. 

‘*Good-morning, Aunt Bella.’”’ And the 
light-hearted Epsey dropped the august visitor 
a low courtesy. 

The dark brow of the woman fell on the 
girl with annihilating severity. 

** And what for, Miss black-skin, is you a 
callin’ me ‘aunty’? Is I aunt for the likes 
of you, what ain’t got no shade of anyting 
brighter dan soot to set off your ogly face? 
‘Aunty!’ Why, ain’t I housekeeper to a 
great man? Ain’t Charles Maitland my mas- 
ter, and I de woman what rules his helegant 
house sence de day we buried his lubly wife, 
scarce more dan a girl, an’ he a breakin’ de 
proud heart of him ’cause she was gone for- 
ebber? Does he ebber ax, ‘ Bella, what is 
done wid dis?’ or, ‘Why is dat a missin’ ?’ 
Not he. He knows better; but only says: 
‘Bella, be so kind as to harrange dis, or set- 
tle dat.’ And so I does, my mind bein’ 
always his, and no new missis bein’ likely to 
turn up and cast me off, for all some folks is a 
seekin’ somethin’ of de sort.’’ 

‘* And who be dem?’’ returned Epsey, her 
feelings insulted at the application she had 
herself made of Bella’s words. ‘‘I sure I 
doesn’t know what vou ken mean, onless it 
be dat our Miss Florimel be a lookin’ arter 
Mr. Maitland. Now, ef sech be your signi- 
fyin’, I ken tell you dat she ken get who she 
likes, dough all dat likes her can’t say de 
same ting. Ain’t your own master, what you 
counts so grand, a leanin’ ober her pianner 
ebery night, and a lookin’ into de snow face 
of her wid lubbin’ looks, dough she can’t see, 
*cause she be lookin’ on her music-books ? 
Aha! I could tell you more, for all your brag- 
gin’ and insinivation; only I doesn’t like to 
talk too free. But, ef our Miss Florimel wants 
to come, an’ strip dem same keys from your 
waist, she ken do it quick as wink, an’ sleek 
as silk. Dat is all, marm, sence I mustn’t say 
‘aunty’ to you, as I does to some what’s bet- 
ter an’ more perlite dan what you is.”’ 

The ire of Bella at this retort knew no 
bounds. She seized a small bench, which she 
had employed as a footstool, and hurled it at 
the head of Epsey, who fled precipitately into 
the shrubbery, crying out, as she ran: ‘‘It’s 
ill dem will fare what falls into your hands, 
Aunt Bella.”? And she emphasized the ‘aunt’ 
with unction. ‘‘I ain’t a bit afeared ob you, 
for all your Injim blood, and de awful look ob 
your wexacious eyes when your temper be 
riz, and you aggerwated same as a snake.’’ 
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Bella took her way homewards, revolving 
in her mind the information obtained from 
Epsey, namely, that her master was a fre- 
quent visitor at Gayfield, and supposed to be 
an ardent admirer of the beautiful Florimel 
Percival. If he married, her empire in his 
house was ended; and, as certain practices of 
her own, by which she derived considerable 
profit, must, in such an event, cease, besides 
the loss of her authority—these, and sundry 
minor considerations, determined her to op- 
pose secretly, by every art of which she was 
inistress, this hated union. 

Charles Maitland’s residence, unlike the 
house at Gayfield, was a modern building. It 
had been completed and furnished for the re- 
ception of his late bride, Celeste Dalton, who 
used to sit in its light, airy apartments, and 
please herself with thinking how rich her 
husband was, how generous he had been to 
her, and how loving she was to him. This 
was all. His high aspirations, the profound 
spirit of the man, all that made him great and 
lovable to a prouder nature, she knew not. 
She was content to feel that she was a shel- 
tered and petted thing, gathered closely un- 
der that broad pinion which swept the sky in 
its eagle flight. He was great. She knew 
not why; but such was the fact; and he 
loved her. Gratitude—a child’s admiring 
affection—was all she felt for him—all that it 
was in her nature to feel. Well, she lived 
and died happy; and the splendid mansion 
had now only a master seldom at home, and 
Bella, the half Indian negress, who, fully con- 
fided in by its owner, was made his agent in 
regard to the entire household. 

Bella entered the tall corridor, secured 
against too much light by its Venetian doors 
and purple side lights. Rows of geraninm, 
heliotrope, and other rare plants, in China 
flower-pots, looked green and refreshing, as 
they lined the walls, and shed rich, soft odors 
on the voluptuous air; for the season had 
not yet come when they might be fearlessly 
assigned to the shrubbery, their appointed 
destination, whence in autumn they would be 
transferred to the hot-house, their appropri- 
ate nursery. But it was a fancy of Charles 
Maitland to keep these lovely, silent ministers 
about him; for where is the nature, alive to 
delicate sensibilities, undebased by worldly 
association, that does not love and value a 
flower—that does not feel that frail and beau- 
teous thing to be a messenger from other 
worlds? Flowers stood in the same category 
with him as Celeste had done. They were 





fair productions of nature—humble, submis- 
sive, sweet. 

But we are speaking of Bella, who passed 
as unheedingly through this paradise of bloom 
and odor as though she had been walking in 
the dry pine forest, where tree is so like tree 
that, seeing one, we see all, and tire of the 
endless monotony. Bella was intent on her 
own thoughts and schemes. She therefore 
proceeded up a flight of stairs to the second 
story, and, abstracting, from the bunch at her 
side, one huge key, slowly unlocked a door, 
which grated as its hinges turned, for it had 
certainly been kept closed a long time. It 
was the dressing-room of the departed Celeste. 
There was her ample wardrobe, with its plate- 
glass mirror doors—there her bureau, with its 
white marble top, and highly ornamented 
drawers—there her toilet-stand, with its satin 
under-dress, and coverlet of embroidered 
French muslin. 

Bella eyed these things, and, as if taking a 
sudden resolution, opened the wardrobe, se- 
lected a snow-white dress, with its deep fall 
of Mechlin lace, a tiny cap of blonde, with its 
artificial white roses, and an embroidered 
mantle, the ground of which was white, and 
the borders traced out with alternate violets 
and lilies. These things she placed in a bas- 
ket, covered them carefully, and, without 
looking behind her, reclosed the door of the 
dressing-room, and retreated to a remote part 
of the building. 

It was shortly after the dinner hour, and 
Charles Maitland, accompanied by a friend, 
sat down to his own table, which was set forth 
with the most scrupulous attention to the va- 
rious minutie of an elegant board in the 
sumptuous South. Snow-white linen—a ser- 
vice of delicate pattern and finest china— 
glasses polished with careful wiping, and 
superb in form, were arrariged as only a 
practised hand could dispose them. Early 
vegetables and tender and delicious meats 
were succeedéd by a rich dessert of gypsy 
cake, custard, creamy curd, and fruit, fresh 
gathered, luscious, and tempting. Rich old 
wines sparkled in shapely crystal, and water, 
which needed no ice, in silver pitchers. 

The silent and attentive servants performed 
their duties deftly, and moved around the 
table, seeming to divine the wishes of them 
they served. Order pervaded all, for Charles 
Maitland loved it; and his domestics also 
loved it for his sake. 

‘*Have you decided on going to Europe, 
this spring, Maitland? I, for one, will cer- 
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tainly regret it, if you do; and yet perhaps 
your friends should not seek to dissuade you 
from the visit. I confess I would like, of all 
things, to hear you talk of the old country, 
which, after all, we have a hankering for, at 
least so far as curiosity is concerned. I wish 
I could go myself; but the fates deny me that 
gratification for the present.”’ 

These words were spoken by Frederick 
Alton—a tall, pale young gentleman, with 
flaxen hair and gray eyes, an oval and intelli- 
gent countenance—as he transferred a dove to 
his plate, adjusted his napkin, and looked 
interested. 

Charles Maitland mused a moment; and 
varying emotions crossed his brow. The 
question, simple and natural as it was, ap- 
peared to throw him off his balance; but he 
presently replied: ‘‘ You have thought more 
on the subject, Alton, than I have, it seems. 
I said to you casually once, I believe, that it 
was possible I might travel this season. Cir- 
cumstances have since decided me not to go ; 
and I recommend that you, only entering on 
an arduous profession, should be quite as 
determined as I am. What you call fate, I 
designate as will or resolution—as Young has 
it—‘ that column of true majesty in man.’ ”’ 

The bare mention of Young gave a new and 
interesting turn to the conversation, for Alton 
was a devoted lover of poetry; and it was 
instructive as an acute and just criticism, care- 
fully written, to hear his companion quote, 
compare, analyze, and separately consider 
poets, both ancient and modern. His words 
were eloquent, his conclusions irresistible, 
and the whole tone of his remarks so elegant 
and commanding that Frederick Alton said, 
almost unconsciously, as they rose from din- 
ner: ‘‘ You are a poet yourself, Maitland, and 
a great one, too. Now, if my cousin, Flori- 
mel Percival, were here, she would appreciate 
all you have been saying, better even than I 
can, for she has the finest perceptions and 
most discriminating taste—so far as poetry is 
concerned, and indeed in everything else—of 
any one I know, except yourself.’’ 

Charles Maitland threw a full, searching 
glance at the speaker, as though his words 
were not fully understood; and a slight pal- 
lor overspread his face, as he bowed coldly; 
and they left the room together. 


It was evening; and the luxurious halls of 
Gayfield were glowing in a perfect blaze of 
light. Marble statuary stood revealed, pale 
and cold, in their refined and classic elegance. 





Poetic associations clustered around them. 
The genius of the olden time had come to 
embellish and glorify the present ; and those 
pictures, true life-scenes in all, save motion, 
shone soft and clear in the grand illumina- 
tion. Then the southern flowers, with varie- 
gated hues and ambrosial odors, combined a 
world of luxury with beauty and sweetness. 
Light footsteps trod the yielding floors, with 
their elastic springs.and gorgeous coverings. 
The lawn, in front of the house, was brilliant 
also with numerous lamps suspended in 
trees—the growth of half a century—whence 
the scared bird of night fled in dismay. After 
blinking and staring, with large round eye, 
on the unwonted scene, he spread his wide 
wing, and sought the solitary wild. There 
were neighing of horses, and rolling of car- 
riages, and a hum of voices, as group after 
group passed up the wide steps, and joined 
the company within. 

The assembly now presented an aspect of 
great splendor. Waving plumes, blazing 
jewels, satin and gauze, and gossamer muslin 
of India, with spotted laces, so fairy-like in 
effect that the wearers seemed robed in light 
mist, were but a small portion of the attrac- 
tions of the panorama, for there was “the 
human form divine,’? both masculine and 
feminine, set off by all the adjuncts of rich 
and becoming costume. Now, we do not re- 
ject the aid of ornament, since flowers deco- 
rate the fields, otherwise bare and sterile. A 
man is not a Roman without his toga; and the 
maiden is scarcely the nymph of any modern 
lover, without the approved investment of 
graceful habiliments. Still, dress, as we be- 
fore said, is a mere adjunct, though it too 
powerfully addresses the senses, and reflects 
false elevation on the wearer. Like a letter 
of recommendation, it prepossesses. Like 
that document, it is of no avail when we 
know people for what they are; when ac- 
tions—not appearances—are the standard of 
our judgment. In general, where circum- 
stances allow, we think that dress indicates 
taste. It is the realization, externally, of an 
inner thought, and, so far, admirable. But 
we were describing, and cannot, therefore, 
pause longer to speculate. 

Of all the lovely forms draped in accordant 
robes, Florimel Percival, the sole daughter of 
this stately house, the mistress of the festival, 
the idol of her father, shone brightest. We 
have had a glance at her before, when she 
delivered to Epsey her basket of violets; but 
we see her now in that trying and dignified 
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post of mistress of a lordly mansion, receiving 
and welcoming her guests, with their different 
education, different ages, different manners, 
and, in short, all the disparities which mark 
elevation and middle rank, for actual vul- 
garity could find no entrance there. Florimel 
Percival was no common woman. Her dignity 
and self-possession, on this occasion, illus- 
trated the fact; and the unstudied grace of 
her manner to all gave assurance of her tact, 
as she assigned to each his or her separate 
seatand sphere. Such were the judgment and 
discrimination of her arrangements, that every 
one found himself at home, and yielded defer- 
ence to the presiding genius of the party. 

Mrs. and Miss Somerville were announced ; 
and Florimel led them to the upper end of 
the apartment, placing them on delicate 
lounges of embroidered satin, where a full 
view of the assembly opened before the ob- 
servers ; and they might remain secluded, if 
so desired, from every one who, not intimate 
previously, durst not venture beyond the 
protecting and judiciously placed piano, which 
severed the bow window and its aristocratic 
occupants from other guests. Mrs. Somerville 
acknowledged the wisdom of this disposition 
by a high-bred ‘‘Thank you, dear,’’ as she 
reclined on her ottoman, and the young host- 
ess, like some beneficent spirit, glided off to 
receive new-comers. 

Charles Maitland was next announced ; and 
she straight assigned him and his niece, a 
young and very pretty girl, a place near her 
own boudoir, an ante-room filled with rare 
exotics and pictures only. ‘‘If,’’ said she, 
‘*our company should prove dull, Mr. Mait- 
land, I give you full permission to amuse 
yourself there; and, if not, please select your 
own companions. I believe,’? added she, 
modestly, ‘‘we have people of all classes 
here to-night ; and the company, such as it 
is, is at your service when you choose.’’ And 
the fair, proud girl glided from his presence, 
and left a halo behind her in the heart of 
this fastidious and admired man. Then the 
thought came to him, ‘‘ Are women but as but- 
terflies in the summer sun, or are they indeed 
imbued with the sentient faculties and ex- 
alted attributes of the nobler sex ?’’ and the 
doubt arose, ‘‘May I not have erred? Oh, 
sweet Celeste, thou whose very name made 
thee akin to purity and the stars! Wert 
thou only, as thy innocence declared thee, a 
type of thy sex? Affection without aim— 


goodness that was negative, and therefore in- 
violable, sweet Celeste! 


Is it possible that 











thou, loved as thou wast, didst not realize 
woman in her full development—woman with 
a soul akin to man’s highest thoughts, only 
softer, gentler ?”’ 

We leave Charles Maitland to follow his re- 
flections, while we follow fair Florimel Perci- 
val in her arduous task of arranging and 
classifying a promiscuous assembly to their 
entire satisfaction. All she could do was to 
place Mr. Edgerton, the private tutor, by Miss 
Johnston, the private tutoress; Mr. South- 
down by Miss Weston, the former a wealthy 
attorney, the latter a rich heiress; Mrs. Bur- 
ton, a widow, rich and influential, by Mr. 
Totness, the poor parson of a proud congrega- 
tion; Miss Savage, a homely person, with 
many pretensions, by Mr. Oldfield, who pa- 
tronized foreigners, and would encourage a 
woman in public readings’ of Shakspeare, if 
the genius of the debutante could reach no 
higher. 

Poor Florimel! Her art could compass 
nothing more, and, after a time, she left her 
guests to make their own arrangements, while 
pausing, heart-wearied, she drew a long breath, 
passed her hand over her brow, smiled a sad 
smile, and proceeded to fulfil a new duty. 
Then it was that, approaching her own bou- 
doir, which she supposed vacant, she opened 
the door, and refreshed herself an instant with 
fruity perfume from the gray heliotrope, and 
Persian fragrance from full blown sweet roses. 
She threw herself exhausted on the nearest 
seat, deeming that she was alone, and spoke 
audibly in the following soliloquy: ‘‘ These, 
then, are all my dreams! This the rich re- 
compense of my orphaned infancy! Mother— 
oh mother, if the mild eyes of angels still be- 
hold our pangs, save me, oh mother, from 
this fate! Frederick Alton—a boy—a mere 
tyro in life’s struggles and victories—what 
shallI do? Save me, oh my mother!”’ 

Vain cry, which afflicted humanity so often 
prefers, with unavailing earnestness, to the 
loved and lost! No mother could reply; 
only a deep stern voice answered: “I am 
here !”’ 

Whether this was intended as a promise 
of protection, or only an intimation that a 
stranger had heard, and was willing to check 
her audible meditations, she could not divine. 
If the latter were the case, her pride stood 
sentinel, and replied, assuming the possibility 
to be truth: ‘‘Who is here? and for what 
purpose is the presence of a stranger an- 
nounced, while I alone, with my own thoughts, 
speak only my own feelings ?’’ 
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Charles Maitland stood before her. His was 
the deep-toned voice which had spoken the 
ambiguous ‘“‘I am here!’’ and his was the 
form which now confronted Florimel, and 
seemed to demand an explanation of her in- 
voluntary words. Then it was that woman’s 
pride swept over her gentle heart, and nerved 
her feeble spirit, as she continued: ‘I should 
have remembered, sir, that you had permis- 
siop to retain possession of this room, for I 
am well aware that you are not over gay; 
but, seeing no one on my entrance, I reason- 
ably concluded that you had mingled in the 
throng that fills the halls. You have my 
secret, and I am well satisfied that it is safe 
in the keeping of an honorable man, though 
you can, of course, in no manner aid me. 
Indeed, I ask aid of none. If obedience to my 
father’s wishes plunges me in affliction, I still 
know my duty, and will perform it.’’ 

The noble sincerity with which these words 
were spoken, the beauty of her who uttered 
them, her heroic self-sacrifice, the great dis- 
parity between herself and Alton, were all 
felt in an instant by Maitland, and, bowing 
low and deferentially, he replied: ‘‘ You ~will 
acquit me of intentionally playing the eaves- 
drepper, Miss Percival. I occupied the recess 
there, in order that I might scan the scene 
without, where part of your guests, you see, 
are promenading under those old oaks and 
flowering catalpas. In respect to your se- 
cret—’’ He laid his hand on his heart and 
looked the rest. 

Florimel glided from his presence with a 
look and air so lofty and peculiar, that Mait- 
land saw the vision long after her departure. 
Celeste faded into mist before the lovely im- 
age. He had always admired Florimel. No 
one could approach her without doing so. 
The angel, whose office is to ‘‘ inform congenial 
souls when they meet,’’ had at last executed 
his mission. A new light broke on him, and 
his grand dark eyes followed her retreating 
figure till the door closed after her, and then 
it seemed no obstruction, for he gazed on in 
reverie, as though in brightness and beauty 
she still stood where he had last beheld her. 
His feelings were aroused, for there were 
strong sympathies in that manly heart which 
ever awoke at the call of distress. He mused 
and mused, till the evening being well ad- 
vanced, he took his solitary road home. 

The moon shone broadly, and stars looked 
down with their wonderful poetry and trem- 
bling lustre. Lightly shivering in the cool 


night breeze, solemn pine beughs whispered 





over head, while the air was scented with 
wild locust flowers, and pride-of-India’s pur- 
ple blooms. Sometimes he would ride past a 
cornfield, the early green of which waved in 
soft undulations, like the sea when slightly 
agitated. Anon, he passed through a deep 
dingle, where interlacing vines, tall trees, and 
thick brushwood darkened his path, while the 
whippoorwill’s soft, mournful voice came re- 
sounding with its forest echoes; and still, as 
on he went, that lovely form, so proudly, yet 
humbly closing the door, and leaving him 
unwillingly the secret of her sorrow, was with 
him, and he feirly acknowledged to himself 
that he loved, ay, as he had never loved 
woman. He had prided himself on his con- 
stancy, and, strange as it may seem, he then 
wept in solitude his last tears to the memory 
of Celeste. He felt that he was ungrateful ; 
that she was, in a manner wronged; and yet 
his heart would wander, and his imagination 
refused to present the image of the lost Ce- 
leste. He parted reluctantly with his first 
love; but one deeper and stronger had come 
into his heart. He did not retire on entering 
his house, but remained for a considerable 
time in the sitting-room, with an open book 
on the table beside him, but a wandering eye. 
Charles Maitland was not wont to be an idle 
student. 

It was characteristic of Charles Maitland 
that, as he sat alone in his library, a silver 
stand stood before him, with its half-faded, 
brilliant, butterfly-weed flower (as rich as 
scarlet verbena)—bay blossom, with its waxen 
aspect and pure, fresh color—trumpet-flower 
from the forest, and wild-thyme from the 
lawn—a proof of Bella’s sagacity and power 
of adaptation. She herself cared no more for 
flowers than she did for chaff; but she knew 
her master’s taste, and, from motives of 
policy, sought to gratify him in all things. 
Some of the fathers of English verse, arrayed 
in antique dress, set in richly gilded frames, 
smiled grimly from the dark blue wall, and 
carried the thought back to glorious old John 
Dryden, Pope the harmonious, and Milton 
the sublime. A huge statue of Napoleon, 
with his determined face and insignificant 
person, filled a niche on the right ; and Wash- 
ington’s benevolent and soldier-like semblance 
occupied a recess on the left. Over the man- 
tle, and smiling sweetly in the midst of poets 
and warriors, reclined the fair form of Celeste. 
Buoyant as a seraph, light as the summer air 
which surrounded her, she seemed to fix her 
mild, reproving eyes on Charles Maitland, and 
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ask why she was forgotten. He was a man 
of judgment, and, as we before said, a man 
of firmness; yet his feelings acknowledged 
the mute appeal of the silent picture. In 
imagination, he again wandered with her 
where early jasmines bloomed, and the red- 
bird’s song rose over the verdant and level 
rice-field; where the magnolia scented the air, 
the palmetto shot out its spiral leaves, live- 
oaks waved their mossy banners, the tulip-tree 
spread its beauties to day, and the honeysuckle 
wove a sylvan bower in the wild. Perplexed 
he gazed, and, for a moment, Florimel Perci- 
val, in the glory of her superb womanhood, 
was forgotten. 

A slight noise diverted his eye. The re- 
mote extremity of the apartment was in par- 
tial gloom, for an astral-lamp burned full 
before him, and only distinctly revealed ob- 
jects immediately in juxtaposition. The 
noise, however, caused him to start, and look 
towards the opposite side of the room. A 
door slowly opened ; and there, in her verita- 
ble garments, snow-white, with the well- 
remembered mantle bordered with lilies and 
violets, the cap of blonde, and the delicate 
Mechlin lace, Celeste stood before him. Her 
face was covered; but it could be none other. 
He knew her attire too well to be mistaken. 
The figure paused ; its attitude was mournful ; 
and it seemed waiting to be interrogated. 

The heart of Charles Maitland beat fearfully. 
He was not a superstitious man. He held in 
utter contempt all pretended revelations from 
the spirit-land; and yet, in his secret soul, 
he thought that Celeste Dalton, the love of his 
youth, was bodily manifested to his senses. 
He stretched out his unavailing arms; he 
called, in frantic accents, on her name; he 
implored her, by all the love she had ever 
borne him, to speak but once. Vain solici- 
tude! wasted passion! The phantom fled as 
he approached, and, finally distancing him in 
speed, was lost in the windings of the corri- 
dor. Then it was that, collecting himself, 
Charles Maitland, with a steady hand, rang 
his bell. The hour was late, and his domes- 
tics had retired to rest; but the bell brought, 
ere long, Philip, his personal attendant, with 
looks of concern and gestures of alarm. 

‘What be de matter, master? I am afeard 
you be sudden sick, and come in haste. What 
will you hab, master ?’’ 

Maitland recovered himself by a strong 


effort. ‘‘ Call Bella here,’’ returned he, in a 
husky voice. ‘I believe I am somewhat 
unwell. At all events, call Bella here,”’ 
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veared, like one hastily ar- 
ed from deep slumber. 


Bella soon 
rayed, and just 
She stood respecimu.iy before her master, and 
appeared much surprised at the unusual sum- 
mons. Yet there was a furtive glance in her 
subtle Indian eye which did not pass un- 
heeded by her master, who bent his dark 
brows, and looked, with those wonderful, 
searching orbs, which were went to make men 
if guilty quail, deep into the recesses of her 
soul. The master-spirit asserted its sway. 
The woman’s eye fell; and, feeling herself 
almost detected, she at once became imbued 
with the cunning of the savage race, and 
replied: ‘‘ Master, I is awe-struck, an’ dismal 
afeard to speak de thoughts of my heart, 
seein’ you has called me, an’ stands dere 
widout speakin, not like de ways of you in 
gineral, and I myself horrified past describe- 
ment. For oh, master, I has seen, dis blessed 
night, de dead alive, an’ walkin’ in cap an’ 
mantle all de same as one angel was a wearin’ 
in her sweet life! I was jest a hurryin’ here 
to you when de lubly wision came slam 
across me, an’ I most fell in de doorway. 
Ah, master, dis be a frightful ting! What for 
is she, dat never wronged any in life, a walkin’ 
now’? Maybe you can tell ef some oder be 
like to take her place. Dat is all I meditates, 
for, sence de day she died, I has not seen her 
till dis night.’’ 

There was something unusually free in 
Bella’s style of address which chafed the 
proud spirit of Maitland. Still, she appeared 
much alarmed; and this, in some measure, 
excused the familiarity of her speech ; besides, 
Bella was an old and tried servant; and it is 
needless to inform persons accustomed to 
Southern habits that the privileges of this 
class, under like circumstances, are great. 
Bella might intrude, had intruded further on 
Maitland’s privacy than any friend in his own 
rank in life would have dared todo. But she 
paused now, feeling that over certain bounds 
she must not pass; while, in a very distinct 
manner, Maitland said: ‘‘ Bella, your appear- 
ance and words are unusual. Irang my bell— 
as it seems I must explain to my housekeeper 
my motives of action—simply to desire that 
you will deliver instantly into my own hand 
the key of—of your late mistress’s dressing- 
room. I have reasons for this demand which 
you cannot understand. Hand me the key, 
replenish my lamp, and you may retire.’’ 

‘*T will bring it directly, sir. Owin’ to de 
great haste of my comin’ here, fearin’ you 
was sick, I has left my key basket down 
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stairs, sir. I will be back again in a min- 
ute.’’ 

She departed; and Maitland, left alone, 
strove to recover his composure; but the 
struggle was a vain one; and he sat with his 
hand over his eyes, and his thoughts in wild 
chaos, when Bella entered, delivered him the 
key, complied with his other request, and 
deferentially retired. 

‘*That woman is true,’’ said he, mentally— 
‘true as steel. How could I have doubted 
her ?”’ 

Charles Maitland was, as we before said, a 
judge of men, but not of women. 

‘* Now, Jean-Ann, my gal, jest put me dem 
tings in dis box quick, an’ be off wid you. 
Don’t let any of dem black people about see 
you; an’ tell your moder I will remember 
her in a way what must be pleasin’ to her, ef 
she keeps a still tongue, an’ you does de 
same. Ef you knowed de master of dis house 
as well as I does, you would sooner walk on 
flaming red coals dan provoke him. Now, dis 
I says by way of warnin’; an’ you had bet- 
ter, for fear of haccidents, wash all dat chalk 
off your face an’ hands. You is an awful 
picter, I ken tell you, sence you has been 
playin’ de ghost. It’s wonderful how wise 
men ken be come ober by dem what dey 
trusts; an’ I is one ken gain my eends some 
way, as I hear folks say. Well, good-by, 
Jean-Ann. When I has need of you, I will 
let you knov; an’ don’t you fail when you is 
called for.’’ 

Jean-Ann, a half Indian girl, resident in the 
backwoods, and a distant relation of Bella, 
now took her departure, muttering to herself: 
‘* Him so beautiful an’ grand-lookin’, an’ me 
a scarin’ de heart out of him! Iw... it do it 
no more, ef I ken git let off.’’ 

Bella, at this time, in search of the key, for 
which we have seen her sent, and which she 
afterwards so humbly delivered to her master, 
now took said key, and flew rather than 
walked up stairs, applied the key, opened the 
dressing-room, this time noiselessly (for she 
had oiled the hinges of the door), rifled poor 
Celeste’s wardrobe of many articles of wear- 
ing apparel, and hastily retreated, leaving the 
apartment purposely in a state of disorder, 
and turning all things awry, as though some 
one had handled them in agitation. This was 
a bold stroke which might tell against her ; 
but she was dealing in bold strokes now; 
and all that remained was to carry out her 
schemes. If she succeeded, all was well; if 


not, she had a home provided in the back- 





woods, where, with her ill-gotten gains, she 
would flourish in her proper sphere. If she 
chose to desert her master, she knew him too 
well to suppose that he would seek to detain 
her in his service, though she was his slave ; 
and so, in any event, she felt secure. The 
only danger was the probable discovery by 
Maitland of her practices ; and this she hoped 
to evade, for she knew that his nature was 
noble, that suspicion was not consonant to 
that nature, though generosity was. She 
knew that, being himself perfectly sincere, he 
trusted others, and that, with this:knowledge, 
she chose to abuse that trust, was the darkest 
feature of her crime. And yet this woman 
excused herself to her own conscience on the 
plea that she had loved Celeste; that Mait- 
land’s love for another was a sin against her 
mistress; and that she, Bella, would cherish 
the claims of the dead, while he, Maitland, the 
powerful, the wise, should yield, in the end, 
to her decision. But she erred inthis. She 
knew not that beneath his calm exterior 
slumbered a latent fire, which, once ignited, 
would lull even judgment into slumber. She 
knew not that, in the deep-drawn lines of his 
face, and noble development of his head, the 
fact appeared that imagination, after all, was 
his most powerful faculty ; and this is the noblest 
endowment of the human mind; so at least some 
sapient scholars say. We are inclined, for our 
own part, to admit that what they aver is true. 
How could we comprehend, albeit feebly, the 
great Author of the universe without imagina- 
tion’s aid? How could we appreciate his 
visible and tangible works without assistance 
from the same source? Imagination, which 
couples earth with heaven, and reveals the 
truth that beautiful things here are a faint 
semblance of better and more enduring, more 
lovely realities in the eternal world, where 
no flower has its season, no enjoyment its 
end. 

Well, we were not describing imagination, 
but Charles Maitland, one in whom this attri- 
bute held undisputed sway, one who reasoned 
logically, talked philosophy as we discuss the 
weather; and still, without his own consent, 
despite his love, he was an imaginative man ; 
and Bella had been more fortunate in her se- 
lection of a victim than if she had chosen 
Tom the butler, or Harry the gardener, as 
proper persons on whom to exercise her art. 
They would, from their intimate knowledge 
of her and her motives, have been more pre- 
pared to understand and unravel her plots. 
Their estimate of character was not over high, 
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as their master’s was, because, like him, they seem so lovely, so attractive, so much his 








measured others by their own standard. 

We see Maitland now alone in Celeste’s 
dressing-room, where the most minute object 
recalled her to his mind, even the Inbin in its 
golden stand, the small but exquisite cartoons 
embossed on silver lamps, the perfumed 
cushions with their artistic embroidery, and 
quaint work-box with its Chinese inlaid work. 
Then he had seen her too this night bodily, 
though the secret should be locked in his 
heart forever. What! was he to be branded 
with vulgar superstition? he lend his testi- 
mony to swell the stream of imposture and 
delusion afloat in the world? No. He had 
seen Celeste. There was no doubt of that. 
She had come from the viewless world to claim 
him back. She lived somewhere in space, 
and knew his feelings, his resolves. The bond 
was renewed between her and himself. He 
smiled a calm, cold smile, now, over the grave 
of his lost great love. But Florimel Percival 
must not be sacrificed. As a sister, would he 
care for her; and there was but one way in 
which this might be done. ‘‘ Contrary to my 
own advice, as already given,’’ said he, inter- 
nally, ‘‘I will encourage Frederick Alton’s 
wish for travel. I will even go with him, for 
this place has become terrible to me. The 
living may not face the dead, and desire life. 
Rest in peace, sweet Celeste! for none shall 
fill thy place. And thou, Florimel, serene 
star in a troubled heaven, would that I had 
known thee sooner, or never! Ah, frail and 
beautiful thing !’’ continued he, internally, 
gazing on a miniature of his girl-love, Celeste 
Dalton, which stood on her own dressing-box. 
‘* Ah, how soft were the silken bonds of affec- 
tion between us! soft but strong on thy part, 
it would seem, since thou art still about my 
steps. Why didst thou leave me $0 soon ?’’ 

He bowed his head on the picture; and the 
proud, strong man wept as women weep. He 
still gazed on the likeness, and, as he did so, 
it seemed to smile on him, as though imbued 
with life and consciousness. His feelings 
were overwrought ; his fine intellect no more 
comprehended reality. He clasped the pic- 
ture tohis heart. He declared that his spirit- 
bride yet lived; and, in the assurance of her 
presence, he walked, with a firm step, to his 
own apartment, and slept there a long, deep 
sleep. He dreamed of Celeste all that night. 
She walked and talked with him, saying many 
beautiful things, and clinging to him with 
fondness so sweet and childlike that never, in 
the earliest days of mutual devotion, did she 





own. 

In the dining-room, at Gayfield, sat Mr. 
Percival, a man of about fifty years of age, 
with features of great regularity, but hard and 
cold as an icicle. His eye was gray, and va- 
ried with every change of light in which you 
noted it. His hair was sandy, and his com- 
plexion florid, his eyebrows jutting, and his 
forehead high. A peculiar nose of perfect 
symmetry seemed cut by the artist’s chisel, 
and was only beautiful without expression ; 
but the mouth, with its haughty curve, and 
the deeply indented and massive jaw, told the 
character of the man, which was haughty, 
domineering, and determined. His manner 
The sweetest 
The 
most urbane politeness made him amiable to 


was high-bred and debonnaire. 
of smiles greeted strangers at his board. 
all, save the home circle who knew him best, 
who smarted under his injurious and often 
unfounded suspicions, who were subject to 
the tyrannical sway of his prejudices, and the 
unrestrained fury of his implacable temper. 
He might love Florimel; he was certainly 
proud of her; for who could possess such a 
daughter, and be insensible to her superior 
beauty and talent? But, if he did love her, 
his way of evincing that love was curious. 
Seldom did she receive one of those smiles 
which became him so well, and which were 
freely bestowed on even unimportant strangers. 
The very tone of his voice, when addressing 
her, had in it something which sounded like 
a reprimand; and he construed her lightest 
action into a wish to countervail his will. 
Sometimes the spirit of the girl rose, as lofty 
natures will, to assert its own truth and dig- 
nity. She would then repel indignantly his 
reproaches ; and, on one occasion, she said to 
him: ‘‘ Father, you have never loved me. I 
have never had a father.”’ 

This seemed to move him fora while; but 
old habits and old power bore her down; and 
she retreated to her inner self as her only 
consolation. Her mother was dead. Ah, sad 
is the youth that gathers its affections, 
thoughts, and feelings into the lonely garner- 
house of the heart! But the great trial of 
her life had now come. She was commanded 
to leave that heart to the possession of one 
for whom she could entertain no other senti- 
ments than those of cousinly regard. Frede- 
rick Alton! he whom she looked on as an 
inferior in mental qualities (which indeed he 
was), one whom she had admitted to friend- 
ship and intimacy, simpiy because he was the 
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son of her father’s sister, was he to realize the 
dream-hero of her early fancies? It was hard, 
oh, how hard! and yet, by constant threats 
and severe denouncements, she had come to 
believe that he was her destiny. ‘‘ No father, 
no mother, nor real lover. Ah!’’ said she, in 
her secret soul, ‘‘I am wrecked at the begin- 
ning of my voyage of life, miserably wrecked !”’ 
And then, like a lightning-flash in storm and 
darkness, came the thought: ‘‘I love another. 
To my own soul only may I acknowledge the 
truth. Charles Maitland, the honored of 
men, the honorable in spirit, the grief-stricken, 
high-hearted, lonely man, with his deep lore, 
wide benevolence, and disdain of worldliness, 
is master of my affections. That spirit-spoken 
‘I am here’ of his girds me round with a 
wall of fire. I will not marry Frederick Alton. 
I will tell him so this very day. I will even 
tell my father that he may break my heart, 
but cannot bow my will in this.’’ 

Such were the thoughts of Florimel, as she 
now in the dining-room sat alone with her 
father. No word was spoken, for he, as weil 
as she, was busy with his own reflections. 
At last, he said: ‘‘ Florimel’’ (he always pro- 
nounced her name with unnecessary distinct- 
ness )—‘‘ Florimel, you understand my wishes 
in respect to your cousin. Now, it was very 
evident to me, last night, that you treated 
him with marked neglect, and even sought 
the company of others, while you avoided his. 
What is the meaning of this? Am I to under- 
stand that you set at naught my judgment, 
and act in open opposition to my will? Speak 
out at once! It imports me to know your 
views and intentions.’’ 

‘Oh, father, if you ever loved her who 
bore me, if you have any affection for me, 
unless you wish me to be supremely wretched, 
do not ask me to perjure my own soul by con- 
summating this marriage.’’ 

Her appeal was made with looks and ges- 
tures so wild and beseeching, that any heart, 
save one of stone, must have been moved; 
but the iron of a reckless man’s nature was 
opposed to the weakness of a woman’s agony ; 
and the result was, what it always is, wrong 
to the weaker party. Her father regarded her 
sternly. There was a dreadful look in his 
eyes when he was angered ; and the desolating 
blight of a father’s displeasure fell on her 
stwicken spirit, as the sirocco cf ‘he desert over- 
whelming the hopeless traveller. ‘‘ Father,’’ 
she said, faintly, ‘‘thy will be done!’’ And 
this time her words were addressed to that 
Supreme Parent who will never wrong any of 





his children, and who, in his infinite wisdom 
and compassion, has said, ‘‘He will be the 
Father of the fatherless.’’ How fully is trust 
in Providence repaid ! 

At the very instant when, in her boundless 
perplexity and despair, she made this appeal, 
Frederick Alton was rejoicing in the prospect 
of a tour to the Old World in the distinguished 
company of George Maitland, whose ancestors 
had come from Britain’s Isle, and were known 
to be persons of station and repute in that 
‘fold country’’ to which he so ardently as- 
pired. He was well aware that mere exterior 
would not pass current there. He knew that 
some wealthy dandies of his acquaintance had 
returned from England after a sojourn of a 
few months there, declaring that they did not 
like the country, a positive proof that they 
had not obtained entrance into those cireles 
which must be agreeable to all, and more 
especially to the refined of every nation. He 
knew (for Frederick Alton, though inferior to 
Maitland, had some just and sensible ideas) 
that true stamina of character, high men- 
tal cultivation, and aristocratic connection 
must win a man’s way in the most difficult 
circles in the New World, ay, and in the 
Old. Now, Maitland possessed all these; and 
Alton evinced his good sense in being willing 
to resign an unwilling bride, one whom he did 
not deserve, though he dared not reject—to 
resign her, we say, for the present—and em- 
brace Maitland’s offer to take him as a com- 
panion in the projected tour to Eurepe. On 
that afternoon, Alton dined with him, as he 
often did—for the young man desired associ- 
ates who could elevate him, rather than those 
whose conduct was calculated to produce the 
contrary effect. On that very afternoon, we 
say, when Florime] Percival, in her trying in- 
terview with her father, was, as a finale to his 
cruelty, ordered to her own room, and desired 
to ‘‘ rest assured that he’’ (Frederick Alton), 
‘and no other, was her destined husband,’’ 
Maitland said to him: ‘‘ Alton, we are all 
creatures of change; and I deem no apology 
necessary when I tell you that I shall leave 
this country in June; and, if you still feel in- 
clined, as you formerly did, to visit Europe, I 
shall be happy to take you with me. Now, I 
propose this on mature reflection, for the sake 
of others as well as ourselves; and, if you 
choose to comply with my suggestion, we had 
better be in readiness to depart at the time I 
name.”’ 

“Oh, joyfully! joyfully!” cried Frederick. 
‘But then—’’ and he hesitated—‘‘ but then 
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my uncle says Florimel and I are to be mar- | plainly to you. I tell you that you ought at 
ried in June. She has not given her consent ; once to go to your uncle, and release that 


yet perhaps she will. I don’t know whether 
she wishes to marry me at all.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ interposed Maitland, fixing his 
eyes sternly on his companion—‘‘then how 
venture to speak of such a thing? What! 
aid in making a helpless woman miserable for 
life, and she such a woman as your cousin is, 
because her father has so decided! Why, 
Alton, if you were capable of this thing, I 
would spurn you as a viper, and fly your 
presence as though an assassin had entered 
my dwelling. You have many good and no- 
ble qualities. Let me not think that injustice 
to woman is one of your faults. I speak 











oppressed girl from further persecution and 
annoyance by declaring that you withdraw a 
suit to which you were urged without due 
regard to her feelings. This will set all right. 
For myself (and this was spoken in low and 
mournful tones), my heart, my duty, my 
hopes are with the dead. Do you understand 
me when I say this ?’’ 

** Yes, I do, noblest of men and truest of 
friends,’’ cried Frederick, clasping the hand 
of Maitland. ‘‘I understand, and I thank 
you deeply, oh, how deeply !’" 


(Conclusion next month.) 





HINTS TO DRESSMAKERS AND THOSE WHO MAKE THEIR 
OWN DRESSES. 


BY MES. 


How to make a Dress Body fit well. 


A press not fitting is so uncomfortable that 
what I can write to help young beginners in 
the art of making a dress fit well, I hope will 
be of use tomany. When you puta body on 
the figure, do not drag it first right and then 
left. I can assure you no dragging or pulling 
will ever make adress fit well; neither will 
pinning it as tight as ever you can to the 
figure answer either the plan of putting a 
piece of holiand on the figure; and then 
making the pleat is very difficult for young 
beginners. I think it requires an even eye 
and long practice to make a graceful pleat or 
pleats. My plan is this, that all who attempt 
dressmaking should have at least six different 
size paper patterns with pleats already made 
in them, so that you can cut out your body 
by one and then tack it together and place it 
on the figure; the shoulder and under the 
arm are the principal places to let a body out 
or take it in. You will now ask me how you 
are to know which pattern will fit Mrs. Brown 
or which will fit Mrs. Jones? You must 
measure your paper pattern on the party you 
are going to fit. Let the lady keep her dress 
on while you are measuring your pattern 
down the shoulder seam, under the arm seam, 
down front and back seam, and back seam, 
and across the chest from arm seam to arm 


seam; the same with the back. If one pat- 
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DAMAS. 


tern is too large or too small, try another; 
practice and industry will soon make you 
quite perfect. It is a good plan to keep two 
or three sizes made up ready to fit on; but I 
should wish you to measure quite a dozen 
figures before you venture to place a body on 
that you think will fit. A really clever dress- 
maker knows very nearly what body will fit 
before she puts iton. The taking the size of 
the waist is the least important part of your 
body. I find most fault in young beginners 
not placing the bosom pleats right; the pleats 
should not be carried high over the bosom. 
Any one wishing to fit well must consider 
whether the bosom is high or low; if low, 
the length from the seam on the shoulder to 
the bosom pleats will be longer than for an- 
other body whose bosom lies high; so many 
would not be complaining of the dress being 
tight across the chest if this part of the body 
was more attended to; the changes are often 
occasioned by stays driving the human figure. 
Now and then you meet with a lady who lets 
her figure remain in its natural position, and 
then you will find a difference in the fitting ; 
a figure of this kind requires more than all 
others to be well fitted, and certainly no 
pulling will make it set well. A figure braced 
in stiff stays will remain as you fit it; but 
our natural figure, being elastic, requires the 
dress body to move with, and yet fit well. 
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Hints on Pockets. 


Pockets in dresses are a decided objection, 
and are often worn by ladies because they are 
put there by the dress-maker, and save any 
further trouble. A pocket will become loose 
in a dress, or dirty, and require washing. If 
pocket-handkerchiefs only were put in, the 
objection would not be quite so great; so few 
ladies will wear two, although that is what I 
could wish. If one pocket must be worn in 
the dress, wear another as well under the 
dress. What I should recommend would be 
to wear two good loose pockets stitched ona 
band, one on the right, and the other on the 
left side, eighteen inches long and nine inches 
wide, made in jean. In this size you can cut 
two slits, one across the half of the length, 
and the other nearer the top, almost at the 
band. At the entrance to each pocket put a 
good button and button-hole. A small purse 
will be more safely carried in the top pocket ; 
button it in, and mind that the button-hole 
fits the button, or the friction in walking may 
cause it to unbutton. 

On walking out, if you require money, put 
it loose in your pocket; this may seem ob- 
jectionable to some, but it certainly is the 
safest plan. Many ladies like to carry a rather 
large sum of money; not that they know 
they shall want it, but in case they may. It 
certainly is not safe for ladies to look into 
shop windows, or in any way to loiter with 
money in their hands, or a watch or jewellery 
in sight. There is no occasion to do without 
a watch, but it should not be worn in sight in 
the street. Ladies will say they like to have 
it handy, so that they may easily see the 
time. Thieves and pickpockets quite agree 
with ladies in carrying everything handily. 


Hints on Summer Jackets. 

I will now give some hints on the advan- 
tages of summer jackets to be worn under 
the dress, made of thin washing material. 
The object of these jackets is to preserve 
the lining of the dress clean, and to protect 
the dress from the warmth of the neck. I 
was partly induced to write these hints from 
having heard a discussion between two young 
ladies upon the importance of turning a silk 
dress. It was admitted by both, that the only 
bad or ugly part of the gown about to be 
turned was the top of the body. The perspi- 


ration and warmth of the neck had certainly 
taken out the color of the silk half way across 
the back, from the shoulders upwards. 


Now 





this must be disheartening, to find a dress 
spoilt before it is half worn out. During the 
time of wearing a dress, how much more agree- 
able it is to see the body-lining nice and clean ! 
To those who wear habit-shirts they are a 
small protection; but, unless they are con- 
stantly worn, they will be of little avail. 
What I propose is this: To wear a small, 
thin, white jacket, high, made of jaconet or 
ecambric muslin. The thinness or thickness 
of the material must be regulated by the taste 
of the wearer. A muslin that requires little 
or no starch is best. The jackets can be worn 
either with short or long sleeves, or without 
any sleeves at all, and to fasten either before 
or behind, whichever may be preferred. Many 
young persons merely tack a piece of lace or 
collar on their dress, and simply put it on 
over their stays, with nothing to protect the 
dress. In every way this is a dirty and ex- 
travagant habit, for the body must get im- 
mensely soiled before the skirt is half worn 
out. For those to whom expense is no con- 
sideration, they can be very prettily trimmed 
with insertion and lace; but the principal 
object being cleanliness and protection to the 
dress, trimming is left entirely to the taste of 
the wearer. Many ladies wear a low body 
petticoat, a thin jacket over, and lastly a 
habit-shirt. If some persons can wear three 
articles, and others none at all, there must. 
be something that requires altering in this 
part of a lady’s dress. Want of the ability to 
procure the material can hardly be pleaded, 
the articles being so very simple, and to be 
purchased at so small an expense. 





Waat tas Acre Wants.—The age does not 
want mere manualists and functionaries, but 
whole-souled lovers of their kind. It does not 
want embalmers with their spices, but planters 
and Promethean lungs; not ideas plastered 
in pyramids and mausoleums, but moving in 
marts and throbbing with the pulsations of 
joy and love. And if these happen to be a 
little unlike the old fashions, have no fear of 
being called visionaries—so long as you see 
what you say—whether your neighbors see it 
or blinkit. See visions; it is the thinker’s 
vocation; and turn them into facts; that is 
the workman’s business. Dream dreams, and 
bring them to pass. Be hospitable to every 
faint, uncertain beara that straggles to your 
window. Who knows but it may travel from 
the skies, and have a sun on its track? 














THE MOUNTAIN LILY. 


BY ETTIE ELTORX, 


‘Por a little more coal in the grate, Susie, 
it is so very cold to-night,’’ said old Mrs. 
Lacy, at the same time laying down her knit- 
ting, and drawing a little closer to the fire. 
**Well, it is about time for cold weather. 
See—to-dayds the 17th—the 17th of December. 
Twenty-nine years ago, this very night, I shali 
never forget.”’ 

** What about it, grandma ?”’ said Susie, her 
eyes brightening at the prospect of a story. 

‘* Almost enough for a book, or a story at 
any rate—I mean awritten story. Pick upmy 
ball, dear,’’ and the old lady heaved a sigh, 
and, removing her spectacles, wiped them with 
the corner of her silk apron preparatory to 
the resumption of her knitting and the nar- 
ration. ‘‘Some how or other, my mind has 
been running upon that child all day. It 
seems to me you look a little as she did at 
your age, with eyes so large and blue. May 
Heaven protect my Susie from her fate! But, 
as I said, twenty-nine years ago this very 
night, she first opened her eyes in the home 
of sister Judy. It seems to me Judy had a 
kind of foreknowledge that all was not right 
when for the first time she clasped that babe 
to her breast and prayed: ‘O God, protect my 
daughter !’ 

‘*It was dark midnight, and their mountain 
home was shrouded in a sheet of snow. The 
winds whistled through the tall pines, and 
dashed the sleet against the windows. A wild 
ery of agony pierced the air, sending a thrill 
of horror through the hearts of all within the 
Old Mrs. Benson opened the door and 
listened. ‘It is a woman’s voice,’ said she, 
‘somebody lost in the storm.’ 

‘* Before your uncle had time to go to her 
aid, she had made her appearance at the 
door—an old woman, all shrivelled with age— 
ler hair white as the snowy robe of nature, 
her large black eyes glaring with the wildness 
of insanity, and her person covered with tat- 
ters. A rude bonnet hanging behind her head, 
and part of a woollen shawl, were her chief pro- 
tection from the storm. 

***Old crazy Luce,’ said Dr. Crane; ‘she 
must leave this room at once, Mr. Lee.’ 

‘But your uncle did not bid her go just 


house. 





then, and she sat down by the fireplace and 
held out her benumbed fingers to the cheerful 
biaze. 

‘**They can’t get me now; ha! ha!’ said 
she, glancing wildly at the door. ‘I’m glad 
they chased me in here; it’s so warm like. 
What is that?’ she asked, approaching me, 
who was holding the baby. Your Aunt Judy 
had just fallen asleep. I shrunk in terror 
from her, and hugged the babe more closely. 
‘Ha! ha! afraid of old Luce! All the world 
is afraid of old Luce!’ And she parted her 
thin lips, revealing now and then a solitary 
tooth. ‘ But d’ye think I’d hurt a baby like 
that? I had a baby once, and they stole it 
from me; and to-night I saw them coming 
after me. They wanted my gray hairs; but 
I got in too soon; ha! ha! Lilies! lilies! 
pretty little flowers! Who’d ’a’ thought 
one would ’a’ blossomed on a mountain side, 
and in the winter, too? Strange! strange! 
But let me touch just that little leaf.’ And 
she took the little folded hand from its velvet 
cheek ; and I never could tell why, but at her 
touch it seemed to open; and, as she looked 
upon the lines of its little palm, she went 
on jabbering: ‘Short life—sorrow—marry 
young—-die away—almost alone—great city— 
nobody there but Aunty—better die now, lit- 
tle lily, and lie under the snow by your baby 
home—ha! ha!—old Luce knows.’ And her 
black eyes glowed with a fearful meaning. 

**T never believed much in fortune-telling,”’ 
continued Mrs. Lacy ; ‘‘ but somehow I felt a 
shudder come over me; and I was glad Judy 
did not hear it. I drew the babe away, and 
whispered to your Uncle Nathan to send the 
crazy woman to the kitchen; but, before he 
had time to speak, she had rushed out of the 
house, and was gone. Nathan and the doctor 
went in search of her, lest she might perish 
in the storm; but, as they could not find her, 
they believed that she had entered a neigh- 
bor’s house, and would be protected. The 
next day, she was found by the road-side 
frozen stark and stiff. 

“When Judy awoke from her long slum- 
ber, she asked me for her child. ‘Oh, I’ve 
had such a queer dream!’ said she. ‘It 
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seemed as if my baby was the whitest and 
purest lily I ever saw, growing in a pot by 
the side of that geranium there in the win- 
dow ; and I never saw anything so beautiful. 
And, in the wild confusion of my dream, I 
fancied a house-full of guests—it seemed like 
Thanksgiving Day—and I was so afraid that 
somebody would touch the lovely plant, that 
I set it down by you for protection; but, 
while your attention was diverted to some- 
thing else, a stranger came near, and plucked 
it close to the root. Then it all came back to 
me that it was my darling babe, my first- 
born; and oh, the agony of that moment! 
How glad I am it was all a dream !’ 

‘*Mrs. Benson looked at me; and I beck- 
oned her aside. We agreed not to tell Judy 
what old Luce had said. There was some- 
thing so strange in the circumstance that, in 
the wildness of the crazy woman’s imagina- 
tion, she too had fancied the child a lily.’’ 

The old lady breathed another sigh, and, 
winding her yarn carefully around the nee- 
dles, laid aside her knitting. 

‘*Well, grandma, how did it come out? 
Did the baby turn into a lily?’’ said the 
bright-eyed little Susie Berkley, laughing 
heartily at the idea. 

** No, darling, unless just such a little crea- 
ture as you, with your white round face, and 
merry blue eyes, be a living, laughing, chat- 
tering lily. Sister Judy’s dream assumed to 
her the form of a presentiment; and, before 
the baby had a name, she used to call it 
‘Lily.’ Gradually, as her strength returned, 
the gloomy impressions of that hour wore 
away; and, when the christening day came 
around, she said to Nathan: ‘I have got so 
used to calling the baby Lily that I cannot 
break off at once. Now you want her called 
Eliza; and, supposing we place Lilias before 
it, then I can yet call her by my pet name. 
Lilias Eliza Lee—that is a pretty name; is it 
not?’ 

***Oh, yes, pretty enough, to be sure! but 
Lily sounds a little flat to me; yet, if you 
like it, I can get used to it in time.’ 

‘Thirteen years flew quickly by. Nathan 
Lee was then the richest man in Mapleton. 
The old house was torn away, and a great one 
of brown stone stood in its place. The snuf- 


fing and snorting of the iron steed had been 
heard passing his door; and where his sheep 
and cattle used to graze were built factories, 
and mills, and stores, and dwellings. Yes, 
your Uncle Nathan’s farm was a village. 
“Lily was a slender, sweet child. The 





long dark lashes which shaded her blue eyes 
gave them a look of sadness; but, when she 
spoke, it seemed as if a bright ray of sunlight 
had burst a fleecy cloud, so cheery were her 
words. Her mother had often told me she 
never saw her angry. Her rich brown curls 
shaded the whitest neck I ever saw, unless it 
is yours, Susie; and do you wonder that 
everybody thought her lovely? 

** By and by, she was sent away to Boston 
to school. Your grandpa and I lived there at 
that time; so your Aunt Judy persuaded me 
to take her into my family. Two years passed 
away, and still Lily was at school. Thanks- 
giving Day came around, with its accustomed 
festivities. Among the guests at our house 
was a young Lieutenant Gray, who paid much 
attention to Lily, and who, I afterwards 
learned, had been clandestinely doing so for 
some time. He was handsome in person ; 
but your grandpa knew him to be in the 
habitual use of intoxicating drinks, and also 
of gaming. The next week, Lily went home. 
The Lieutenant visited her, and made propo- 
sals to her father for her hand, but was sternly 
refused. Lily seemed sad at first, but, before 
the week was gone, was as gay as ever. 

“<¢Tt is nothing but a childish whim,’ 
said Judy. ‘She will never think of him 
again, now that she knows it is against our 
wishes.’ , 

**¢Don’t you tell it,’ said Nathan, ‘and I 
will not have her in the city longer than 
Christmas.’ 

**So she came back to stay until Christmas. 
It so happened that her birthday came that 
year upon Saturday; and in the morning she 
said to me: ‘There’s no school to-day, 
Aunty; and, if you ’ll let me, I’ll just take 
the one o’clock train, and go home to surprise 
mamma. You know I can get back on Mon- 
day morning in time for school.’ 

**T could not see any harm in that, and so 
Ilet her go; and from that day to this we 
have never heard from either Lily or the Lieu- 
tenant. Nathan spent half he was worth in 
searching and advertising, and finally sunk 
under his affliction into the grave. Judy was 
laid by his side on the 17th of December, just 
eighteen years after she tirst looked upon her 
only child.’’ 

The old lady wiped her eyes; and Susie 
breathed a deep sigh just as her mother 
entered. 

“Here you are, little rogue, forever in 
grandma’s room. I should think, mother, 
you would get tired of her.”’ 
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‘‘Dere’s anudder beggar in de kitchen, 
missus,’’ said Chloe, peeping in at the door 
of ‘‘ grandma’s room’’—‘‘a little boy so pale- 
like ; ’pears he’s most a ghost.” 

‘* Well, give him something, and let him be 
gone,’’ said Mrs. Berkley. ‘‘ What a pest 
they are! Sometimes I almost wish I had a 
heart to refuse them entirely.”’ 

‘*T am thankful you have not, Rosa. Tell 
the little fellow to come up here, Chloe. I 
want to see what he is like.’’ 

**You are really growing childish, mother, 
to send for a beggar-boy to come up stairs. 
What good can it do the child ?’”’ 

‘* Maybe not a bit; but I would like to see 
him.’’ 

Chloe soon returned with her protégé, from 
whose large, lustrous eyes were falling tears 
which told of sorrow. Unlike most of his 
class, his face was scrupulously clean; and 
the rags which served him as clothes had 
been patched and darned till one could scarce 
discern of what had been their original. The 
old lady offered him a seat near the fire, which 
he timidly accepted; and, with a series of 
questions, she soon elicited from him the 
story of his mother’s illness, and their ex- 
treme poverty. Mrs. Lacy declared that, if it 
were not too far to his home, she would go 
with him some day, and see his mother. 

‘* Nobody will see my mother long,’’ said 
he, bursting into a flood of tears. ‘‘She must 
die, she’s so sick; and what then will be- 
come of Nattie ?’’ 

‘*Come to-morrow, then, little boy; and 
here, take these flannels to keep her warm 
to-night; it is so cold; and Susie, just step 
into my closet, and bring out that brown 
calico comfortable; it will do them more 
good than me. I have got enough without 
it.’’ And the benevolent old lady lifted her 
spectacles to wipe away the moisture which 
had gathered there. ‘‘ Almost too heavy for 
you, little fellow; is it not ?’’ 

‘“No, ma’am; I can carry it; mother will 
be so glad; she complains of the cold most all 
the time. I thank you, oh, so very much !’’ 
And his sobbings choked further utterance. 

The clear, bright morning came; the snow- 
covered pavements creaked to the tread of 
multitudes—high and low, rich and poor, fur- 
clad and rag-clad mortals. The clock upon 
Trinity’s tall steeple had just tolled the hour 
of nine when Nattie made his appearance at 
the door of Judge Berkley’s great stone man- 
sion. 


“Come agin!’’ said Chloe. ‘ Pity missus 





gin you so much las’ night. It allers spiles 
beggars to do for’em. What d’ye want dis 
mornin’ f’’ 

‘*T want to see the lay who said she would 
go and see my mother.”’ 

‘*Must ’a’ bin Gra’ma Lacy. She’s allers 
chasin’ round ’mong de poor folks.’’ 

Yes, it was ‘‘ Grandma Lacy ;”’ and, in half 
an hour, John, the groom, had brought out 
the ‘‘gray. team,’’ harnessed to the best 
sleigh ; and Mrs. Lacy and Susie started on a 
visit to the abode of poverty. 

Oh ye who have never known the cramp- 
ings of cold, or the cravings of hunger, or any 
other misery which gaunt poverty bringeth, 
‘Go thou and do likewise !’’ Peréhance thy 
mission may be fraught with similar results. 

It was with much effort that the old lady 
was able to follow Nattie up the long rickety 
staircase. Upon arriving at the low garret 
which was his home, she found, lying upon a 
bed of rags and straw, a ghastly-looking 
woman, whom Nattie introduced as his mo- 
ther. No article of comfort was there save 
the quilt she sent her the last night. 

When Mrs. Lacy took her thin hand, and 
looked into her large eyes, glowing as they 
were in the unnatural brilliancy which con- 
sumption alone can lend its victim, she 
thought she recognized there an indefinable 
something, which secured not only her sym- 
pathies, but her affections. 

‘Tam dying. Oh, I thank my God that he 
has sent somebody to comfort my last mo- 
ments! Will you be my friend ?’’ continued 
the dying woman. ‘‘ Then listen to my story 
of suffering. I must tell it to somebody be- 
fore Idie. I was not aiways the distressed 
creature I am now; but oh, I deserve it! 
yes! yes!’’ And her voice faltered. 

‘* What crime have you been guilty of that 
you deserve such wretchedness ?”’ 

**Oh, I spurned their warnings! I listened 
to his deceitful words. For him, whom I 
loved so well, I left the sweet home of my 
childhood.”’ 

Here the sufferer, overcome with agitation, 
buried her face in the covering of her couch, 
and wept aloud. 

‘¢ Another story of disobedience and blighted 
hopes, Susie,’’ said Mrs. Lacy, in an under- 
tone. ‘‘ Perhaps the haggard woman you see 
there was once as happy as you, or as was my 
Lily, of whom I was telling you.”’ 

““My Lily! whose Lily? your Lily?’’ ex- 
claimed the dying woman. ‘‘ Who are you, 
and who was your Lily ?’’ 
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*“My name is Mrs. Lacy, and my Lily 
was—’’ 
‘Oh God, you are my aunt, my dear 


aunty! and I left you—oh, so madly! and I 
” 





am Lily 
Let my readers imagine the scene. But 
few words passed ; and those few told of her 
husband’s debauchery and untimely death; 
and Lily Lee died in the arms of her aunt. 
Many were the surmisings why a pauper’s 





funeral service should be held at the magni- 
ficent home of Judge Berkley ; and why Susie 
should afterward be so fond of her pauper 
brother Nattie, whom the judge had adopted, 
partly from benevolence, and partly because 
he had no son. 

O false-tongued rumor! how vain are thy 
conceptions! and how unreliable thy manifold 
tales ! 





PAPER FLOWER-MAKING. 


We have had many inquiries about this 
series of articles; and we are now enabled to 
give them, with instructions so plainly worded 
that anybody can understand them. These 
are the best articles on this subject that have 
ever been published. 

Among the many agreeable occupations of 
ladies, the making of paper flowers deserves 
the first place. As the processes of construct- 
ing flowers in paper closely resemble those 





followed in the making of artificial flowers in 
cambric, we shall limit ourselves here to 
giving a rapid summary of the means em- 
ployed in making some of the flowers most 
generally known, adding, for the facilitation 
of their execution, figures of the patterns and 
tools employed. 

The Tools.—For the fabrication of these 
flowers two tools only are necessary. The 
first of these is a pair of nippers, five inches 





RIPPERS. 


long. This tool is used in preparing the 
petals, more especially to give them their ne- 
cessary form. The second is the ball tool. 
This instrument serves for moulding the centre 
of the petal into a hollow form. These can be 
had of different sizes; those from six to ten 
lines in diameter are best for working the 
petals of the Rose-bud, the Poppy, and the 
Carnation. For larger flowers, such as the 
Cactus and the Dahlia, tools of twelve or 
thirteen lines are necessary. The tools may 
even be dispensed with, and their place sup- 
plied by many of the utensils which ladies 
have in daily use, such as tweezers, &c. &c. 

Paper.—The paper used in the fabrication 
of these flowers, as well as that for buds and 
leaves, is supplied, ready prepared, as also all 
other necessaries for the minute portions of 
the work, so as to facilitate the practice of the 
art, and enable the operator to dispense with 
the necessity of expensive tools, such as those 
for goffering, &c. 

Flowers in General.—The flowers are con- 
structed of prepared paper, cut with the scis- 
sors into the forms of petals of different flow- 
ers. This paper is to be had in all colors. 





The second operation is the goffering of the 
petals. The third, the joining or placing of 
them together; and lastly, the mounting of 
the flowers and buds on the stalk. 

These several operations we shall explain 
clearly, so that the student may follow our 
instructions with success. 


THE POPPY. 


Fig. lrepresents two quarters of the pattern 
of the Poppy. The first is notched on the 
edge, and the second has two indentations at 
equal distances. 

The cutting of this flower, which is one of 
the easiest, is accomplished by means of the 
scissors. Cut nine rounds, of equal sizes, to 
form a Poppy. 

Goffering.—When the nine petals are cut, 
take them one by one, place the forefinger in 
the middle, draw together the edges, and press 
them around your fingerclosely. When they 
are all thus prepared, unroll them for use. 

Construction,—The forming of the Poppy is 
to be accomplished by threading each petal, 
at the centre, with a fine wire, to the end of 
which attach the heart. They are to be su- 
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Fig. 1.—THE POPPY, 


QUARTER OF PATTERN 


QUARTER OF 


perimposed one upon the other, fixing each 
with a little gum-Arabic, dissolved in water. 
The gum must be sufficiently thick. The 
hearts, buds, leaves, stamens, pistils, and 
calyx, and all other parts of the flowers, can 
be obtained at the fancy stores. 
Mounting.—When the petals are attached to 
the wire, the wire is to be covered with paper 
in the following manner: Having chosen the 
peper suitable for the color of the stem, which 
is usually green, cut some small strips of two 
or three lines in width, and twist them round 








PATTERN 


the wire with the thumb and finger of your 
left hand, so that you hold the strip of paper 
in your right. 

It is necessary to moisten the end of the 
paper slightly with the tongue. 

If the stem is a thick one, it is necessary to 
cotton it previous to papering. This is accom- 
plished by rolling round it some white carded 
cotton. The chief stalks, on which smaller 
ones are to be placed, ought to be cottoned 
thicker, according to the thickness of the 
plant you wish to imitate. 
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It is usual to mount on these strong stalks 
the smaller ones, to which are attached the 
buds, the leaves, and the flowers. This is 
accomplished in a manner which will serve as 
an example for a great number of other flow- 
ers, as follows: First, paper the small stalk ; 
then unroll a portion of the paper on the large 
one, at the extremity where the smaller stem 
is to be attached, and work the smaller stem 
into its place, and bring the portion of un- 
rolled paper around them both. To give more 





strength to the work, use silk or a narrow 
ribbon where the stems are joined, and then 
re-cover the whole. Thesame process is used 
for the buds and the leaves. Although the 
leaves may be obtained mounted, those who 
wish to make them themselves may do so by 
piercing the leaf from the front with a pin or 
needle, and passing through it a fine wire. 
The two ends of the wire are to be brought to- 
gether at the base of the leaf, leaving suff- 
cient for its attachment to the stalk. 





MARGARET’S HOME* 


A HOUSEHOLD TALE. 


BY ALICE B. 


HAVEN. 


(Continued from page 340.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘*Wuat an opening and shutting of doors 
the boys do keep up!’’ said Margaret, one 
evening, almost at the close of her precious 
week. 

** Yes, indeed; but not half so bad as they 
do sometimes. I thought I heard somebody 
knock, though, now.’’ 

*T guess not. Your little ears are getting 
altogether too sharp, lately.’’ 

‘*Well, I thought so; but I don’t know 
anybody that could come in to see us in the 
evening; do you?’’ Susie looked very happy 
and comfortable among her pillows, though 
not strong enough to sit up as yet. ‘‘ Don’t 
you wish the boys would go to bed? and then 
we should be just as still as mice.”’ 

‘It’s high time; but I suppose mother is 
I remember, now, I heard her say 
I wonder if I ought 


busy. 
there was bread to mix. 
to volunteer ?’’ 

While Susie was trying to say ‘‘I suppose 
so,’’ cheerfully, Master Washington came 
lumbering up the stairs, and sat down delibe- 
rately on the topmost one, swinging his feet up 
on to the floor before he delivered his message. 

‘*Mother says you must come right down, 
Margaret.’’ 

Susie’s ire rose at the positive summons. 
It was all very well for Margaret to offer her 
assistance ; but she did not approve of having 
it demanded. ‘* What for ?’’ she asked, rather 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Alice B. Haven, in the clerk's office of the District 
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sharply, as Margaret began to put her work 
aside. 

‘* There ’s a man wants to see her. 
Al went to the door.”’ 

‘A man?’? And Margaret dropped her 
spool and scissors, as she rose hastily. ‘A 
gentleman? Who is it ?”’ 

‘*Do’ know,’’ said the youngster, gravely. 
‘*He’s got acane.’’ And then, as if a sudden 
plan had seized him with this recollection, he 
began sliding downwards as fast as possible. ° 

‘Stop a minute,’’ said Margaret, unac- 
countably fluttered by such an unusual oc- 
**Can’t you tell me what he looks 


Me and 


currence. 
like ?”? 

‘* Jest like aman. I’m goin’ to ride on his 
cane, too; see if Idon’t!’’ And the unsatis- 
factory messenger put himself beyond the 
reach of further questioning. 

Margaret could think of but one person in 
the world, of course the most unlikely one to 
seek her in her own house. Nevertheless, 
she stopped to smooth her hair, and rearrange 
her black silk apron. She charged herself 
with folly as she did so; but, nevertheless, 
her heart beat fast, and her cheek flushed. 
She wondered how it looked down stairs, 
whether the tea things were washed, and the 
baby’s clothes gathered up and put away. 
She wished she had thought to offer her 
assistance a little earlier, and the boys would 
have been out of the way besides. For the 
first time in her life, she wished they could 
afford to have a fire occasionally in the little 
narrow, unused front room. 

After all this flutter of expectation, Mr. 
Wood, her distinguished-looking fellow-clerk, 
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rose to meet her, with one of his most over- 
whelming bows, and evidently ‘‘got up’’ 
elaborately for the occasion. His hair and 
whiskers were redolent of Roussel’s last com- 
pound ; his boots shone with an equal gloss. 
A snow-white handkerchief just peeped from 
the breast-pocket of his overcoat; and he 
wore, as he always did when ‘‘on parade,’’ 
lemon-colored kid-gloves, that gave the im- 
pression that his hand must have been melted, 
and run into them, from their exact fit. So 
distinguishing a trait was the last, that Ellen 
Boyne, famous for sobriquets, had knighted 
him as ‘Count Lemon,’’ much to his annoy- 
ance. Yet there was not a girl of her set but 
was delighted to exhibit herself beside him, in 
Walnut Street, on Sunday afternoon. 

Margaret’s worst fears, as regarded les enfants 
terribles, were confirmed. They were in loud 
dispute over the possession of the taper walk- 
ing-stick Mr. Wood had unguardedly laid 
aside with his hat; and, though he en- 
deavored to appear several shades more ele- 
gant than usual, it was plain that his mind 
was distracted by its threatened demolition 
between them. 

**T got it first !’’ shouted Al, holding firmly 
by the ornamental head, a delicately wrought 
hand in bronze. It might have been moulded 
after Mr. Wood’s own. 

‘*T don’t care ; I meant to have it up stairs ; 
didn’t I? Didn’t I say I was coming right 
down to ride on it ?”’ 2 

Mr. Wood endeavored to compose him- 
self. ‘*He had taken the liberty,’’ he said 
(‘done her the honor’’ was expressed by his 
manner), ‘‘ of calling to see where Miss Grant 
had secluded herself so long. She could have 
no idea what a wide chasm her absence had 
made to every one, her humble servant in- 
cluded.”’ 

Mrs. Grant, listening intently, nodded her 
head to her husband, as much as to say, 
‘*Did you hear that? I told you so,’’ and 
administered a slap at random between the 
disputants, whose movements disturbed her 
only so far as they made the visitor’s elegant 
accents rather indistinct. 

Disappointment and annoyance combined 
to make Margaret’s manner even colder than 
she intended, as she seized the first pause to 
introduce her guest to her father and mother. 

Mr. Wood scarcely condescended to acknow- 
ledge a ceremony so useless, so far as he was 
concerned. As Margaret seated herself, he 
turned his chair directly back to Mrs. Grant’s, 
and continued his complimentary discourse. 
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Washington, having become the victor, by 
the undigniiied stratagem of a pinch and a trip, 
mounted his charger in triumph, and careered 
around the room, adding discord to disorder. 

‘*What did Miss Grant do with herself on 
Sundays ?’’ was the next insinuating inquiry. 
‘Never had the pleasure of meeting her, 
though usually favored by a bow from most 
of the other young ladies. Very nice set of 
girls, ours, particularly Miss Long. Did Miss 
Grant visit Miss Long? She lived in such a 
remarkably genteel neighborhood.”’ 

Margaret understood perfectly well this indi- 
rect allusion to the obscurity of her own 
residence, as well as the furtive glances sent 
about the room over the top of his hat, which 
he had thought best to repossess himself of. 
As to his appearance under her father’s roof, 
and his conversation generally, he expected 
her to be overwhelmed—she was, with vexa- 
tion. Though she did not in her heart 
respect Mr. Wood’s opinion, it was very mor- 
tifying to be obliged to receive her first gen- 
tleman visitor with such surroundings, to say 
nothing of the unmannerly urchins, who filled 
up the pauses, and interrupted the flow of his 
remarks by incessant clamor. 

The baby’s clothes still lay as he had kicked 
them off; the bread-trough, covered by the 
ironing-blanket, stood in front of the stove; 
not a chair was inits place; and her father, in 
whom her family pride centred, looked unu- 
sually shabby with his unshaven chin and 
worst suit of clothes, as he stooped over one 
of his innumerable diagrams, drawing by the 
light of a simple oil lamp. How could she 
feel otherwise than chagrined, knowing that 
the whole scene would probably be ‘reported 
with embellishments for the amusement of 
her companions, Addy Long especially ? 

No one is quite invulnerable to the opinions 
of others; and perhaps we care most when 
we expect judgment by a false standard. 

Mr. Grant laid down his papers with some- 
thing of his old good breeding in his manner, 
very different from his wife’s. She openly 
resented their visitor’s incivility when—not- 
withstanding Mr. Grant’s movement—he con- 
tinued to direct his conversation exclusively 
to Margaret, and commenced talking to her 
husband, in a very loud tone, on various 
household topics, calculated to interest no one 
but themselves. 

‘Did Miss Grant ever visit the theatre ?”’ 
resumed Mr. Wood, after a break in his narra- 
tive of what had “been going on’’ in Arch 
Street during her absence. 
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‘*No? Was it possible! He should be 
delighted to escort her some evening, or to 
the opera. The season opened in the holi- 
days, as she was probably aware, with an 
excellent troupe. And there were the con- 
certs; the Philharmonic was extremely fash- 
ionable ; everybody went to the Philharmonic ; 
Miss Long had sometimes given him the plea- 
sure of her society there. But perhaps Miss 
Grant did not care for music.’’ 

On the contrary, she was very fond of it; 
and Mr. Wood felt that he had achieved a 
triumph when she was forced to acknowledge 
that she had not heard one of the distin- 
guished artists whose names he so flowingly 
rehearsed. 

Mr. Wood was at once original and consol- 
ing, as he responded, ‘‘ Better late than never.’’ 
He might apply it to his call on Miss Grant, 
though he had frequently promised himself 
the pleasure. 

Snap! went the treacherous reed on which 
Mr. Wood (figuratively) leaned. Washing- 
ton, having resigned it to his brother, was 
hanging about and eyeing suspiciously the 
trinkets suspended to the resplendent watch- 
chain displayed on Mr. Wood’s satin vest; 
and Al, left to himself, had been occupied in 
testing its strength by placing it between two 
chairs, and riding up and down, delighted 
with the ‘‘ spring.’’ 

Mr. Wood declared that it was not of the 
least consequence, in reply to Margaret’s dis- 
tressed apology; but his face expressed a 
strong desire to try the ‘“‘spring’’ of the re- 
mainder on the shoulders of the offender, and, 
perhaps for fear of further damage to his per- 
son or possessions, soon after rose to go. 
‘*He was sorry to be obliged to tear himself 
away so soon, but a pressing engagement 
made it unavoidable. Was there anything 
he could do for Miss Grant in her much-to-be- 
regretted retirement? She must not hesitate 
to command him.”’ 

He evidently anticipated that she would 
accompany him to the door, and showed his 
disappointment when Mr. Grant took up the 
lamp to guide him through the narrow, un- 
lighted hall. The departure was worthy of 
the advent. Margaret was to feel herself 
extremely flattered by the warmth of his 
adieus to herself; but he stalked past Mrs. 
Grant without notice, and did not even vouch- 
safe a civil good-night to her father, who pa- 
tiently held the lamp aloft in the passage. 

‘* Well, Margaret, so you’ve got a beau at 
last,’’ said Mrs. Grant, before he was fairly out 





of hearing. ‘It’s high time. Hush your 
racket, and be off to bed this minute !’’—the 
order being addressed to the boys ; and Mar- 
garet could but think that it would have been 
just as well i* it had been given and enforced 
a little earlier in the evening. 

‘*Wa’n’t them gold things to his chain 
splendid ?’? commented Washington, as his 
mother seized him by the collar of his jacket 
to facilitate his movements. ‘I mean to have 
’em next time.’’ 

*T don’t think much of his manners, 
though,’’ pursued Mrs. Grant. ‘‘He might 
have run his head against the wall, for all 
me, if J’d been your father, before I’d ’a’ 
shown him out.”’ 

Margaret went back to Susie more de- 
pressed than she had been since her week at 
home commenced. A vague feeling that 
something uncomfortable had happened, and 
was still to grow out of this visit, hung over 
her. Susie was half sitting up in bed, await- 
ing her eagerly. 

‘How long he did stay! Was it Mr. 
Churchill, sister ?’’ 

What had put that into the child’s mind? 
She could not have read Margaret’s fluttering 
thoughts as she left the room. 

“Mr. Churchill? No, indeed, Susie! What 
would he come here for ?”’ 

Oh, I don’t know! I’m so glad!’? And 
she fell back on her pillows contentedly. 

"*© Why??? asked Margaret, still more sur- 
prised. ‘‘Glad of what?’’ 

‘Because I knew the voice right away; 
and it ras the man who teazed me so at the 
store, and laughed at me. I shouldn’t like it 
to be Mr. Churchill.’’ 

Susie did not explain ‘‘why;’’ and Mar- 
garet did not ask her; but she would not have 
liked it to be Mr. Churchill either. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ir was almost dark. The clouds, after veer- 
ing and floating about all day, had closed 
down with an ashen, sombre hue in the twi- 
light; and snow began to fall finely and 
evenly, as if the storm intended to come to 
something of consequence—a rare thing for 
the climate and the season, a fine thing for 
boys rejoicing in their first pair of boots, or 
for young ladies looking forward to a real 
sleigh-ride. It was watched with this delight- 
ful anticipation by two gay young creatures 
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from the windows of a wide, old-fashioned 
house in Arch Street. 

‘* My dear child !’,—and a small head, made 
the most of by broad bandeaux evidently ar- 
ranged with especial care, made its appearance 
from behind a heavily embroidered lace cur- 
tain—‘'do see it come down! I hope it will 
last till Christmas. Snow makes everything 
80 lively in the holidays !’’ 

A momentary apparition of a fair face, with 
soft large curls half hiding it, looked out for a 
moment from the opposite recess. 

‘*Sleighing, youmean? Yes, indeed! What 
are you all going to do Christmas ?’’ 

‘“‘Dear knows! What do you expect to 
Papa keeps watch over mother, or I 
I know 


get? 
know she’d let out my present. 
she ’s dying to tell me now.”’ 

**T hav’n’t an idea; but I’ve set my heart 
on furs; my stone marten is so shabby ; be- 
sides, nobody wears stone marten now.’’ 

The subject seemed to be suggestive. Both 
looked out, and watched the snow again, and 
the few foot passengers, most of them gentle- 
men returning from business, in a silence that 
was wonderful, considering that they were 
not above eighteen, either of them, intimate 
friends, and had not seen each other before for 
a day and a half. 

‘* What in the world can keep Agnes ?”’ said 
the lady of the bandeaux, at last. ‘*We 
shall be late, as sure as the world, Joe.’’ 

‘*And your brother!’’ suggested Miss Jo- 
sephine, whose watch was confined solely to 
hats and overcoats, while her friend Kate had 
been counting the minutes between passing 
omnibuses. It was the night of the first 
Musical Fund concert, the opening of the sea- 
son; and their toilets were already completed. 
No wonder that they were impatient for the 
arrivals that were to signal the tea-bell! ‘‘ How 
late itis!’? Anda tiny watch was drawn out 
for the fifth time, at least, within the half 
hour. 

‘* Suppose we practise a little while? That 
will make the time go faster.”’ 

Josephine made an impatient, restless move- 
ment. 

**Oh, I can’t settle myself to anything when 
I’m goingout! I hav’n’t been able to do a 
thing all day.’’ 

‘It’s very stupid and unkind in both of 
them,’’ said Kate. have 
done battle if any one else had presumed to 
say the same! ‘‘ Here comes Agnes at last, I 
do believe.’’ And she flew into the hall, an- 
ticipating her sister’s ring by throwing open 
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the door, and pulling her in with both hands. 
A gentleman came up the steps at the same 
moment, knocking the snow lightly from his 
boots as he entered. 

‘Tea, right away!’’ called the younger 
sister to the servant, who appeared at the 
head of the stairs. ‘What could you be 
thinking of, Lewis? Josephine and I have 
been waiting this half hour. The carriage 
will be here before you are ready.’’ 

**Plenty of time, Kate,’’ said her brother, 
quietly, as gentlemen always do, no matter 
how much their tardiness has flurried you, or 
how few minutes are between you and a posi- 
tive engagement. 

‘* How delightfully warm the hall is!’’ Ag- 
nes said, throwing her victorine over her arm, 
and looking around with a slight shiver, more 
suggestive of past than present discomfort. 
‘* And the parlor looks so cheerful! Really, 
Kate, I don’t think you know how pleasant 
your home really is! you are always in sucit 
a hurry to get out of it.’’ 

‘You can have it all to yourself, then, this 
evening. Father and mother have gone to 
Anne’s to tea.”’ 

‘That ’s too bad! I don’t like the idea of 
leaving you all alone,’’ said her brother, 
quickly. 

Agnes looked up with a bright, fond smile. 

‘“‘Thank you, Lewis; but you know I never 
I’m glad father has persuaded 
I think I had better send for 
I shall 


mind it. 
mother to go. 
them before the carriage goes for you. 
not care in the least.” 

“Truly ?” 

“Truly. I’m going to make out my re- 
ports. It will be a nice opportunity; and I 
like to do it when I have my visits all fresh in 
my mind.’’ 

**So you’ve been among your poor people, 
this afternoon. You’re a good creature.’’ 
And he stopped to smile and bow to Miss 
Josephine Wright, as she appeared in the 
parlor-door, thinking, as he did so, how very 
pretty and animated she was. 

Never was there a more affectionate family 
than the Churchill, for this is their home; 
and yet, somehow, these young people en- 
joyed their tea-table chat amazingly in the 
absence of their elders and betters. There 
was a certain novelty and sense of freedom to 
talk what nonsense they liked, with Agnes at 
the tea-tray, and Lewis seated in his father’s 
arm-chair directly opposite. There was very 
little appetite for the cold tongue and wafer- 
like biscuit on the part of Kate and Josephine, 
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however, who were listening every moment 
for the roll of the carriage. They began to 
think Agnes and Lewis never would be satis- 
fied. 

Then came the hooding and cloaking in the 
hall, with all manner of jests and compli- 
ments—Josephine, looking prettier than ever 
in the tasselled rigolette and pink cashmere 
wrap, which she called a cloak, though it was 
well that she had only to cross the pavement, 
if she put her sole dependence in it for shel- 
ter. The heedless Kate, though she had 
groaned over their detention, discovered, at 
the last moment, that she had neither gloves 
nor handkerchief, and that she had left her 
fan on the table in the dining-room ; finally, 
that Lewis had no opera-glass ; and there was 
no earthly use in going to a concert without a 
glass. 

*“‘Do you hear with your eyes, Kate ?’’ 
asked Agnes. 

**To see you the better, my dear,” sang 
Kate, as she snatched the box from the serv- 
ant, and ran down the steps to the carriage, 
where Josephine impatiently awaited her. 

So they were gone at last; and ‘‘sister 
Agnes,’’ as she was usually called by them, 
turned to her own room for a quiet evening. 
There was no self-denial involved in its seclu- 
sion; it was oftener the reverse—that she 
gave up its stillness, regretfully, for the family 
circle, or what she really had very little fancy 
for—general society. 

The room seemed to welcome her, as she 
entered it, with a glow of warmth and com- 
fort, the cheerful fire in the grate throwing its 
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red light over the close-drawn hangings of the 
windows, and the white counterpane, and still 
whiter pillows of the bed. The gas was shaded 
just as she liked it, the glare softened, and 
thrown down upon the round table with its 
books, the rosewood desk, and many pretty 
fanciful appliances for work or study. She 
had been an invalid when she learned to love 
her room so much; but there was no trace of 
it in the arrangements now, aside from the 
low easy-chair on one side of the fire, and a 
couch, almost too comfortable for health, oc- 
cupying the opposite corner. 

‘* Sister’s room’’ was a favorite resting-place 
for the whole family. Mrs. Churchill came 
there to discuss household plans and perplexi- 
ties ; Kate flitted in and out all hours of the 
day ; and Lewis found the evening indefinitely 
prolonged when he claimed privileged admit- 
tance after the breaking up of the family circle. 

She was wearied both in mind and body; 
her walk had been unusually long; and the 
tea-table chat had left an uncomfortable im- 
pression, though it might be only fatigue, after 
all; for, as she leaned back in the easy-chair, 
shading her eyes from the firelight, an atti- 
tude habitual to her, she came to think only 
of the comforts and blessings of her lot. She 
had laid out the printed blanks for her monthly 
reports to the good rector of their parish ; 
and, though she read over the sentence printed 
warningly at their head—‘‘ It is required of a 
steward that he be found faithful’’—she sank 
into a reverie ; while the snow fell noiselessly, 
without muffling all ruder sounds. 

(To be continued.) 





TWO 


MAY DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S DREAM IN THE cCITY.’’ 


(See plate.) 


I. 
A MAY BRIDAL. 


My sweet friend Clara! She is now before 
me in her matronly charms. I dare not con- 
fess how long it is since I stood by her side as 
she took upon her those vows which fix and 
develop a woman’s character; changing her 
whole course of life, and thought, and feeling. 
It were to betray my own age to tell hers; 
and no lady is required to do that, you know. 
And it were also to confess how long I have 
remained a spinster, which, in this foolish 
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world, and with the thoughtless part of it, is 
a sort of reproach. I am still unwedded ; and 
unaffectedly I glory in it; for, if matrimony 
changes many for the better and the happier, 
there are also duties, pleasures, and useful- 
ness in single life which the world could not 
well spare. For if some are better for mar. 
riage, many are worse and more wretched ; 
and our sisterhood is an order of mercy which 
seems designed for this very thing, to remedy 
the unfortunate mistake which women some- 
times make, when they promise to love, honor, 


and obey. The relation of aunt, second only 
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in affection to that of mother, may become 
even dearer and more useful. But I am wan- 
dering into a discussion, when I should be 
relating a story. 

Clara’s affianced was all her friends could 
desire. Indeed, her mother only lamented in 
regard to him that there was no possible ex- 
ception she could make, or objection she could 
bring. With a parent’s loving selfishness, she 
would have heartily rejoiced to find some valid 
reason why the union was improper, and 
must therefore be forbidden. But the young 
man’s character bore the strictest scrutiny. 
If the wiser heads of the parents had made the 
selection, the coldest prudential motives could 
not have arranged a better match. There was 
only one drawback. He was to spend a couple 
of years in a distant land, before he could sit 
down at home. He desired that his wife 
should accompany him; but to this her pa- 
rents positively refused their consent. She, 
poor thing, divided in her affections, could not 
yet so completely forget her father’s house as 
to second her husband in a wish to which she 
was more than half inclined. As a compro- 
mise, it was consented that she might marry 
him before he went abroad. Long and earnest- 
ly did they plead with her that the betrothal 
should suffice, and the marriage be deferred 
until his return. To this she answered, and 
beautifully, I think, that she had a right in 
his absence to more unreserved communica- 
tions than any save a wife could receive. 
She knew she should live in his heart and 
thoughts, and she wished, without a blush or 
a feeling of reserve, to receive his entire confi- 
dence. She was positive, and carried her de- 
termination. 

The wedding took place on a beautiful bright 
May morning. The only cloud over it was the 
pending departure of the husband; fixed for 
the first day of the following month, and 
limiting thus literally the honeymoon. To 
the young couple this was a thought of sad- 
ness. To the parents of the fair young bride 
it was the only reliefimtheir loss of a daughter. 
Known by another name, pledged to another 
heart, she would remain with them still, and 
still be the light and joy of their home. Won- 
derful is the selfishness of parental love; for 
with other children, just as affectionate, and 
just as dear, we might imagine that the mar- 
riage of one child would not have been so 
much dreaded. But the first break in the 
home circle—the first marriage, and the first 
death—is ever most dreaded. 


It may seem strange to young hearts that I 
36* 








thus connect death and marriage, and speak 
of them as producing in any degree the same 
feelings. But my observation and—if I chose 
to tell it—my own experience have led me to 
join the two in my mind. I am afraid that 
my face betrayed my thoughts on the wed- 
ding-day ; for the bridegroom took an early 
opportunity to rally me. ‘‘ Come,”’ he said ; 
‘one would think that you ladies had not 
succeeded in separating husband and wife, 
contrary to the word and spirit of the form of 
solemnization of matrimony. ‘Let no man 
put asunder,’ is powerless, it would seem, over 
you women. You retain my wife from me, 
and still look as sad as if she were going with 
me to the ends of the earth.’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ I answered; ‘‘we must feel 
something for her, in losing you so soon— 
scarce a wife, before she is almost a widow. 
You have no right to ask her friends to be 
pleased, oiy.”? 

‘*T will put my claim on the ladies’ pretext, 
then—courtesy. Don’t make us all unhappy 
for the short month that we are together. It 
is foolish.’’ 

So it did seem foolish then, but not after- 
ward. 

He sailed ; and Clara would have owned, if 
we had pressed her, that to wed so soon to 
part was bitter happiness. It is a weary 
world, in which self-imposed schemes of gain 
and of honor mar the pleasure which content 
would assure to us. There was another couple 
married on the same day. As our brilliant 
company left the chancel, the modest half 
dozen approached who formed a day-laborer’s 
wedding party. There was not an inch of lace 
on the group; and the men’s well brushed 
coats testified that they had done much duty 
before. Perhaps their last airing was at a 
funeral; and now, well saved, they were worn 
at a bridal. Clara caught the voice of the 
clergyman as he commenced anew the exhorta- 
tion to reverence, discretion, and sobriety. 
She dropped her head, and wiped hastily 
away atear. She has since told me that she 
envied that bride. Her humble lot was more 
tranquil; her husband was too poor to go 


abroad ! 


II. 
THE LITTLE MAY QUEEN. 


AnotHER May-day—and another—and an- 


other. Pass we briefly over the first and the 
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second anniversaries of the May-day wedding. 
How, on the third, looked the bride? 

She is before my mind’s eye now. I could 
not resist calling upon her on the returns of 
her wedding-day ; though such visits were 
anything but visits of congratulation—after 
the first. At that time she was a happy 
mother. At the second, she was a mother 
still, but in widow’s weeds ; so young, so fair, 
to have the habiliments of grief upon her! 
Need I say that she dearly loved her child— 
her little Clara, her second self, with those 
other lineaments stamped upon the little face, 
which were more deeply graven in the mother’s 
heart. There are strange fancies which will 
creep in our minds sometimes ; and stranger 
still is it that we dare utter them. ‘Oh, 
Clara!’’ I said to her one day—‘‘so young, 
and a widowed mother! If you would but 
have heeded us !”’ 

‘Should I have been less a widow in my 
heart? And not for worlds would I be with- 
out this hope of my life, and companion of 
my days and nights !’’ she answered, as she 
clasped her infant to her bosom. 

On the third anniversary of Clara’s wedding, 
I started back as I entered the parlor of her 
mother’s house. She remained there, a daugh- 
ter still. The window opened upon the con- 
servatory, and the breath of spring came in, 
laden with more than our northern share of 
tropical sweets. It was not this that moved 
me ; but the appearance of Clara’s sisters, as 
full of life and hope, and as young and fair as 
she was when, three years before, she plighted 
her troth. The likeness between the three 
was remarkable, as it was charming. And 
again it was reproduced in little Clara, wee 
Clara, as she was taught to call herself. I 
stood to admire the group. They had decked 
her with a wreath of flowers, and placed her 
on a chair, that she might see if, as they said, 
‘* wee Clara was sweet.’’ Her arch face peep- 
ing out from the glass, brilliant in gratified 
vanity, seemed such a delightful portrait, as 
made me wish it could be fixed there, and re- 
main a permanent memorial of her happy 
childhood. 

There was one present who did not see the 
picture; its charitable design was lost upon 
her. The aunts—-dear, young, happy things— 
were yet old enough to desire that May-day 
should not forever be to wee Clara a day of 
sadness and gloom. She must not grow up to 
make the month of flowers ever a month of sad- 
ness. The mother sat aside, and the shadow 
in which her face was thrown harmonized with 
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her melancholy musings. A blossom, which 
wee Clara had placed in her hand, was held 
there unconsciously. It blended itself with 
her memories of the day, a few years before, 
when she had plucked from that same con- 
servatory a bud for her bridal tresses. The 
Volume of Consolation lay yet unopened upon 
her knee ; for never, till the first grief of the 
day was spent, did she open its pages. The 
light of the morning mocked her disappointed 
heart ; the glare of noon was not in harmony 
with her despondence. But at eventide she 
found rest. 

She scarcely observed me. I did not inter- 
rupt her reverie ; but was rather disposed to 
watch and to admire the mission of mercy 
which her pitying sisters, with womanly in- 
stinct, had taken upon them. They would 
appeal to her living love; not to efface the 
memory of the dead, but to show how he still 
survived in the living. A stranger might 
have fancied their conduct obtrusive, and but 
a mockery of grief. But these sisters knew 
how the wound could at once be probed and 
healed, when they told wee Clara that she 
should be their little May queen ; and forced 
the mother silently to acquiesce, unless she 
would damp the innocent pleasure of that lit- 
tle heart. Tears dropped in silence, unre- 
marked upon, if observed, till wee Clara 
sprang from her chair and climbed upon her 
mother’s knee. ‘‘Mamma need notcry! She 
may be queen, too!’’ A gush of tears, and 
her heart was lighter. The mother could not 
resist when the child insisted upon placing on 
her head the wreath which the sisters had 
woven. And certainly it were hard to say 
whether was prettier, the child, or the mother 
who had still kept her youth in ber widow- 
hood, by the pleasant, though melancholy 
duty of training her infant. Women have in 
this a warrant for strength and hope. For 
He who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb 
gives more than human life and wisdom tothe 
widowed mother. 

Away bounded wee Clara, satisfied and 
happy now, since her mother had forced her- 
self to smile away her tears, and had redecked 
the child with the chaplet. ‘I know I am 
wrong,”’’ said Clara, ‘‘in thus grieving; but 
how can the return of May be anything to me 
but the return of grief? Aday so loaded with 
sad memories to me, when everybody else is 
happy! I knowit is selfish. I strive against 
it; but I do think too that to conseerate this 
day to his memory makes me more resigned 
at all other times.’’ 
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We talked long of the departed, or rather 
she talked. Job’s comforters were wise while 
they said not a word; and all are wise who 
offer no interruption while sorrow speaks. 
And Clara’s grief had the sad addition that to 
this hour she knew not what land had buried 
her dead—or what sea perchance rolled over 
him. She only knew that, soon after the birth 
of her infant, the letters which had been the 
food of her heart had ceased. At first, she 
judged that he was so near his return that he 
had omitted writing in the thought that he 
would be his own messenger. On this hope 
for a long while she lived, after all others had 
dismissed it. But now, all was blank, blank, 
a doubt worse than any certainty, however 
terrible. 

Under the roses, with the careless freedom 
of infancy, wee Clara wandered. Privileged 
sprite! for, with all the happy daring of 
youth, she had the cautious movements of a 
little bird, as she wound through the conser- 
vatory ; how like a bird, as she tested the 
sweets now of one blossom, now of another. I 
looked, and loved, andadmired. Clara rested 
her head on my shoulder as we watched 
through the window the gambols of the little 
one among the flowers. 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ said Clara, starting 
from me with astonishment. 

‘*Nothing,’’ I answered, after a hurried 
look behind us. We were all alone. But I 
was sure that, in the mirror which had that 


THE 
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PERSPECTIVE.—THE HORIZONTAL LINE. 


P. To-day, we will go back in our drawing 
lessons, and make another beginning. 

Ton. Why, papa? 

P. Because, hitherto you have learned to 
draw angles, triangles, and other figures when 
they are placed directly opposite to your eyes— 
in front of you. We will now learn to draw 
the same figures in a different position, as they 
appear when placed by the side of you. We 
will draw side views, instead of front views. 

L. Oh, papa! I amafraid that that is what 
they call perspective. The drawing-master in 
our school has been teaching it to the elder 
girls ; and they say it is very dry, and hard to 
learn. 


P. Then they have madea mistake. If you 








morning reflected the face of the happy child, 
I had seen the countenance of him whom we 
mourned. I was faint, sick. And Clara, dear, 
good girl, ran for some restorative. Scarce 
had she left the room when he appeared again, 
and with a cry I passed into unconscious- 
ness. 

I cannot tell how they broke the news to 
her; for, when I recovered, all stood around 
me—wee Clara striving to pull her mother’s 
hand away from the father whose right to it 
she had yet to learn; a lesson, thanks to filial 
instinct, soon acquired. I do think the mother 
is now fairly jealous of his share in her child’s 
affections. Thus passed the second memorable 
May-day. 

How many have passed since, it will not do 
to tell; for wee Clara, who looks over me as | 
write, protests it would not be fair. And 
those young aunts too! One— 

* Wooed, an’ married, an’ a’—” 
The other laugh- 
ingly protests against too much communica- 
We are both maiden aunts, and 
Edward, 


is careless what I may say. 


tiveness. 
highly useful members of society. 
the truant husband, was not so by his own 
wish or will; but if I state the vessel’s name 
in which he was wrecked, and the roundabout 
and weary journeys and voyages by which he 
reached his home, I might as well give dates 
at once. Wee Clara says I shall not do that 
till she is married. 





FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER.—NO. XII. 


A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 


will listen to me, and pay great attention 
(but you must make up your mind to do that), 
then you will find it to be very easy. Ah, 
and you will like it very much too. 

Here is asquare. Look at the right hand 





side, and then at the left. Now, tell me which 
is the larger side of the two. 

W. They are both of the same size, of 
course. 

P. You say that, because the square is ex- 


actly in front of you. But now, see, I have 
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drawn it so that it appears to be at the side 
of you. Look at it, and tell me if both sides 
still appear to be of the same size. 





W. No; the farther side seems to be smaller. 

Jon. And I can tell you why that is. It is 
because it is further off. Whenever an object 
is in the distance, it appears smaller than 
when it is close to you. 

ZL. And here is an instance. Look at the 
pane of glassinthe front window. You know 
that the chapel of the Orphan Asylum is larger 
than a pane of glass. It is larger than our 
Yet you see that the chapel, and part 
of the elm-trees, and the little cottage all to- 
gether, appear smaller than this single pane. 


house. 





W. Yes, really, that is true! the pane of 
Well, that is a rule: 
When objects are in the distance, they appear 


glass covers them all. 


smaller than when they are near. 

P. You are rather too quick at making rules, 
Willie. You should not make a rule directly 
you see one instance of a thing; not even 
when you see two or three instances. I could 
tell you of objects which appear larger from 
being in the distance. It happens, however, 
this time, that your rule is generally correct. 

ZL. And, papa, in drawing the side view of 
the square, as the farther side is smaller than 
the near one, you were obliged to slope the 
top and bottom line to meet it. And that 
shows, too, that the square gets gradually 


smaller. I have noticed, too, papa, that the 


dotted line which you have made in the front 
view of the square, is quite straight, horizon- 
tal, I mean; and again, in the side view of the 





| 








square, this dotted line is not at all altered ; 
it is still horizontal. How is that? 

P. Ah, you must pay great attention, and 
then I will show you something. Ion, come 
and stand exactly in front of the square. Look 
straight before you, at the middle of the square. 
Now, I will make a line with my flat ruler from 
your eye to the dotted line. If you stand 
here, Willie, you can see that my ruler is 
quite horizontal ; so you can tell by that, that 
tne pupil of his eye is exactly on the level with 
the dotted line. Do you know what I mean? 

W. You mean that the dotted line is not the 
least bit higher, nor the least bit lower, than 
his eye. But then, the top of the square is 
higher than his eye, and the bottom of the 
square is lower. 

P. That is just what I was going to call 
your attention to. Come, Ion, and look now 
at the side view of the square. 





The dotted line of course marks the level of 
Ion’s eye. You notice in the near side, how 
much the top is above the level of the eye, 
and the bottom below. If you now notice the 
farther side, you will see that the distance above 
and below the dotted line 1s not so great. 

L. That is because the whole side is smalier. 
The square seems to get gradually smaller ; 
so, the distance from the level of the eye 
must seem to get gradually smaller, also ; 
that is why you have to make the top and 
bottom lines slanting, instead of straight, 
when you draw the side view. 

P. And now, I should think that you could 
answer the question you gave me: ‘‘ Why the 
dotted line is still horizontal, and does not 
slant, when I make a side view ?”’ 

L. Yes, Ican, papa. You do not want to 
slope the dotted line for it to be less distant 
from the level of the eye. This is why. it 
is not at any distance from the level of his eye, but 
is on the same level; so it must always be a 
level line, or a horizontal line. 

W. And if you were to make the line very 
much longer, it must always be horizontal, 
because it would still be on the level of the 
eye. 

P. That is true. Suppose I draw a long 
row of squares, each more and more distant 
from Ion’s éye. 

The centre of the first square is, you see, on 
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a level with the eye; so the centres of all the 
squares are on a level with his eye. 

W. And the distance from the top of each 
square to the level of the eye becomes gradu- 
ally smaller, as we said. 

Jon. And it is so with the lines at the bot- 
tom of each square, until at last the distance 
between the lines is so small that they appear 
to be nearly on the same level. 

ZL. Whilst the line through the middle of 
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the squares is always horizontal, because it is 
exactly opposite to the eye. 
P. Then here is rule the first for you. 


PeRspEcTIVE.—RUvLE 1. 

When drawing any objects in perspective, 
we must draw a line through the picture, to 
show which parts are on the same level 
with the eye—that line is called the horizontal 
line. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE TALLOW FAMILY.’’ 


Dear Uncre Espen: It’s well that you are a 
hundred miles away from your indignant 
niece, if you want to save your hair from a 
most unmerciful pulling! What, in the name 
of sense, possessed you to send Mr. Fitz Foom 


out here to visit me? Knowing everything as 


well as you do, I must say that the joke was 
extremely practical, at my expense as well as 
his. Poor fellow! he left, this morning, after 
a visit of three days, having come, I under- 
stood, with the intention of remaining as 
many weeks. 

Last Tuesday forenoon, as I was busy in 
the kitchen, for it was baking day, and I had 
a great deal to do, there came a knock at the 
front door. Supposing it to be some of the 
neighbors, I just slipped off my apron, rolled 
down my sleeves, gave my hair a dash down 
with my hands, and hurried to open it. Judge 
of my surprise, when there stood Mr. Fitz 
Foom, a jaunty little cloak and cap on, a little 
cane twirled in his fingers, and a smile upon 
his pretty little face, as exquisite a specimen 
of a small man as could be imagined! I was 
so taken aback that I could hardly ask him 
in, and could not forbear a sly glance at a 
long streak of flour which ornamented the side 
breadth of my gingham dress, and which I 
had gained in passing the flour-barrel on my 
last errand to the pantry. I saw him looking 
in the same direction ; but he smothered any 
horror which he may have inwardly felt at 
this betrayal of my morning occupations. 

‘*T suppose you received the note which I 


! 
| 
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sent you by post announcing my intended 
visit, Miss Wilmot ?’’ 

No; I had not received it. I mutely wished 
that I had, when I thought of how little we 
were prepared for such company. 

**You must pardon the very great liberty I 
have taken in accepting your uncle’s invita- 
tion, who insisted upon my coming to see you 
without further ceremony than the sending 
ofanote. He thought the country air would 
do me good, as I was complaining a little of 
dyspepsia. That my own heart pleaded with 
me to yield to his kind persuasions, I will not 
say, for I am forced to silence. I have sworn 
that, whatever that beating heart may feel, 
its emotions shall be kept secret from their 
fair and agitating cause. Do not blush, sweet 
being ; I have come only as a friend.”’ 

I suppose you will call me a silly little girl 
if I confess that my face was redder than a 
pulpit-cushion for a minute or two; but his 
manner was so very impressive and overpow- 
ering, and his appearance so unexpected, that 
I gave him as cordial a 
A queer look 


I was discomposed. 
welcome as I could counterfeit. 
came over his face when he entered the keep- 
ing-room. He seemed a little afraid of hurt- 
ing his patent leathers by bringing them in 
contact with the home-made carpet; and I 
saw the critical glance which he gave at 
father’s favorite picture, the portrait of Wash- 
ington, which hangs, you remember, over the 
mantel, with the china dog under it. 

It was a splendid Indian-summer day ; and 
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ZI thought the room was very pretty. The 
sunshine came in the two front windows; and 
I had looped the curtains back with sprays of 
scarlet bittersweet, and made everything as 
neat as a pink. I gave him a seat by the 
window, and excused myself for a few mo- 
ments, to go out and give mother warning of 
the unexpected guest. She laughed heartily 
when I told her that Mr. Fitz Foom had ar- 
rived with his carpet-bag; which relieved 
me, for I expected she would be vexed to 
death. 

‘Well, well, Lucy! who’d have thought 
it? I guess I shall not let you go to the city 
again. Never mind about the dinner, child. 
I'll get it on the table without further help. 
Go and put on your merino dress, and do the 
best you can to be polite to him.”’ 

I had made a nice custard, and set it to 
cool; and there was a plump pair of chickens 
in the oven; so I gave myself no uneasiness 
about the table. Ten minutes sufficed me in 
which to don my dress, smooth my hair, and 
put on a linen collar. When I returned to 
the keeping-room, there sat the visitor looking 
disconsolately out of the window, a very visi- 
ble shade of disappointment upon his face. 
‘* You ’ve a very pretty place here, Miss Lucy, 
but not at all what I expected from the de- 
scription of your uncle. He gave me to under- 
stand that the house was a Grecian villa, 
standing in the midst of a noble forest of oaks, 
with a park stretching away upon one side, 
and with out-buildings and gateways of the 
most tasteful and appropriate character,’’ he 
remarked. ‘I could hardly persuade myself 
that I had been directed aright—not that 
everything is not very nice, indeed, but so 
different, you know, from what I had been led 
to expect.”’ 

‘Uncle Wilmot bas a very vivid imagina- 
tion, Mr. Fitz Foom; and you must make 
allowance for its exercise. It’s only one of 
his standing jokes, calling this a Grease-ian 
villa, because father raises so much pork. 
The out-buildings are ‘appropriate’ to the 
business, as you would think, if you should 
see all the pig-pens. He calls the hen-house 
an aviary, and the Shanghais foreign birds. 
The meadow is the park. As for the old oak- 
trees, he could not praise them too much.’’ 

The very slightest tremble of disgust dis- 
turbed the moustache upon his patrician lip 
as I spoke of the Greaseian villa. It was a pun 
too horrible for him to contemplate, and for 
which you, dear uncle, must be solely respon- 
sible. He looked about, as if mutely asking 

















for his hat, but, after a moment of troubled 
silence, regained a forced composure. 

**And is pork-raising a profitable business, 
Miss Wilmot ?’’ 

**I believe it is regarded as such; but I 
cannot positively say.’’ 

‘How much do you think—that is, has 
your father laid up any particular sum of 
money out of it ?’’ 

**T do not know just how much, Mr. Fitz 
Foom. And you must not think that it is his 
especial calling. My father is a farmer, who 
raises wheat and corn. But out of the refuse 
of his fields, he has enough to fatten a few 
droves. I suppose you know but little of the 
country, Mr. Fitz Foom ?”’ 

‘* Very little, indeed. I’ve been in it occa- 
sionally, for a day or two, with a party of 
friends, rusticating on the estate of some 
wealthy gentleman. I don’t think I should 
like the country. It’s very nice to talk 
about, but very vulgar close at hand. I don’t 
see how so ethereal a being as yourself, Miss 
Lucy, could have survived so long in it. I 
trust that soon the persuasions of friends, of 
your uncle, and—and your humble servant, 
will induce you to forsake it.” 

‘* My heart is wedded to it; it is my home; 
and I love it, sir.’’ 

‘Tf we could wed that virgin heart to some- 
thing better! he! he! he! But I will not 
again call up those divine blushes.” 

‘The day is lovely; would you like to 
walk over the farm a little, before dinner, Mr. 
Fitz Foom ?”’ I asked, anxious to escape from 
an eloquence so overwhelming. 

I swung my straw hat on my arm; and we 
sallied forth. I noticed that he shivered a 
little in the cool, bright air, which only invigo- 
rated me, and made me feel mischievous, too, 
in my overflow of animal spirits. As we 
sauntered under the oaks, I gathered the most 
brilliant of the dropping leaves, and wove 
them in a wreath, with which I offered to 
crown his ‘‘ Beebe’s best ;’’ but he was afraid 
of disturbing its gloss; and so I donned the 
garland myself, and laughed, without any 
more blushes, at his profuse compliments. 
Poor fellow! I suppose it’s up-hill business 
to him, getting trusted for his new clothes ; 
and I felt for him in the pains he took with 
his hat; and, when he split the knee of his 
pantaloon getting over the fence into the 
meadow, my condolences were sincere. 

‘It’s the only pair I have with me,’’ he 
said, with a rueful smile. 

‘*Never mind! Mother will mend them for 
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you, after you go to bed to-night, if you will 
put them out in the hall.” 

‘* But I never wore anything patched in my 
life.’’ 

‘That will not need patching, only darning, 
which is not so bad; and everybody wears 
patched clothes in the country. Isn’t it 
pretty from here—this meadow sloping away, 
and girdled about with that silver stream ?’’ 

‘“‘Charming! ah! very! good farm land, 
eh ?”’ 

‘‘ Very good for grazing and hay, sir.”’ 

‘* How many acres are there in your father’s 
farm ?’’ 

“Three hundred. One hundred is grain 
land, one hundred pasturage, and one hun- 
dred timber. The pigs fatten themselves 
upon the acorns in the woods. The wheat is 
near to a good market ; and the dairy is very 
profitable indeed. Do you see that cow down 
by the creek? She is mine, and my especial 
pet. She is worth five hundred dollars; and 
I ’d rather have her than a set of pearls. Then 
I have all the money that I can make from 
selling her butter, for pocket-money. Now, 
commend me, Mr. Fitz Foom! I see that you 
are of an eminently practical turn of mind; 
and I wish to show you that I understand all 
about the utilities.”’ 

‘*Such beauty with such sense is seldom 
combined,’’ he answered, with a flourish of 
his ratan, beginning to recover his spirits 
after the dampening effects of the tear in his 
breeches. 

At this instant, that old Shanghai chanti- 
cleer, whose notes are so famous for their 
resemblance to a Chinese gong, from which he 
probably took lessons in his infancy, and who, 
by some extra feat of agility, had flown from 
the fence to the nearest branch of a tree 
which hung over it, and under which we were 
standing, without a single flap of premonition 
announced high noon by one of his sudden 
and unearthly crows. It was close by our 
ears, and startled even me. You ought to 
lave seen Fitz’s face. He looked as if the 
earth and sky were coming together, and he 
did not know where to flee for safety. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, Miss Wilmot, what 
was that ?’’ 

“Oh, that was a country clock striking the 
hour of noon !’’ I answered, gravely. 

‘* Bless me! was it? Give me a city bell’’ 
(perhaps he will say city belle by this time) 
‘*in preference. How it jars upon one’s ears! 
What is this in the tree above us—an owl, 
Miss Wilmot ?”’ 
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**That, sir, is the Chinese Bird of Paradise.”’ 

ed oes 

At that instant, Betty Stout came out on 
the back porch, and blew the dinner horn 
Betty is the daughter of a man who helps 
father farm, and who comes whenever, we 
require extra service in the kitchen. She 
does our washing, and makes most of the 
butter and cheese. She is a good girl, with a 
Dutch form, and sunburnt arms and face. 

‘*That is the summons to dinner,’’ said I. 
And we wended our way back to the house. 

I introduced my guest to father and mother 
in the dining-room. Father had taken the 
trouble to put on his coat; and mother had 
donned a cap and her alpaca dress. They 
shook hands with Mr. Fitz Foom, who made 
some excruciating flourishes. He was bent 
upon pleasing ; but in this he made one mis- 
take. I introduced him to Miss Betty Stout— 
if I had not, she would never have set foot ia 
the house again—and he gave her so cold a 
stare, and so slight a bow, that I saw at once 
she was offended. We sat down to table. I 
will give the young gentleman the credit of 
trying not to appear to observe our outre ar- 
rangements; but his would wander 
covertly to the Britannia coffee-pot, the steel 
forks, and to the form of Miss Betsy, who sat 
Two or three times, papa gave 


eyes 


opposite him. 
me such a sly look, and a jerk of the thum), 
indicating so much farnrer-like contempt for 
my ‘city beau,” that I was fain to laugh in 
my sleeve. 

I will also do Mr. Fitz Foom the justice to 
declare that his appetite was good, despite of 
his dyspepsia; and that he pleased mother by 
his appreciation of her roast chickens with 
fresh apple-sauce, her coffee with cream, her 
delightful butter, honey, warm biscuits, and 
my dessert of custard, apples, walnuts, &c. 
If he could have finished off with a bottle 
of Sherry, I think he would have been con- 
tent. As it was, he sipped a glass of papa’s 
cider-brandy with him, and forgot, for a time, 
the rent in his trousers. 

After dinner, mother brought her work- 
basket, and we sat down in the front room, 
where we had been talking but a little while, 
when a neighbor’s boy came in to ask me to 
a corn-husking that evening at Sally Birch’s. 
I was glad of the bid, for I was beginning to 
dread an evening alone with Fitz Foom. 

‘*Shall J accept for us both? You ought to 
go to a country corn-husking, Mr. Fitz Foom. 
It will be something for you to think of when 
you get back to the opera.’’ 
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‘* Wherever Miss Lucy leads, I shall be but 
too happy—’’ 

His speech was cut short by his eyes falling 
upon his pantaloons. If he went toa country 
party, he wished to be able to dazzle all eyes ; 
and how could he with that hole staring him 
in the face ? 

‘‘Oh, never mind that!” said my good 
mother, who saw his difficulty. ‘‘I can mend 
that in ten minutes, and press it out so that 
it will never be seen. Will you go upto your 
room, now, and leave your pantaloons on the 
balusters ?”’ 

We all laughed at the idea; but, as there 
was no other way, my elegant visitor retired 
to the shades of his private apartment, while 
mother mended his breeches. Just as she 
had finished darning them, and had gone into 
the kitchen to press them out, there came 
another knock at the door. I opened it, and 
there—but of course you know who was there! 
What an inveterate teaze you are, uncle, to 
send two young gentlemen to this house on 
the same day to play at cross purposes! I 
suppose I need not be afraid to confide to my 
good old bachelor uncle that I was glad there 
was no one by to detect the blush with which 
I welcomed my Highland Chief. I was ex- 
pecting him, and had prepared my parents to 
expect him, but not so soon. 

I do not know which of the two was the more 
astonished when the other gentleman reap- 
peared. Neither of them seemed particularly 
charmed with the other. I had all I could do 
to entertain them until tea; and silence would 
have fallen on us more than once, if dear 
mother had not come to the rescue with her 
pleasant and sensible observations. 

The tea hour came at last. It was with a 
tremor, that almost made my voice falter, that 
I introduced my last guest to father. I was 
afraid of his keen eyes and solid judgment. 
Yet I do not know that I had so much cause 
for fear. My Chief entered at once into a con- 
versation with a dignity and courtesy very 
I knew 
papa was pleased, when I saw his brow ex- 
pand, and his glance grow more smiling. 

Immediately after tea, it was time to start 
for the husking, as we bad nearly a mile to 
walk, and were expected early, the work being 


becoming under the circumstances. 


an important part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

Betty Stout was one of our party, of course. 
She is an independent piece, considering her- 
self as good as anybody, and is treated as 
such by all the neighbors. She was going to 
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start on in advance, and leave me with my 
‘* city fellows ;’’ but my Chief stepped forwar« 
with so much respect, and offered her his 
arm, that she could not refuse it. As for me, 
I admired the way in which the action was 
performed so highly, that I scarcely regretted 
my own disappointment. 

‘* How very barbarous it is for people in the 
country to associate so intimately with their 
servants |’? whispered my companion. 

‘Miss Stout is not a common servant,’’ I 
said, in excuse. 

There were plenty of whispering and wise 
glances among the crowd, when we arrived at 
the barn—for corn-soirées are held in barns, 
my dearuncle. The girls looked pleased, and 
the beaux jealous, as the strangers were intro- 
duced to them. 

A circle had already been formed around 
the heap of corn in the centre of the floor; 
and, after a few moments’ bustle, places were 
made for us, and we set to work. Brimming 
with mischief (shall I write it, spite’), and 
tetally regardless of Mr. Fitz Foom’s pleading 
looks, I gave him a seat on the floor beside 
Miss Prudence Tattle, a thin old maid, who 
prided herself principally upon her learning 
and accomplishments, so superior to the most 
of her friends and acquaintances. Myself and 
the Highlander were established near at hand, 
where I could enjoy some of Mr. Fitz’s queer 
faces, and a part of Miss Prudence’s instruc- 
tive conversation. ‘‘Ah me!’’ I heard her 
remarking, and signalled to my companion to 
listen; ‘‘so you have actually resided in the 
city all your life, Mr. Fitz Fool ?”’ 

**Foom, madam,”’ corrected he. 

‘**Foom? I beg your pardon. How very 
enlightened such a long residence in the me- 
tropolan must render you! Ah, I have ever 
sighed for opportunities of expanding my 
mind! And so much chance for doing good, 
too! Jwas in the city, last year, for a few 
days. I visited the Society for the Relief of 
Indignant Women, and contributed fifty cents. 
I went to the opera, too. Oh me! isn’t it 
delightful? I was so perfectly vaccinated by 
Madame Lagrange’s voice, that I did not know 
where Iwas. She has a beautiful mezzotinto 
voice of the first quality. She is rich, too. 
The gentleman who took me told me she had 
a chest full of notes, and a register, besides. 
Oh, she has great volubility of tone! don't 
you think so? Mercy! Mr. Fitz Foom! if 
you hav’n’t got a red ear!’’ 

She screamed the last sentence out so 
loudly, that we all heard it, and paused from 
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our tasks. Her companion looked as if he 
might have two red ears. 

‘*Do you know the penalty?’ eagerly in- 
quired Miss Prudence. 

‘*T must confess my ignorance,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘**Tell him! tell him !’’ laughed half a dozen 
pretty girls. 

‘*It is to kiss every girl in the room, begin- 
ning with your partner,’’ chuckled Miss Pru- 
dence. And she puckered up her sharp mouth 
into a hundred wrinkles, as she turned, with 
a winning smile, to receive the salute. 

Poor fellow! he hesitated ; the boys laughed ; 
the girls tittered ; Miss Prudence puckered up 
her mouth still more sweetly. He looked 
again at those lips, then bent and kissed her 
land most gallantly ; but Miss Tattle was evi- 
dently disappointed. I will confess that he 
did up the rest of the kissing more con amore ; 
bat, when he came to me, I gave him my hand ; 
and he was obliged to treat me as he did Miss 
Prudence. 

When it came to the dancing, in the latter 
part of the evening, Mr. Fitz Foom was still 
unfortunate. He did not understand ‘‘ Meney- 
Musk”’ nor ‘Scotch Reel.’’ I danced two 
cotillons with him; and the rest of the time 
he was entertained by Miss Tattle in the 
corner. 

Well, the next day, misfortunes seemed 
still to pursue him. I proposed a ride on 
horseback, between breakfast and dinner, as 
the weather was delightful, full of the balm 
and brightness of Indian summer. As Mr. 
Fitz Foom had been boasting of his feats at 
the riding-academy, he could not very well 
decline. You know father keeps fine horses ; 
and, as he gathered from the young gentle- 
man’s own story that he was a famous rider, 
he gave him one of his most spirited animals. 
I rode my beautiful ‘‘ Brownie;’’ and my 
Highlander had the black horse that you used 
to ride. We called at neighbor Grey’s, and 
got his pretty Amy to accompany us. We 
were all in fine spirits. Amy was such a gay 
little gypsy, she delighted us all. But, as Mr. 
Fitz’s horse became inspirited by exercise, and 
we left the macadamized road for the winding 
and sometimes rocky by-roads, which took us 
through a more romantic part of the country, 
] saw that the poor fellow had all he could do 
to hold on. He ceased to jest; he ceased to 


pay compliments ; he grew silent, for all his 

energies were absorbed in clinging to his bri- 

dle and stirrups, and occasionally to his 

horse’s neck and mane. 
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Amy proposed a | 


race. We started, notwithstanding Fite’s 
entreaties to ‘‘ Hold on !’’ 

‘*He ’s ‘holding on’ fast enough for us all,” 
laughed Amy. 

His horse, more ambitious than his master, 
was to be distanced by nothing in that party, 
and soon passed us all in gallant style, with 
his rider’s arms about his neck. A sudden 
turn in the forest road took him out of sight ; 
and, when we finally came up with him, he 
was sitting by the roadside on a stump, hold- 
ing ‘“‘ Bedouin” by the bridle. Whether he 
had been thrown, or got off of his own accord, 
he did not say. He only begged to ex- 
change horses with the other gentleman, as 
‘‘ Bedouin”? was so very hard under the sad- 
dle that he was tired out. We rode home 
slowly, and found dinner waiting. Amy dined 
with us. 

Immediately after the meal was over, Mr. 
Fitz Foom was obliged to take to the sofa. 
He was unable to make the exertion of waiting 
upon Amy home; so we left him to a siesta, 
and escorted our fair friend to her door. 

What was said upon that memorable re- 
turn walk, I shall never hint—never, to my 
sober old bachelor uncle! A sudden glory, 
that was not all effected by the Indian sum- 
mer sunshine, came down upon the world. 
But no sentimentality to be laughed at by an 
old fogy uncle! So I shall not tell you any 
more, if you teaze meeverso much. Suffice it 
to say that that evening my Highlander gave 
paparthe letter which you sent him; and he 
and mother sat up Jate in the dining-room, be- 
fore the wood fire, reading and talking it over. 

Mr. Fitz Foom tried hard, that evening, to 
outsit his‘rival in regular country style. He 
was evidently afraid that the path was not 
quite clear. But the fatigue of his ride over- 
powered him; and, secretly borrowing of 
mother a bottle of Ready Relief for some 
bruise which he may have received by that 
unseen downfall, he retired in distress and 
disgust. 

Another very bright day followed on. Fitz 
seemed in better spirits, and declared a desire 
to become somewhat better acquainted with 
some of the details of country life. A visit to 
the cheese-press, the dairy-house, the ‘‘avi- 
ary,’’ the cider-mill, and the great barn was 
proposed. We strolled about from spot to 
spot ; and I astonished my exquisite Fitz by 
vivid descriptions of sundry slides down the 
straw-stack, and rides upon ‘‘ Sukey’s’’ back, 
and childish feats in that great juvenile gym- 
nasium, that paradise of children—the barn. 
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When we entered the aforementioned barn, 
we found father and his men at work there 
getting ready for our corn-husking. Father 
left off to call us out in the yard, and expa- 
tiate upon his stock. Everybody has his 
weakness, and dear papa’s is his fine stock. 
He pointed out a pair of noble Devonshire 
oxen that were ranging in the meadow open- 
ing out of the barnyard, and my dear little 
cow, ‘‘Sukey,’’ with four or five others, who 
were at the water-trough. He has about 
twenty merinoes; and, wishing to show to 
my Highlander (who pleased him by talking 
understandingly with him) the superior qual- 
ity of the wool, he called them out of the 
field; and they came running for the salt 
which they expected to find in his hand. 

**What are those creatures?’’ asked Mr. 
Fitz Foom, affectedly, as the flock came run- 
ning and crowding about. 

‘Those are sheep.”’ 

‘*Aw! are they, indeed? This is the first 
time I ever beheld a genuine specimen of those 
pastoral animals, so conspicuous in poetry 
and rural scenes. Sheep, aw?’’ 

I know not whether the veteran leader of 
the flock took offence at this declaration of a 
previous neglect to pay his respect to the 
tribe, or whether the red scarf which Mr. Fitz 
had thrown over his shoulders upon coming 
out, excited his ire, but at that instant I saw 
him lowering his horns, and had just time to 
exclaim ‘Take care!’’? when he hit him a 
aquare blow in the stomach, which prostrated 
him quick as thought. Before he could make 
another spring, Fitz was on his feet, and took 
refuge in the barn. The fiery merino was 
after him ; and they both disappeared through 
the opposite door. We all started in pursuit, 
hoping to arrest the offender. 

Three times the two made the circuit of the 
barn. Fitz’s scarf streamed out behind, add- 
ing fury to the hot pursuit. Father did his 
best to knock the beast down with a rail, but 
could not come near him. We all formed a 
line, and attempted to head him off; but he 
broke through our midst, after a momentary 
parley. This moment of grace enabled Fitz 
to make for the field; but the gate was open, 
and he was too frightened to close it. The 


Shanghais crowed, the sheep bleated, the cows 
paused from their drink in astonishment; 
Becky Stout, who hated poor Fitz for his 
slight of her, sprang up on the fence, and 
laughed, and clapped her hands. 

When he had got well into the meadow, 
Fitz turned to see if he were safe; but oh, 





horror of horrors! not only was the ram close 
at his heels, but ‘‘Sukey,’’ the big oxen, the 
sheep, and horses had all joined in the gene- 
ral stampede, and were tearing up the grass 
in every direction. With a shriek of terror, 
he dropped to the ground; he ‘‘could no 
more ;’? he had fainted from sheer affright. 
Father, who was still sanguine of a rescue, 
came up to him just as the ram, disappointed 
in his calculation by the sudden fall, went 
over his prostrate body, and, awed by papa’s 
club, gave up the chase. 

Poor Fitz! his clothes were pretty well used 
up, and his strength completely so. He took 
to his bed, with but a poor appetite for the 
dainties my compassionate mother cooked up 
for him. This morning, he packed his carpet- 
bag, and bade us farewell. ‘‘I had induce- 
ments held out to me by Mr. Wilmot to come 
here,’’ he said, as he bade me a cold good-by ; 
** but they are not sufficient to attract me tc 
remain in the country. I consider it both 
vulgar and darigerous, but am glad if you find 
it to your taste. No; I thank you for your 
polite invitations ; but I shall not trouble you 
with further visits.”’ 

‘* Will you not even come to the wedding ?’’ 
asked my Highlander, with what I must con- 
sider rather ungenerous kindness. 

A glance of anger and a stiff bow were the 
only answer. Now, uncle, if it is true, as I 
have been told, that you encouraged him to 
come, and that he got trusted for his new suit 
of clothes on the strength of his expected suc- 
cess, I think you are in honor bound to pay 
for the suit which he ruined, and to make him 
a presént of another besides. 

My Highland Chief has not yet departed, 
and is grumbling because I have given you so 
much time. Isn’t that ungrateful of him ? 
Father and mother send much love. I expect 
to be in the city before long to do a little 
shopping, when I shall need your advice in 
choosing certain—but good-by, with many 
kisses. Yours affectionately, Lucy. 





Trutns, Sorpty Expressep.—It is not what 
people eat, but what they digest, that makes 
them strong. It is not what they gain, but 
what they save, that makes them rich. It is 
not what they read, but what they remember, 
that makes them learned. It is not what they 
profess, but what they practise, that makes 
them righteous. These are very plain and 
important truths, too little heeded by gluttons, 
spendthrifts, bookworms, and hypocrites. 
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THE DEAR OLD GRANDMOTHER. 


BY T. &. 


ARTHUR. 


(See plate.) 


‘Isn’r she beautiful ?’’? I heard a lady say. 
Following the direction of her eyes, I saw that 
she was looking towards a very old woman, 
and a young girl. One was sitting; the other 
stood talking to her. 

“Which, the old lady, or the blooming 
maiden ?’? was questioned back. 

‘*T meant the beauty of sweet seventeen.”’ 

** Yes, Grace is beautiful; but, in my eyes, 
not half so beautiful as her dear old grand- 
mother,’’ said the person first addressed. 

**You don’t call old Mother Nelson hand- 
some, surely ?’’ 

‘*She is a handsome old woman.”’ 

‘Oh! handsome for an old woman, you 
mean.”’ 

‘*No, I mean a handsome woman.’’ 

The other smiled, and I began looking more 
closely at the person about whom these re- 
marks were made. She was quite aged, four- 
score at least. Her countenance was wrinkled, 
her eyes dull with the film of years ; her skin 
no longer fair and ruddy, but faded and time- 
worn; yet you could not look into her face 
and at once withdraw your eyes, for there was 
something there that held them half entranced. 
You saw that a light within was shining 
through the veil of flesh. Dear old lady! 
My heart went out to her at once; her beauty 
attracted me even more than did the maiden’s 
beauty. Moving across the room, I spoke to 
her. Instantly her face was radiant. Thought 
and feeling were stirred. I found her mind 
clear, her observation acute, her charity warm. 
As we conversed, the changes of her coun- 
tenance were a study. I had never seen any- 
thing like it in a person of her advanced years. 
Her companion, acharming young girl, hovered 
about her all the time, lingering upon her 
words, and proudly enjoying the admiration 
extorted by her dear old grandmother from 
almost every one. 

I had often heard the words “‘ growing old 
gracefully,’? but never so fully comprehended 
their meaning as now. Here was one who 
had begun to grow old gracefully many, many 
years before. Ere the first gray hair had laid 
its almost imperceptible line of silver among 





her dark brown tresses, she must have begun 
the work of growing old after this better 
fashion. Had her life been an easy one, that 
she wore a mien so placid now? When others 
were bearing the burden and heat of the day, 
was she at rest, and in cool retreats? Had 
she no fierce life-battles? No sharp conflicts 
with the great enemy of souls, that she bore 
so few disfiguring scars? Had the dear old 
grandmother found a pleasanter way in the 
world than her sister pilgrims ? 

No—nothing of this. Like the rest, she had 
come up through great tribulations. She had 
bent under heavy burdens, she had toiled up 
rugged steeps, she had wept through long 
nights, that seemed as if they would never 
pass away. Like others, she had endured 
temptation, and sorrow, and pain. But, all 
the while, she was making life a succession of 
victories. Patience, endurance, long-suffering, 
kindness, love—these were the virtues that 
made her life beautiful ; and her countenance, 
as years advanced, became more and more a 
mirror of her life. 

Is not that home blessed which has in it a 
dear old grandmother like this? Yea, and 
thrice blessed. She is an angel in the house, 
a living evangel. I can scarcely conceive it 
possible for a youth, coming in daily contact 
with one like this, ever to be led entirely 
astray from paths of virtue. Her image must 
go with him out into the tempting world; and 
her lessons of truth, and loving affection, 
weave around him a panoply of defence. 

What a pure and holy mission is yours, 
dear old grandmothers, ofthe right spirit! Ye 
are the world’s golden wheat sheaves fully 
ripe in every grain, and waiting for the har- 
vest! And ye are beautiful to look upon, 
with a beauty all your own! 

How many who read this are putting on 
daily, as the eye dims, and the cheek fades, 
that interior beauty, which, growing brighter 
and lovelier as years advance, shines at last 
through the transparent exterior, giving to 
the countenance a more than earthly attrac- 
tion? Is not the question worth something 
beyond a passing thought? Are you a grand- 
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mother already? Ifso, I pray you be one of 
the right sort. You are fifty; or, it may be, 
fifty-five. At seventy, or fourscore, will you 
be a ‘‘dear old grandmother?’’ Ask yourself 
the question. Don’t turn away, but look the 
query right in the face. If you have already 
grown selfish and querulous; if the noise of 
children at play disturbs you; if you have no 
patience with, or sympathy for the little ones, 
your case affords but little promise ; I fear you 
will not grow more attractive as you grow 
older. The dear old grandmother, whom 





everybody loves, is the product of different 
elements from these. She is full of loving 
patience ; of quiet self-forgetfulness, and the 
sweet charities of life. It is love that begets 
love. The dear old grandmother has a place 
in her large heart for every one—her large 
heart so full of human love, that self-love 
cannot find a nook or corner untenanted, and 
so skulks about the entrance, but is forever 
denied admittance. So, loving all, she is be- 
loved of all, and thus wears life’s highest 
blessing as a crown. 





FIRESIDES AND FACTS 


BY &. 


THE HAYNIE FAMILY. 


MAxiMILiAn Haynie emigrated from Virginia 
to Newberry, in South Carolina, about 1772. 
His second wife was Elizabeth Buchanan. 
After his marriage with her, the mother of his 
first wife continued to reside in his house. 
She had once narrowly escaped shipwreck ; 
and in the midst of her pertl, praying for de- 
liverance, she had vowed, if she might be 
spared, to dedicate that day (Friday) every 
week to fasting and prayer. She mentioned 
this to the second bride of her son-in-law, and 
entreated her to remind her of the obligation, 
im case she should ever be forgetful of it. On 
one occasion only was it necessary to remind 
the old lady thatit was Friday. On being told 
of it, she at once retired to her room, knelt 
down, and returned thanks that she had been 
saved from the sin of breaking her vow. 

The age and afflictions of this couple saved 
them, in the Revolutionary struggle, from 
many perils, and from inhuman butchery ; 
but they did not save Haynie’s family from 
plunder. 

A villain cailed Jim Buchanan, a distant 
relative of the wife, was continually lounging 
about the house, and making himself ac- 
quainted with Haynie’s affairs, for the pur- 
pose of carrying reports to the Tories as to 
the plunder they might be able to secure. At 
one time, Mr. Haynie, having sold a hogshead 
of tobacco in Charleston, buried the gold; 
hoping to escape being robbed of it, and yet 
not be placed under the necessity of saving it 
by speaking aught but the strict truth, in de- 
claring he “ had not a farthing upon the face 
of the earth!” 





OF THE REVOLUTION. 


+ ELLET. 


The domestic spy, however, had watched all 
his movements, and when the loyalists paid 
their next visit and demanded money, Haynie 
was astonished to hear them say they knew he 
had brought home nine guineas and buried it. 

**Tell us where it is!’’ they cried—‘‘ or we 
will torture you till it is produced !”’ 

The poor old man remembered that the 
same party, to enforce a like disclosure, had 
sawed one of his neighbor’s legs to the bone. 
Fearing their brutal violence, he told them 
where his treasure was. They soon dug it 
up, and pocketed it. 

Some of Haynie’s daughters were grown at 
this time, and they were noted for industry. 
Two, Peggy and Nancy, had in the loom a 
web, sufficient for dresses for themselves. 
‘** Loafing Jim’’—as the wretch Buchanan was 
called—came now and then to the place where 
they were at work, and seemed to admire 
their progress. He took pains to ascertain 
when the web was to be completed, and gave 
information accordingly to his loyalist friends. 
They came to take the plunder, but, finding 
only one dress finished, they cut it out, and 
stealing all the made-up garments they could 
lay their hands on, made off. In vain did the 
mother, who had for years been bedridden 
with rheumatism, entreat the marauders to 
spare her children the covering their labor 
had provided. The other dress was woven 
afterwards. Tradition says it was of such fine 
texture that it was drawn through a finger- 
ring. It was in existence in 1852, in the pos- 
session of one of Haynie’s old servants, cook 
Lucy, then in the service of Dr. William Hat- 
ton of South Carolina. 

In the latter part of his life, Mr. Haynie be 
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came acelebrated mathematician. The mother 
of the family, who was still a prisoner in her 
bed, taught her son John. She could not use 
her hands to make figures illustrative of her 
explanations in arithmetic, and in the eve- 
nings her husband performed that part of the 
instruction ; he and his son studying by fire- 
light, till the youth would fall asleep, or the 
light expired. 

Haynie was over sixty when he began his 
course of self-instruction. He first mastered 
arithmetic, and then turned his attention to 
astronomy ; procuring scientific works, which 
he carefully studied. He worked out the 
eclipses of the sun and moon for many years 
tocome. His labors were prosecuted without 
lamp or candle; the rich, dry heart-pine, 
commonly called lightwood, gave the light to 
his eyes which enlightened his mind. 

One of his slaves furnished the lightwood. 
At night, ‘‘ Beck’’ would be seen approaching 
the door, and talking to herself. ‘‘ I wonder,”’ 
she would say, ‘‘if my master has any light- 
wood to-night.”? It was her pleasure to fetch 
him whatever he wanted, and her axe soon 
supplied his wants. 

John Haynie was trained in these favorite 
studies ; but took to intemperate habits. The 
father died in 1812, at the age of ninety-three. 


WILLIAM CALDWELL. 


This patriot was taken prisoner by the Brit- 
ish, and sent to St. Augustine, where he was 
confined in the castle with his companions. 
Their rooms admitted the light of the sun only 
through a narrow aperture each day. Cald- 
well either escaped or was discharged, after 
some time, and with his fellow captives tra- 
velled home on foot. It is said he was in so 
sad a condition that neither his mother, his 
sister, nor the young lady to whom he was 
engaged, was able to recognize him. 

He bore a soldier’s part in the Battle of the 
Cowpens. Afterwards, to the close of the war, 
he spent most of his time in the saddle, in 
scouting parties. He was one of those who 
narrowly escaped being murdered at Hayes’ 
Station. 

On another occasion he barely missed the 
vengeful sword of Cunningham ; being chased 
by the scout from Parkins’ Ford, on Saluda. 
By the time he reached the residence of Wil- 
liam O’Neall, on Bush River, the bleeding 
flanks and panting sides of his mare warned 
him that the fate of Cunningham’s captives— 
a cruel death~was at his heels. A fresh 
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horse from the Quaker’s—O’Neall’s—stables, 
carried him beyond danger. 


CUSTOMS AMONG THE PRIMITIVE DUTCH 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Harvest, among the residents of the ‘‘ Dutch 
Fork,’’ was atime of jubilee to old and young. 
Twenty and thirty hands, male and female, 
might be seen in a wheat field, each armed 
with a reaping-hook. They went in a line, 
like a flock of wild geese flying southward ; 
the oldest man leading the way and giving 
directions ; the others following, and implicit- 
ly obeying his orders. 

Some of the old men passed a Harvest Act, 
which afterwards became a law among them, 
viz., that wherever three heads of wheat were 
found left near each other, the person who had 
been cutting the grain there should suffer the 
punishment of bumping. That is, the company 
should take him by force, and thump his back 
against a tree. This rule had the effect of 
making clean work in every harvest field. 

Corn-huskings were conducted with the 
same strictness in enforcing penalties; while 
he who found a red ear was to kiss every 
woman around the corn pile. The woman 
who found one was sentenced to kiss the men. 
The girls, however, might throw away the red 
ear unnoticed, if they so pleased. 

Clearing land in that region, where the forest 
was in its primitive luxuriance, involved 
severe labor. The woods were thick with an 
undergrowth of bushes, which had to be taken 
out of the ground with a mattock. This was 
called ‘‘ grubbing.’’ The women worked at it 
as well as the men; and also in gathering and 
burning thelogs. Only the more robust, how- 
ever, took part in this heavy work. The wo- 
men frequently drove the wagons and teams 
to market, and might be seen astride the sad- 
dle horse, cracking the whip like Hector. 

George Adam Yon and his wife Elizabeth 
were noted for grubbing and rail splitting ; 
though the woman was by far the abler hand, 
and could outdo the old man at any kind of 
tough labor. She was a merry soul, more- 
over, and continued so even in advanced age. 
No sooner did the fiddler strike up his tune, 
than she was upon the floor, ready for a dance. 
She would often, too, sing Dutch songs adapted 
to the tune whil< she was nimbly plying “‘ the 
light fantastic toe.’’ Some of her songs were 
not of » very refined order. She and her 
spouse were neat, kind, charitable, and regu- 
lar attend»nts at church every Sunday. 
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Another family formed a contrast, being 
noted for dirty habits. The old woman’s 
breakfast, prepared for hired laborers, some- 
times consisted of a large pewter basin filled 
with bread and hot water, seasoned with but- 
ter, or hog’s lard. One morning, while this 

\mess was on the hearth, a newly-hatched 
chicken dropped from a nest in the wooden 
chimney into the caldron, and of course was 
scalded to death. The old lady, lamenting 
the loss of her chicken, fished out the thing 
and threw it away; but set the broth on the 
table as usual. The rumor was current among 
her neighbors that her hands were never 
washed except on a Sunday. 

In 1769 or 1770, there was a severe drought, 
which threatened to carry off the crops in the 
Dutch Fork. The husband of this dame, an- 
gry at the prospect of a bad harvest, did not 
scruple to utter loud complaints against Provi- 
dence for hard dealings with his creatures. 
His wife, who was mcre conscientious than 
clean, hearing his profane abuse, set out im- 
mediately for the house of ‘‘the Schultze’’ 
Michael Dickert (the acting magistrate was 
then called ‘‘ Schultze’’), to have her old man 
punished for blasphemy, according to the law 
of Germany. Agreeable to immemorial cus- 
tom, as a present for the Schultze, she took in 
her weekday cap a dozen eggs; but, unfortu- 
nately, they were all addle. 

Some time afterwards, the magistrate and a 
friend on business passed her house. They 
saw her backing out of the dirt oven. When 
she saw the Schultze, thinking he was come 
to punish her old man, she began to plead in 
his behalf, averring that he had become a sin- 
cere penitent. It happened that plenty of 
rain had fallen a few days before; and the 
angry man was once more reconciled to the 
will of the Deity. 

Easter Monday, Whitsuntide, second Christ- 
mas, and other holidays, were observed among 
this people by going to church ; but no sooner 
was the benediction pronounced than the 
whole congregation, parson and all, hastened 
to the frolic as it was called, where drinking, 
swearing, card-playing, horse-racing, fiddling, 
dancing, wrestling, jumping, foot-racing, &c. 
were freely practised, with other sports not fit 
to be mentioned. 


SAVAGE MALIGNITY. 


A captain named Waffer has been heard to 
say that, even after the Revolutionary War 
was ended, he and his men pursued their vin- 





dictive schemes. They had been twice to the 
house of the Michael Dickert above men- 
tioned, to murder him, in revenge for his 
having, upon one occasion, given magisterial 
judgment against Waffer. The first time, the 
murderer in intent found the wife and chil- 
dren’ of his marked victim prostrated with 
smallpox, and had his compassion so moved 
that he could not do the deed. The second 
time he went to execute his purpose, it was 
frustrated by Dickert’s absence from home. 

The company.belonging to Waffer once visit- 
ed the house of a soldier absent on service, 
demanded his money of his wife, and when 
she protested that she could not tell where it 
was hidden, they stripped off her clothing, 
stretched her upon the ground, and tortured 
her with fire, to force a disclosure. 


USE OF A BOGUS BABY. 


A student of divinity named Joachim Bu- 
low, belonging to this region, was trained by 
a course of lectures under Parson Martin, who 
required him to give practical illustration of 
his ability and knowledge. When he was in- 
structed in the formula of infant baptism, it 
was thought necessary to have a rolling-pin 
dressed up to represent the infant; the par- 
son’s daughter standing godmother, while the 
neophyte performed the ceremony. 

Tue Cuurcu in the Fork was a log building, 
covered, but destitute of a floor, except the 
ground. There was no planking except in the 
pulpit. The seats were oak puncheons resting 
on blocks. 

Most of the Germans brought with them 
from the fatherland a short musket called 
** stutzer.”’ 





Tae Manner or Dorne A Service To OTHERS. 
—When your endeavors are directed towards 
doing good to an individual—in other words, 
to do him service—if there be any option as 
to the mode or way, consider and observe 
what mode is most to his taste. If you serve 
him as you think and say, in a way which is 
yours, and not his, the value of any service 
may, by an indefinite amount, be thus re- 
duced. Ifthe action of serving a man, not in 
the way he wishes to be served, be carried to 
a certain length, it becomes tyranny, not 
beneficence—an exercise of power for the satis- 
faction of the self-regarding affection, not an 
act of beneficence for the gratification of the 
sympathetic or social affections. 











FIRST AND SECOND LOVE. 


BY PAULINE PORSYTH. 


Ix a romantic and picturesque part of one 
of the Middle States stood a fine mansion, 
known generally as Edgehill. Its position 
was a commanding one, crowning the top of a 
succession of gentle elevations, that rose one 
above another like an humble imitation of 
Pelion on Ossa; and its white walls and porch 
with Grecian columns could be seen far and 
wide. A stranger would have thought it the 
residence of some wealthy country gentleman ; 
but, like many, perhaps most of the stately 
dwellings of our democratic country, it was a 
public and not a private dwelling, one for the 
many, and not for an individual; it was a 
young ladies’ boarding-school. 

Edgehill, as the mistress of the establish- 
ment said in her circular, combined unusua! 
natural and social advantages. Indeed, in 
point of society, few places could compare 
with it; for, as the country was not only an 
exceedingly beautiful but healthy one, and at 
a pleasant distance from one of the large cities 
of our Union, the neighborhood was filled with 
the residences of lawyers, physicians, and 
merchants, who had made their fortunes, and 
retired to enjoy them, and who, with their 
families, formed a large and gay social circle. 

One pleasant summer day, just as the bright 
sunny afternoon was waning into the soft haze 
of twilight, a young lady seated herself on 
the broad flight of steps that led from the 
piazza at Edgehill down to the gravel-walk. 
There was something about her that would 
have attracted the attention of the most casual 
observer, although they would, perhaps, have 
found a difficulty in accounting for the interest 
she awakened. No one could be thrown with 
her for an hour without perceiving that she 
possessed, under a quiet and unobtrusive 
demeanor, a most marked and peculiar indi- 
viduality. She was very pretty, in fact by 
some considered beautiful; and many a one 
has made for herself the reputation of a belle 
on far less capital than Edith Earle possessed. 
She was about the middle height, with a beau- 
tifully rounded form ; a cheek whose brilliant 
glow would have matched the brightest rose ; 
a high and massive forehead, white as mar- 
ble; large brown eyes, of a warm chestnut 








hue; and hair of a rich golden auburn, which 
she put simply back from her rounded cheek 
and wound in one heavy braid around her 
head. Any one else would have trained that 
profusion of hair in curls, or plaits, or bands ; 
but Edith had passed through her lonely 
childhood and girlhood, and now, at seven- 
teen, stood on the confines of womanhood, and 
had not yet learned that, in her youth and 
beauty, she possessed one of the great motive 
powers that rule the world. She had been 
sent, when only eight years old, to the board- 
ing-school at Edgehill; and when, at fifteen, 
the death of her father reduced the whole 
family to poverty, Mrs. Nichols, the principal 
of the school, had offered to keep Edith as 
teacher for the younger scholars, while allow- 
ing her at the same time to finish her educa- 
tion. That process had been considered 
complete the year before; and since then 
Edith had been promoted to the position of 
the chief mathematical and Latin teacher of 
the establishment—a high position for one so 
young to hold—many of her pupils outnum- 
bering her in years; but one that her unusual 
abilities well qualified her to fill. 

I have said that she lonely; and, 
although her childhood and youth had been 
passed among a hundred other young girls, 
still she was essentially alone, for she had a 


was 


disposition reserved to excess, and almost 
morbidly sensitive; and, although she had at 
first formed a few attachments, as intense as 
they were undivided, still the constant change 
in the little world around her, the abrupt sun- 
dering of old ties, and the constant forming 
of new associations, had so worn upon her 
spirits and her heart, that she had long kept 
her affections and thoughts as much as possi- 
ble to herself. She was one that needed the 
constant watchfulness and tender love of a 
mother to strengthen her drooping spirits. 
In the genial atmosphere of a cheerful home, 
she would have developed a bright and happy 
nature, full of vivid sympathies and warm 
affections ; but, thrown back upon herself as 
she was, she had grown outwardly subdued 
and passionless ; while a perfect lava-flood of 
feeling boiled and surged within her breast. 
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You could see no traces of this internal fire in 
her compressed lips or on her calm brow; but 
now and then, when she lifted her white lids, 
and turned her large brown eyes full upon 
you, it was easy to see that all was not at 
peace within. This glimpse into her inner 
life came only occasionally; generally, her 
eyes were full of a soft and tender light, and 
looks of kind feeling and love for all on whom 
their glances fell. 

Edith went through the daily and monoto- 
nous routine of the school almost with the 
precision and regularity of amachine. Trained 
up as she was under its rules, they had be- 
come like asecond nature toher; but through 
it all she lived her own life, and fed her 
thoughts and heart on the unsubstantial nou- 
rishment we gather from the groves and fields 
of dreamland. That airy food suffices for 
many while the world is still new to them, 
and their own wants and desires are vague 
and but half developed within their breasts ; 
but there surely comes a time when the prac- 
tical and the real rise and assert their su- 
premacy, when we turn in loathing from our 
palaces in cloud-land, and demand, with an 
earnestness that will take no denial, for occu- 
pation for our energies, and a home for our 
heart in this world, even if it is only some 
poor hovel of earth and sticks gathered by 
our own hands, with painful labor, from the 
wayside. 

But now Edith’s thoughts did not wander 
quite so far from all her daily associations as 
they would have done a few weeks before. 
She had unbarred the gates of her castle in 
the air to admit an earthly visitant, around 
whose form and character she threw a light 
and glory borrowed from her own imagina- 
tion. Not long before, she had attended her 
first party, and had met there Richard Chaun- 
cey, the eldest son of one of the most influen- 
tial families in the neighborhood. He was 
strikingly handsome, intelligent, and agreea- 
ble, with an ease and gallantry of manner, 
and that air of deference and courtesy to 
ladies that is always so captivating to them. 
To Edith, it was perfectly irresistible. Mr. 
Chauncey seemed to her to combine every 
quality of a hero of romance. His tall and 


graceful figure, his manly bearing, and the 
gentle and even tender consideration of his 
manner to one so timid and unused to society, 
gave him from the first a power over her that 
each succeeding interview but strengthened 
and increased. 
more than responded to on his part. 


This feeling seemed to be 
All that 





he could do by unremitting attentions, and 
expressions showing the tenderest interest in 
her welfare, he did, and succeeded in winning 
Edith’s whole heart, with all its wealth of 
intense concentrated devotion. 

There was a report that Mr. Chauncey was 
engaged to Elizabeth Kingsley, an heiress who 
lived in the city near by them, and often spent 
weeks and months with a married sister of 
his; but this Edith did not believe, for, 
although he never denied it in words, his 
whole manner she felt to be a refutation of 
the charge; and for herself she needed no- 
thing more. But she had other reasons to 
justify her in yielding to this feeling, so new 
and so strangely delightful, that had taken 
possession of her heart. Mr. Chauncey had 
an aunt upon whom Edith’s refinement and 
spirituality of nature had made a most favor- 
able impression; and she did all that she 
could to encourage her nephew’s partiality, 
and strengthen Edith’s hopes. 

‘* Edith will make a far better wife for 
Charles than Miss Kingsley,’’ said Mrs. Chaun- 
cey, one day, to a friend of hers. ‘She will 
have more influence over him. Miss Kingsley 
is nothing but a thoughtless, worldly girl, 
who will lead Charles into all the dissipation 
of fashionable lifé in the city ; and he is only 
too much inclined to that already. To be 
sure, she is rich, and Edith has nothing; but, 
with Charles’ abilities and his profession, he 
ought to be the last one to look for wealth in 
a wife.” 

It had seemed as though Mr. Chauncey had 
come to the same conclusion, for, from the 
first evening of his meeting Miss Earle, he had 
shown most evidently with how much pleasure 
he sought her society. Miss Kingsley’s pre- 
sence appeared to make no difference in his 
attentions to Edith ; and that Miss Kingsley 
evinced no jealousy seemed to Edith another 
proof that no feeling warmer than friendship 
existed between them. 

Only the evening before, they had all met 
at a small party ; and one of those inexplica- 
ble moods of depression that steal over all 
when their feelings are called into constant 
play had come upon Edith, who had seated 
herself a little apart, near a table in a corner, 
and occupied herself apparently with looking 
over the engravings that covered it, while she 
gave her fancies full liberty to wander where 
they would. Some might have accounted for 
her sadness by observing that Mr. Chauncey 
had devoted himself all the earlier part of the 
evening to Miss Kingsley; but Edith would 
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have repelled that charge indignantly. Aclose 
observer would have seen that Mr. Chauncey’s 
eyes and attention wandered from the light 
and frivolous chat, and the unmeaning laugh- 
ter of the one with whom he was conversing, 
to the white-robed, golden-haired figure that 
sat so quietly apart from the gay throng, as 
though she were emphatically in them, and 
not of them. 

‘‘ What a peculiar person Miss Earle is! is 
she not?’ said Miss Kingsley, noticing the 
long, earnest gaze which Mr. Chauncey turned 
towards her. 

“She is not like young ladies generally, I 
think,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Indeed, I do not know 
that I ever met one like her before.’’ 

‘“‘T should think she was eccentric; and I 
must become better acquainted with her. I 
am like you in that; there is nothing I like 
better than a little dash of eccentricity ; it is 
so amusing.’’ 

‘*T should not think eccentric was exactly 
the word to apply to Miss Earle; but you will 
understand her better when you are acquainted 
with her. Have you learned any new songs 
lately? Or sing me one of your old ones. I 
like them better than I could anything new.”’ 

After the usual amount of solicitation, Miss 
Kingsley allowed herself to be led to the 
piano, and, taking off her gloves, and laying 
down her fan and handkerchief with as much 
ceremony and display as possible, turned 
coquettishly to Mr. Chauncey, and asked what 
she should sing for him. 

‘*Do you remember ‘Oh, cast that shadow 
from thy brow!’?” asked he; and Miss 
Kingsley replying by commencing it, Mr. 
Chauncey was at last at liberty to seat him- 
self by Edith. 

‘*You know that song, do you not?’ in- 
quired he. 

***Oh, cast that shadow from thy brow! 
My dark-eyed love, be glad awhile !’”’ 


throwing a great deal of expression into the 
words by his look and manner. 

Miss Kingsley’s eyes were of the lightest 
blue; and the knowledge of that made Edith’s 
1eart beat with a sudden and passionate throb 
of pleasure. If she had been more used to 
the world, and accustomed to the flatteries 
that follow youth and beauty almost as a 
matter of course, she would not have been so 
easily won to believe all that she wished. 
But she had lived so secluded and isolated a 
life that, what would have been to another 
person a mere matter for an evening’s pastime, 
to be forgotten when the morning brought its 








toils and duties, was to her food for serious 
thought and ardent feeling, and a foundation 
for hopes and schemes of future happiness too 
full of bliss to be more than dimly imaged 
forth. 

‘Are you not jealous?’’ asked a lady of 
Miss Kingsley, with a glance at Edith and Mr. 
Chauncey, that showed what she meant. 

‘* Jealous of Miss Earle? Oh no!’’ was the 
reply, with a look of conscious superiority 
that made her companion think that want of 
self-appreciation was no defect in Miss Kings- 
ley’s character. But yet the young lady did 
not feel quite so much at her ease as her pride 
made her appear; and she resolved to brin 
their engagement, which had hitherto beeu 
rather a tacit, half-acknowledged one, to a 
speedy conclusion. 

While Edith was recalling and revolving in 
her mind all the words, and looks, and tones 
so full of meaning that had been addressed to 
her the evening before, and the light in her 
eye grew every moment softer and deeper, and 
the color faded and flushed on her cheek, 
there was heard the sound of a horseman’s 
approach, and Mr. Chauncey appeared, riding 
up the road that led to Edgehill. It did not 
seem as though he intended to alight, for, 
after giving a message to a servant, he turned 
his horse’s head in the opposite direction, 
when, suddenly perceiving Miss Earle, he 
rode hastily towards her, threw himself from 
his horse, and drew near her, saying: ‘‘I came 
on an errand from my sister here, and, if 
I had not another engagement, should be 
tempted not to return again just yet. It is 
a beautiful evening, Miss Edith.’’ And he 
seated himself by her side. 

Once there, it appeared impossible for him 
to leave her. Worldly, self-indulgent, and 
pleasure-loving as he was, there was an irre- 
sistible charm to him in Edith’s lofty spiritu- 
ality of nature and earnest simplicity of 
character. Companionship with her seemed 
to lift him into a purer atmosphere; and he 
never felt so well satisfied with himself and 
the whole world as when he was by her side. 

Two hours passed away—and it seemed to 
them both but a single moment—when the 
sound of a bell ringing for nine o’clock pray- 
ers recalled Mr. Chauncey to a recollection of 
his forgotten engagement. He had promised 
Miss Kingsley to be with her in the early part 
of the evening, and accompany her to spend 
a few hours with a mutual friend. He made 
his adieus hastily, and hurried off to make 
his peace with the neglected lady. On his 
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way there, he tried to recollect what he had 
said. If his words were not an express decla- 
ration of love, they were so very much like it 
that he was startled on recalling them. ‘‘ This 
will never do,” he thought. ‘‘If Miss Earle 
could only change places with Miss Kingsley, 
now, how happy we might be !’’—for he could 
not help perceiving that Edith was becoming 
somewhat interested in him; and he felt sure 
that he could deepen that interest into love, 
if he would allow himself to do so. He did 
not know how far her feelings had become 
involved, for her manner was so composed 
and reserved that he was deceived into think- 
ing her a calm and unimpassioned person, 
whose judgment would always control her 
affections. And he appreciated too highly 
money, and all the advantages and luxuries 
that money brings, to be willing to resign the 
fortune within his reach, and to choose delibe- 
rately a life of exertion and toil, whose har- 
vest, however abundant it might be, would 
not come for many years, in preference to one 
of ease and freedom from all anxiety. He 
loved Edith, he felt; and he had never known 
how well until he had determined to take that 
step that must separate them entirely from 
each other. But he loved himself still better; 
and, while acknowledging to himself that no 
other woman would ever win so high a place 
in his heart and esteem as she had done, he 
yet preferred to gratify his ambition to his 
love. That very evening, while Edith was 
musing over his tender words and looks, and 
feeling sure that they bore but one interpreta- 
tion, and that her lot in life was henceforth 
to walk a proud and happy wife under the 
protecting care and love of one in whom, in 
her eyes, all the perfections of a hero of ro- 
mnance were centred, Mr. Chauncey was sooth- 
ing the irritated pride of the haughty heiress, 
and assuring her that she alone was the one 
to whom all his hopes and wishes turned, and 
entreating her to be allowed to make their 
engagement public, to stop, he said, the 
tongues of those gossips who delighted in 
making a serious affair out of a little friendly 
intercourse. 

Miss Kingsley would not consent; but Mr. 
Chauncey thought it best to avoid Edgehill as 
much as possible. For the last few weeks, he 
had found some excuse for making an almost 
daily visit there ; and now, when three or four 
days passed without her seeing him, Edith 
began to grow uneasy. She felt sure that he 
could not be well; but, before she had time 
to ascertain that it was not illness that had 





kept him away, she was herself summoned to 
the sick-bed of a sister. When she reached 
the depot where she was to take the cars, she 
found Mr. Chauncey there awaiting her. He 
had heard in some way of her departure, and 
had come to take leave of her. They had 
time only for a few hurried words, a clasp of 
the hand, and they were parted by the hurry- 
ing engine. 

As Edith glanced back towards Mr. Chaun- 
cey, and met his gaze, she felt that she could 
not be mistaken in thinking that his parting 
look spoke most unmistakably love strong 
and ardent. Her long and lonely ride seemed 
anything but solitary, so peopled were her 
thoughts with bright hopes and visions of a 
blissful future. 

In a few weeks, her sister recovered so far 
that Edith was able to return. Standing in 
the same depot, awaiting the arrival of the 
carriage that was to take her to Edgehill, she 
overheard a conversation between two ladies 
near her. They were talking of a wedding 
among the fashionables of the city. Miss 
Kingsley was the bride; and her dress and 
appearance were discussed with much anima- 
tion. Edith heard their words, because they 
forced themselves upon her ear; but she 
would rather have been allowed to indulge 
her own meditations undisturbed, when a 
familiar name aroused her dormant attention. 

‘* Charles Chauncey has done very well for 
himself. Two hundred thousand dollars are 
not to be found every day. But Ido not think 
he seems a very happy bridegroom.’’ 

‘*How pale you are, my poor child !’’ said 
Mrs. Nichols, when Edith entered her room. 
‘*T am afraid you have overworked yourself 
nursing your sister. You must not go into 
the school until next week.”’ 

‘*Oh yes, if you please! I would rather go 
in to-morrow. I am quite well—only tired ; 
I shall be rested to-morrow.”’ 

It is strange that a feeling that springs up 
so suddenly and grows so rapidly should take 
such deep and firm hold in the heart; but, 
contend as she did with a love that had now 
become sinful to indulge, it was years before 
Edith could feel that she had overcome it. It 
was long before she could hear Mr. Chauncey’s 
step or voice, or meet his glance unmoved. 
It would have been far better for her if she 
could have left that place, whose every hill, 
or path, or tree recalled some memory of her 
past happiness. There she had walked with 
him; through that winding road, so shaded 
by trees, they had ridden together; on that 
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massive rock were her initials cut by him as 
they sat under its shadow; while he spoke, 
and she listened to words that had to her but 
one interpretation. She had to bear her great 
sorrow, and go through her conflict unaided 
by human help; for, amid all the throng of 
people among whom her daily life was passed, 
there was not one to whom she could have 
opened her heart, not one from whose sympa- 
thy her sensitive and too refined nature would 
not have shrunk. She felt sometimes that it 
was almost more than she could bear. De- 
prived as she was of the safety-valve afforded 
by home affectioas and cares to the over- 
charged heart, to have the one bark in which 
all her hopes were freighted so pitilessly 
wrecked, made her feel herself alike aban- 
doned by Heaven and by man. At times, 
although she did not realize it, Edith was not 
far from the narrow boundary that separates 
reason from insanity. ‘If I could only cease 
to love him!’’ she thought. And she strug- 
gled passionately with the strong féelings that 
had wound themselves around his image, but 
in vain. Other suitors she had, and one 
whom she felt that, if he had presented him- 
self under other circumstances, she could 
have loved, for he was manly, and intelligent, 
and handsome, and rich; but her strict sense 
of right would not allow her to do any one 
the injustice of marrying him while her heart 
was still another’s ; and so six years passed 
away, and Edith Earle was Edith Earle still. 
But what she could not do herself, time and 
Mr. Chauncey at last did for her. As years 
passed on, and her judgment and character 
improved, he grew more and more careless, 
self-indulgent, and even a little coarse. Still 
handsome, but with that mere physical beauty 
that has so little attraction to a cultivated 
mind and heart, his countenance, flushed and 
bioated, had lost all the charm that the frank 
generosity of youth had given to it. His 
manners too had lost the light gayety and 
kindly ease of earlier manhood, and, instead 
of changing to a more grave and dignified 
bearing suited to his maturer years, had be- 
come heavy and indifferent. 

A sudden change in the fortunes of the 
Earle family called Edith home. A relative 
had died; and they were now independent. 
Edith was glad to be once more with her *‘ own 
people ;’’ but family ties once broken by a 
separation so long can never again be entirely 
reunited. She felt the loss of her daily duties, 
and knew that there was a great void in her life 
to fill. The church had, in her days of isola- 








tion and trouble, taken the place of a home to 
her; and to that she now resolved to dedicate 
all the years of her sorrow-stricken life that 
remained. With her Sunday-school, and a 
school for orphan girls that she herself estab- 
lished, and the poor whom she visited, she 
contrived so to crowd her days with cares for 
others that she had no time to brood over her 
own peculiar trials. There was a Mr. Lister 
connected with the same church, of whom she 
gathered that he was a most efficient assistant 
of the minister, and most generous aider in 
all the benevolent societies formed by the 
congregation. She had heard him constantly 
spoken of, now as collecting a mission school 
in the outskirts of the city where they lived, 
and now as assisting some poor family in the 
neighborhood, or as aiding the pastor in his 
duties ; but she had never seen him. There 
was one busy, bustling man in the congrega- 
tion whom she had decided in her own mind 
to be‘the Mr. Lister she so often heard men- 
tioned ; and she felt no desire to become better 
acquainted with him, as, however good he 
might be, she felt that she should never like 
him. 

One Sunday morning, as she was opening 
her pew-door to step into the aisle, there 
passed her aslight, fragile-looking man, whom 
she had often noticed for his quiet and reve- 
rent demeanor as he sat in his pew a little in 
front of her. As he passed, he turned and 
looked full upon her, with a glance so full of 
earnest interest that, though it was but a 
momentary one, sent an answering thrill 
through her frame. She wondered who the 
person might be; but, with her usual reserve, 
she made no inquiries. 

During the week, a gentleman called on 
Miss Earle to tell her about a poor little deaf, 
dumb, and blind child whom he had disco- 
vered, and to ask Edith, as he knew that she 
had both time and interest to spare for works 
of charity, to try and discover whether some 
means of arousing his dormant powers could 
not be found. She readily consented to make 
the attempt, and, after some weeks of patient 
labor, began to be rewarded by faint hopes of 
success. 

While engaged in trying to teach her little 
charge, one day, the same gentleman who had 
attracted her attention in church entered the 
room. Evidently he had been in the habit of 
visiting the widowed mother of the poor child, 
for she received him as an old friend; and 
neither did he seem surprised at meeting Miss 
Earle there. Indeed, she discovered after- 
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wards that it was through his advice that she 
had been asked to undertake that office. In- 
troducing himself as Mr. Lister, and calling 
her by name, he proceeded at once to talk 
about her little charge in a manner that 
showed that he had given a great deal of 
thought to the subject. His manners were so 
gentlemanly and polished, and all that he 
said was so judicious and sensible, that Edith 
listened to him with real pleasure, and was 
glad to find that he was Mr. Lister, and that 
the self-complacent gentleman who always 
made himself so prominent in church could 
not claim that title. 

After that, Mr. Lister and Edith met con- 
stantly. Their views and pursuits were the 
same; and the families on both sides, as well 
as the world in general, concurred in thinking 
it a very suitable match. Evidently Mr. Lis- 
ter agreed with them; but Miss Earle did not. 
Admiration of the beautiful was a very impe- 
rative quality with her; and Mr. Lister was 
far from handsome. He was at first glance 
rather insignificant-looking ; and she could 
pardon any defect but that. Neither had he 
a pleasant voice; and her ear was a very sen- 
sitive one, and demanded to be gratified. She 
dreaded, too, to have those feelings reawak- 
ened through whose power she had suffered so 
much. So she tried to make Mr. Lister under- 
stand that, though she appreciated him as a 
friend, he could never be anything more to 
her. But, quick as he was, generally, to 
comprehend all that she said or intimated, on 
that point he was obstinately stupid; and 
Edith saw with dismay that he was slowly but 
surely approaching toadeclaration. She fled 
before it. 

She went to make Mrs. Nicholls a long- 
promised visit. The very day after her arrival, 
Mr. Chauncey called upon her. He had been 
a widower for more than a year; and, as 
Hdith hastily arranged her hair before she 
went to receive him, she felt her cheek grow 
pale and her hand tremble. The old feeling 
was not dead yet. Would ii ever die? she 
asked herself, impatiently. Yes; it gave up 
the ghost forever on the first sight of that 
heavy, middle-aged gentleman who advanced 
to meet her. Either her judgment had refined 
very much since she first knew him, she 
thought, or he had deteriorated; perhaps 
both. She talked with him a few minutes, 


and then other visitors came in to claim her 
attention ; but she was conscious all the time 
that his eyes and thoughts were turned upon 
her. 
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‘* What are you thinking about, Mr. Chaun- 
cey?’’ asked a lady. ‘‘ Your thoughts are 
evidently wandering somewhere.”’ 

‘Not out of this room, Iassure you. Iwas 
thinking how differently time treats some 
people. Here am I so changed, grown so old; 
and Miss Earle looks exactly as she did eight 
years ago, when I first saw her. I wish I 
knew her secret.’’ And he sighed. He tried 
to renew his former intimacy with Edith; but 
the time for it had gone by; not that there 
was on her part any feeling of resentment, 
but she only wondered how he could ever 
have been so important to her happiness. 
She found herself constantly drawing compa- 
risons between Mr. Chauncey and Mr. Lister, 
and always to the advantage of the latter. 
She was surprised to find how large a place in 
her thoughts and heart he filled. She became 
conscious that her feelings were setting with 
a strong if quiet current in his favor; but 
with a sort of perverse firmness she deter- 
mined not to yield to them. In her calmer 
moments, she had resolved never to marry, 
and she would keep her resolve. With this 
resolution, she returned home. On her ar- 
rival, she found the family in a state of 
consternation and distress. 

“Oh, Aunt Edith, Mr. Lister is killed!” 
said her little nephew, running to meet her. 
‘*He was in the cars when that dreadful acci- 
dent happened, and was killed instantly.’’ 

**You thoughtless child! what did you tell 
her so abruptly for?’’ said Mrs. Earle, as she 
hastened to catch the fainting Edith, and 
placed her on a sofa. 

It was nearly an hour before she opened her 
eyes; and, when she did, the first object that 
met her gaze was Mr. Lister bending with 
anxious interest over her. The report of his 
having been killed was of course a false one; 
and, knowing that Edith was to arrive in the 
city that day, he had gone to meet her, and, 
missing her, had followed her home. Almost 
before her consciousness had entirely returned, 
Edith recognized him, and, throwing her arms 
around his neck, burst into a flood of tears. 

That hour of agonized feeling swept away, 
like straw, all her doubts, and distrust, and 
resolution to lead a single life. 

**You must not scold John for his incon- 
siderate speech,’’ said Mr. Lister to Mrs. 
Earle; ‘‘for, if it had not been for that, I 
might have had to wait another year for my 
answer.”’ 
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THE WATCHER. 
BY UCALEO. 


Mipsient, dark, and wild, and dreary, 
Rested on my spirit weary, 

Hovered o’er my lonely dwelling ; 
Earth, and air, and roaring ocean, 
All were blent in wild commotion 

By the tempest loudly swelling ; 
And the storm-wind, moaning sadly, 
Howling wildly, shrieking madly, 
Thrilled me, filled me with a feeling 
Half of terror; o’er me stealing 

With a strange mysterious power, 

Born of midnight’s mystic hour. 


By the taper’s dim light only, 
Sat I there, a watcher lonely, 

With the soul-forsaken clay ; 
Death had set his seal so frigid 
On the lips so pale and rigid, 

Where a grim smile seemed to stray ; 
And they seemed to move and mutter 
Things which naught of earth could utter, 
As the dim and ghostly shimmer 
Of the taper’s feeble glimmer 

Cast a sickly, flickering glare 

O’er the pallid features there. 


Shutters creaked, and casements rattled, 

Wind and rain together battled 
For an entrance at the door: 

All those lone apartments threading, 

I could hear strange footsteps treading 
Softly on the matted floor. 

Voices whispered all around me: 

Icy terror chilled and bound me ; 

Scarcely moving, scarcely breathing, 

Fancy, fearful phantoms wreathing ; 
Thus I watched and prayed fur day, 
While the midnight wore away. 


While the wind’s unearthly shrieking 
Seemed in tones of terror speaking 
To my spirit filled with fear, 
Till it sunk to sullen moaning, 
Dreary, dismal, doleful groaning, 
Faintly falling on my ear; 
Till the tempest, growiug weary, 
Ceased its howling, wild and dreary, 
And the moonlight, faintly glimmering, 
Through the darkness softly shimmering, 
Came to me with cheering ray, 
While I waited for the day. 


Then my sinking spirit rallied, 
From my dismal nook I sallied 
To the casement wide and dim ; 
And my throbbing brow—to rest it— 
Ou the ice-cold pane I pressed it, 
While I watched the shadows grim ; 
But strange spite the spirits bore me; 
Suddenly there rose before me— 

Oh! the horror that came o’er me— 
One whose shroud was torn and gory, 
And his ghastly, bleeding breast 
To the same cold pane he pressed. 


Then with freezing fear I shivered, 
Every nerve in terror quivered, 
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And I sinking seemed to be: 

Of all power that sight bereft me, 

Reason, thought, and feeling left me, 
Midnight darkness sbrouded me. 

But, oh joy! a voice from heaven 

Bade the mighty spell be riven. 

Then the bleeding corse receded, 

And with life revived I pleaded 
“Save! oh, save!’’—E’en while I spoke 
The phantom fled, and I awoke 


SEVERED. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


WE are severed, we are severed ! 
And we ne’er shall meet again ; 
Dark between us rise the mountains, 
Cold between us rolls the main ; 
We have loved, and we are parted, 

We shall never meet again. 


How we loved, and how we parted, 
It were all in vain to tell; 

*Mid the silence of the midnight 
I can hear her last farewell ; 

And her last kiss on my forehead 
Lingers yet as when it fell. 


We are severed, we are severed ! 
And we ne’er shall meet again, 
Though my restless spirit bear me 

Over sea and over plain; 
For the ring upon her finger 
Parts us wider than the main. 


ALONE. 
BY MABEL GRAY. 


ALonk with all the busy crowd 
Who throng life’s narrow streets, 
No sympathy among the proud 
My eager spirit meets. 


Alone, alone, no kindred heart 
Responsive beats to mine; 

None with the stranger claim a part 
*Mid the dark scenes of time. 


Alone, when at the kindly word 
From sympathetic hearts, 

My spirit’s inmost depths are stirred, 
And tears of joy will start. 


Alone upon this happy earth, 
Where all seems bright and gay, 
And every breeze wafts joy and mirth 
While speeding on its way. 


With lips of love and eyes of light 
That kindred others meet, 

But loving words, and glances bright, 
The stranger never greet. 


But when this weary life is o'er, 
This heart, now cold and chill, 
May meet upon that heavenly shore 

With those who love it still 
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A NORTHERN MAY-DAY. 
BY M. A. RICE 


We northern people are too near the pole. 

Our clear, swift rivers their pure waters roll 
Beneath the solid ice for half the year; 

While the brown earth is covered far and near 
With snow that sparkles when the low sun shines, 
Sports on the air, and nestles in the pines. 

This might perhaps be borne if, when May-day 
Comes with its call to sylvan haunts away, 

Old Boreas would to his grim caves retire, 

Or soften into zephyrs that inspire 

Glad thoughts in blithe young beings, who in bowers, 
Just budding into greenness, search for flewers. 
‘Tis true there were no frost leaves wrought last night 
On window pane, and now the sun is bright ; 

But there is such a coldness on the air, 

"Twould chill enthusiasm to despair 

In any but young spirits; here they come 

In winter wrappings—they do hasten home 

To crown their May Queen where the wood-fire burns, 
Yet, as to me each bright-eyed maiden turns, 

I see the rose vies with the dimple there, 
Contrasting with a forehead softly fair. 

They crowd around me, boys and girls a score, 
With tiny baskets crowded with fair store 

Of nature’s earliest offerings ; violets blue, 

With their large deep-veined leaves of emerald hue, 
And sweet anemone, whose petals white 

Are flushed with color, something like the light 
Which Phebus throws upon the eastern sky 

In the soft summer time when day is nigh ; 
Clatonias too, the tiniest little things, 

Whose stem supports two leaves like folded wings, 
Its fairy, dainty flower-cup streaked with pink, 
Which one dew-drop would fill to brim, I think; 
And adder-tongue, with liliaceous bell 

On long frail stem that trembles to each swell 

Of the spring wind, wrapt round with its long leave 
So strangely spotted; yet “‘they say’’ it weaves 
Prettily in a wreath, its primrose hue 

Is not unsightly with the white and blue. 

But far the prettiest flower I've seen to-day 

Is blue-eyed Katie, chosen Queen of May ; 

That soft pure brow by glossy curls half hid, 
Those starry eyes veiled by the snowy lid, 
Fringed by long silken lashes ; her whole mien, 
Her very air does honor to the queen. 

And now the merry shout is “ Haste away, 

We'll weave our wreaths, and crown our queen to-day ; 
Vow strict allegiance on her hand so fair, 

And dance before her, till we all repair 

To a right royal feast bedecked with flowers ; 
Come, haste away, they fly, the rosy hours.” 

And as these children pass into the street, 

Their soft-voiced laughter, echoing full and sweet, 
Comes back into the stillness of my room, 

Yet fragrant with the blossoms’ sweet perfume, 

I close the door and take my ‘customed seat 

Near a large window looking down the street ; 
Their varied wrappings flutter wild and free 

In the cold wind, but "tis a joy to see 

Their light elastic tread and rampant glee. 

The sun is clear and bright; the clouds, a few 

Are small and white on sky intensely blue; 

And now the wind takes up a symphony, 
Deep-toned and tender ; then all deep, and high, 





And wondrous music does to chorus swell 

Through heaven's divine orchestra ; then, like shell 
Or mellow flute, it pipes outside the pane, 

Saying, sarcastically, ‘‘Be young again, 

And you will prize our music ; let the spell 

Of youth again come o’er thee; we do well.” 


**DON’T STAY LONG.’’ 


A Look of yearning tenderness 
Beneath her lashes lies, 

And hope and love unutterable 
Are sha. _ wed in her eyes, 

As in some deep unruffled stream 
Are clouds and summer skies. 


She ’s passed to early womanhood, 
From dreamy, sweet girl-life, 

And crossed the rosy threshold, but 
To find herself a wife; 

Oh, gently should he lead her steps 
A.ong the path of life! 


And as she clasps her small white hands 
Upon his arm so strong, 

How often, like a summer sigh, 
Or a sweet pleading song, 

She whispers with the parting kiss: 
** Beloved one, don’t stay long.” 


It ’s almost always on her lip, 
Her gentlest parting words, 

Sweet as the fragrance from rose leaves 
When by soft zephyrs stirred, 

And lingering in the memory 
Like songs of summer birds. 


And in his heart they nestle warm, 
When other scenes amid ; 

He stays not till she weary grows, 
And her fond eyes are hid 

In tears which lie in bitterness 
Beneath each veiling lid. 


And oh, how many hearts are kept 
By that love-uttered song! 

There 's scarcely one who on life’s waves 
Is swiftly borne along, 

But what has heard from some dear lips 
Those sweet words: ‘‘ Don’t stay long.” 


SONNET.—GENESARET. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Waat reminiscences thou callest up, 

Thou sacred sea! Upon thy palmy shore, 

Emanuel healed the multitude of yore, 
Ere came his time to drink the fated cup 
In sad Gethsemane. Thy waters blue 

Bore up the tiny bark in which he sailed 

When frightened, his disciples asked, what ailed 
The raging sea? He who divinely knew, 
Said—Peace! be still! and thy mad waves were calm 

On thy unstable surface, too, he walked, 

And with the trembling Peter friendly talked, 
Who cried: ‘‘ Lord! save, I perish.”’ Stately palm, 
Nor sacred fig, now, on thy shore is seen, 

Where, erst, in glory, flourished they so green 
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TO HYLA. 
BY c—. 

Lapy, it seemeth wild and vain 
For my weak hand to touch again 
The harp it strung in hours bygone; 
No effort can the strain prolong, 
Or give me back the plaintive lays* 
it murmured forth in other days; 
Oh, never more my list’ning ear 
The boyhood notes it loved can hear! 


Dost thou remember, lady fair, 

The pensive and the gloomy air 

Of my last strain, its mournful swell, 
When I bid harp and thee farewell? 

As saddest sounds rung from the chords, 
My heart was all too full for words ; 
Yet thus we cling, with hopes and fear-, 
To the wild harp of early years. 

And days have fled with their soft balm 
Across my heart, like Lethean calm ; 
But never can its hopes restore— 

Life’s juyous spring and summer o’er— 
Nor bring again the peerless flower 
Which I had known in morning hour; 
But these complainings soon must cease, 
My harp and spirit be at peace. 

The minstrel’s eye is growing dim, 
Unbidden tears surround its brim ; 

But in his heart one living flame 

Burns on forever, still the same 

Bright, pure, and unextinguished blaze 
That lighted up more youthful days 
And yet illumes the heart alone, 


Though passion’s breath so long hath flown. 


I ne’er forget the hour we met— 

That meeting in my soul is set 

Among the few undying things 

Which round my heart eternal clings— 
Though I ne’er meet those eyes’ soft beam 
Which, erst, had lit my boyhood dream 
Before Love's canker-worm a nest 

Had made within my throbbing breast. 


Oh, ever wilt thy mem’ry dwell 

In my bosom’s holiest cell! 

And, Lady, when the hour shall come 
To call the wanderer to his home, 
When harp and harper both shall mould 
Low in earth’s bosom, still add cold, 
Wilt thou then come at twilight’s close 
To bless his lone and soft repose! 
Remember then, oh, lady fair! 

We breathe for thee our fondest prayer: 
That all thy future days may beam 

As bright as morning's rosy dream, 
And on thy nights no sorrow break 
Thy slumbers soft as moonlit lake, 
When not a breath of night-wind stirs 
Among its banks of skirted firs. 


Forgive me, if my closing tone 

In mournful cadence floats alone ; 

Too long I 've lingered o’er this strain, 
I cannot wake the chords again 

To notes I loved in earlier years, 
Whose music now my bosom sears ; 
But I must break its trancing spell, 
And ‘id, sweet Hywa, fare thee well 
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Enigmas, 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
APRIL NUMBER 


9. Cow-hide. 10. Birth-day. 11. Star. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN APRIL NUMBER, 


Mis-is-sip-pi. 





CHARADES 
12. 
My first is what love-sick maidens oft do 
And the name of a timber quite plenty ; 
My second brings objects distinctly to view, 
And tells when our pockets are empty. 
My whole is a blessing kindly sent, 
With which poor folks must be content 
13. 
For my fret ofttimes you humbly pray, 
And still, when granted, wish the boon away ; 
"Tis light, ’tis heavy, now a blessing, now a ban, 
And then, like Shakspeare’s charity to man, 
“It droppeth like the gentle dew from heaven ;” 
Anon ’tis wild with desolation driven. 
My next can cross the tide and span the flood, 
And then come reeking home with living blood 
My whole’s aerial, bright with living dyes, 
A gift, a hope, a tenant of the skies. 


ENIGMAS. 
14. 


WE are two, and often rosy ; 

When two more of different gender 
Meet us, we are very cosy, 

Yielding much to all that’s tender 


15. 
I’m sometimes fair as driven snow, 
Then black as blackest shades below ; 
I boast a face that few withstand 
Without a rival, save my hand ; 
My voice has such a dulcet strain, 
All pray to hear that note again, 
And yet, ofttimes it tells a tale 
That makes the rosiest cheek grow pale 
It parts the hearts that love hath tied, 
It severs friends the world hath tried. 
I grace St. Peter’s holy dome, 
Yet in each kitchen find a home. 
Oft cuckoo sing, sweet bird of spring, 
Though time itself is on my wing 





A PUZZLE. 
I am composed of seven letters. 
My 1, 6, 2, 4, is my reason for writing to yoa. 
My 2, 1, 4, is a conclusion. 
My 3, 6, 5, is a species of fish 
My 4, 6, 1, 7, 3, is a close compact 
My 5, 3, 1, 4, is w. at we should not do with a book 
My 6, 5, 7, 2, it wowld scon be destroyed. 
My 7, 3, 1, 4, is what I wish you to do with my whole, 


for which is inclosed the money. 
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NOVELTIES FOR MAY. 





NOVELTIES 


FOR MAY. 





Fig. 1.—Chemisette and sleeves of thulle, 
intended for evening-dress at opera, or social 
gathering. To be worn with a plain silk cor- 
sage, and skirt of the same—-the corsage low 
in the neck, and with short sleeves. The 
thulle over waist is drawn in puffs, and con- 


Fig. 2. 
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fined by extremely narrow black velvet rib- 
bon, with knots of the same. It is cut square 
at the throat, 2 /a Raphael, or, as some call it, 
vandyke, the prevailing fashion of the year. 
It is extremely simple and tasteful for young 
people. 
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Fig. 2.—Fichu Marie Antoinette, intended 
to be worn in the same way, and more espe- 
cially suited to a simple home dress of lawn, 
barge, or any tissue, for those who wish to 
avoid the confinement of a high corsage in the 
summer months. Material spotted lace or 
muslin; two frills of the same, headed by a 
puff, through which is run a light-colored 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Sleeve, to be worn with fichu Fig. 2. 

Fig. 4.—New style of puffed thulle sleeve, 
suited to general wear. The bows may be of 
velvet, or tinted ribbon. 


Fig. 5. 
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Square cut at the neck, with rich fall of lace, 
and puff of plain Brussels for a ribbon. 


HEADDRESSES | 

FOR OPERA, CONCERT, OR EVENING PARTIES. 

. . : 
Fig. 1.—Cache peigne of lace and flowers, | 

' 

with blue satin ribbon loops and streamers ; 


Fig. 1. 
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a fine cordon of the flowers (forget-me-nots) 
crosses the head above the brow. 













Fig. 2.—Headdress of chenille rings, in scar- 
let, attached to a fanchon of scarlet velvet, 
suited to a blonde. 

Fig. 3. 





Fig. 3.—Hair turned back from the fore- 
head, Louis XIV. style, with a headdress of 
velvet rolls, with mixed field-flowers placed 
quite low on each side, and relieved by ends 
of the velvet. Suited toa very young lady. 
All the above are intended for a first season 
out, when the whole dress of the debutante 
should be marked by simplicity. 





Fig. 4.—More elaborate headdress, suited to 
a married lady. 
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A GAUNTLET CUFF, 
FOR SEWING TO THE TOP OF A GLOVE; OR, AS 
WRISTBAND IN A SLEEVE. 





Materials.—One-half ounce of §8-thread Berlin wool, 


drab-colored ; fifteen skeins of military scarlet or rose- 
colored 4-thread wool; one skein of bright violet; a yard 
and a half of satin ribbon ; No. 1 hook; two knitting-pins, 
No. 14. 

Wirth 8-thread wool, cast on sixteen stitches, 
and knit in plain knitting fourteen rows. There 
will be seven ridges. 

Fancy rows.—Slip one. * Bring the wool 
over the front of the needle to the back; knit 
two together. Repeat from *. Knit the last 
stitch without bringing the wool over the needle. 

2d.—Slip one; knit a plain row; repeat 
these two rows till there are three rows of 
holes. 

Now knit fourteen plain rows; now three 
rows of holes, then fourteen plain, then three 
rows of holes, then fourteen plain rows, and 
cast off. 

With scarlet or rose color, crochet a row of 
long stitches along the sides, with two ch be- 
tween each long, sixteen de stitches at each 
end. In each of the rows of ridges caused by 
the plain knitting, work a long stitch with 
three ch between each long, but making five 
ch at the end of each row to turn with. The 
rows with the holes are left without working 
into. Along one side, with violet wool, work 
along the rose-colored row thus: Two de wu 
two ch, three ch. Repeat; fasten off; now 
run in the ribbon very loosely in this row, 
which should sit out like a frill; but take 
care not to double or crease the ribbon. Run 
in the ribbon next the wrist, and draw it up 
to the size of the glove or wrist; fasten the 
ribbon at each end with needle and thread. 











FLOWER-VASE STAND. 
CROCHET. 
(See blue plate in front of Book.) 

Materials.—Half an ounce of shaded green single Berlin 
wool, quarter of an ounce of scarlet wool, one ball of white 
tinsel thread, and four yards of thick cord; crochet hook, 
No. 2. 

MAKE a round foundation with the end of 
the cord; and over this work stitches with 
the tinsel thread so as to entirely cover the 
cord. Ist round, white, increasing in every 
stitch, so as to cover the cord, and allow for 
the increased size of the round. 2d (white 
and scarlet), nine white, three scarlet ; repeat. 
3d, five white in the centre stitches of white, 
fifteen scarlet; repeat. Work nine rounds 
with scarlet, increasing as is necessary. This 
completes the centre. For the leaves, make 
a chain of fifteen stitches with green; work 
down the chain for twelve stitches in single 
crochet ; turn and work one single crochet in 
the first stitch, and one long in each stitch to 
the end, making two stitches in the last but 
one, and three in the last. Work the reverse 
side to correspond with this; work single 
crochet in the three chain stitches which form 
the stem. Make twenty-six leaves, which 
will be required to encircle the mat. For the 
flowers, with tinsel thread work ten 
stitches on the end of the thread; draw it 
close. 1st round, one single crochet, five long, 
one single crochet in every alternate stitch ; 
work chains of three three times in the centre 
of this; draw the thread through to the un- 
derpart ; turn and work six sections of chains 
of five in the foundation round; in each of 
these sections of chains, work one double 
crochet, seven long, one double crochet, and 
fasten off. Eight flowers will be required. 
These, with the leaves, are arranged round 
the edge of mat, and sewed on with a needle 
and wool. 


long 
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THE HOURGLASS CANDLE-STAND. 


FOR THE TOILET-TABLE, 


We this month offer a new article to the 
notice of our subscribers, which is worthy of 
some favor on account of its usefulness, inde- 
pendently of being a novel ornament, espe- 
cially appropriate for the toilet-table. As will 


be seen in our illustration, the form resembles 
that of the hourglass. 

Most ladies have experienced the inconve- 
nience arising from the candles on their toilet- 
table throwing their light upwards rather 
than downwards on their glass. These can- 
dle-stands have been invented to obviate this 
efect of arrangement. One of these articles 
being placed on each side of the mirror, the 








candlesticks are to be mounted upon them, at 
once raising the light to the required height, 
and furnishing tasteful ornaments for the 
table. 

The foundation for this stand is made of 
two flat rounds of wood, con- 
nected together by astem having 
a groove cut in its exact centre. 
These rounds are about six 
inches across, and the stem 
about eight inches in height. 
Any common turner can sup- 
ply this article. 

The design which we have 
supplied for the top of this 
stand is in wool-work. Having 
counted the stitches, a canvas 
must be chosen which, taking 
in the pattern, will also fit the 
round of wood. Being a trifle 
smaller when worked will not 
be an objection, as a few rounds 
of plain stitches will easily en- 
large it sufficiently. The out- 
line is to be worked in black, 
the parts within the two black 
lines being a golden yellow. 
The six compartments within 
the scrolls are alternately rich 
crimson and bright French blue. 
The intertwining bow in the 
centre has a black outline filled 
in with white. The ground 
between the scrolls and the 
outer border is deep chocolate. 
The scallops which form the 
border have a black outline, and 
are alternately of the crimson 
and the blue. The space be- 
yond these, and yet within the 
outer black line, is of the golden 
yellow. The white in the centre 
and all the yellow are greatly improved by 
being crossed with floss silk. 

This round of Berlin wool-work being com- 
pleted must be mounted on the top of the 
wooden frame. An inverted bag of silk must 
then be well fastened down all round, turned 
over, which leaves the rough edges in the 
inside, fastened round the centre in the groove 
of the stem of wood in regular flutings, and 
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then secured all round the bottom, 
which thus becomes the stand of the 
frame. In this way, an exact resem- 
blance of the hourglass is obtained. 

The finishing decoration is done by 
carrying round the topa fringe formed 
with a beading of two rows of beads 
thread in and out, having a loop of 
five beads, from which hangs a tassel 
formed of one large bead with pendent 
loops. The base has simply the two 
rows of beads to match the beading of 
the top. The fastening down in the 
centre of the stem is covered by a 
twist of beads, having much richer 
tassels at their ends. 

The colors of the beads employed in this 
fringe are crystal white, French blue, and gold 
color. So long as these colors are employed, 
being in harmony with the work, their ar- 
rangement is matter of taste. 
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BORDER TU HOURGLASS CANDLE-STAND 


In the same way, the color of the silk which 
conceals the frame-work of the stand may be 
either blue, crimson, or gold color, according 
to the choice or convenience of the lady 
worker. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S CLOAK OR SACQUE. 
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DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S NEW EXPANSION SKIRT. 


WITH THE PATENT ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE, 


SEVERAL reasons why these 
skirts are superior to all others: 

lst. The steel springs are of 
unequalled temper and flexibili- 
ty; they can be wound around 
the finger like a piece of tape, and 
will immediately resume their 
place upon being dropped. 

2d. The covering for the springs 
is made of the finest lace yarn. 

3d. The expansive property 
is a reality, the springs being 
joined by silvered slides, which 
prevent the ends from crossing 
or sticking out, as they do when 
the common India-rubber straps 





are used. 

4th. The expansion is all in 
front, so that the wearer can 
contract or expand the skirt, 
without disrobing, at pleasure. 

5th. The style of finish sur- 
passes anything ever produced, 
either in this country or Europe. 
The eyelets, slides, hooks, and 
fastenings (all silvered), add 
greatly to their beauty as well as 
usefulness. | advantage over the common ‘“ Extension’’ 

| skirts. The corset laces go on the back of the 

ing, as they do, but twelve ounces each. | person. The size of the bustle may be in- 

7th. The ‘ Parent ApsostaBLE BustiE’’ (of creased to any extent desired by drawing the 
which D. & S. are the sole owners), without laces tighter. 
which no skirt is perfect, gives them a decided | Orders can be filled for them. 








6th. Their lightness recommends them, weigh- 








PURSE A LA CHAPEAU. 


Tue hat part of the purse is to be of 
tight crochet ; the band and ends of 


some bright color, also close work. 





The upper part is to be worked cpen 
stitch, and drawn at the top by a silk 


cord, 
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A RUSTIC HANGING BASKET. 








I witx tell you how to make a pretty rustic 
hanging basket for your piazza. You can pro- 
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cure fancifully-shaped wire baskets at the 
wire-workers ; they are very pretty, particu- 
larly for the parlor-table. Line the inside 
with moss, with the green side outwards; it 
will look very prettily through the wide wire 
openings. Then fill the hollow with earth, 
and cover it with moss at the top, so that there 
is nothing to be seen but the rich green velvet 
varied with white lichen. Select as great a 
variety of mosses as you can find, and among 
them plant the little partridge-berry vine, 
with its scarlet fruit. It contrasts prettily 
with the dark moss. It will live and grow 
there a long time; and so will the German 
ivy, which will hang gracefully over the 
basket, and twine upon the cords by which it 
hangs. Can anything be prettier than this 
as an ornament for the vine-shaded porch or 
window? So easily, too, is it made, that no 
one need be without one; but you must not 
forget to water it every few days, and, once in 
a while, the whole basket had better be dipped 
in a pail of water, which will make the moss 
perfectly green and fresh. 





INFANT. 


(See Diagrams, p. 456.) 


Tuis cloak should be made of white 
merino, or cashmere, and the cape 
trimmed with a fringe and braid; the 
sleeves should also be finished with a 


braid. 
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DIAGRAMS OF SPRING CLOAK FOR AN INFANT. 
(See engraving, page 455.) 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 


Tuts design can be done with very trifling 


labor. The diamond and circle which alter- 
nate with each other, and interlace, are worked 
in Broderie @ la Minute with No. 8 cotton. It 
is to be remembered that only one stitch is 
necessary foreach dot. In fact, this is simply 
stitching, the well-rounded material rising up 
in a soft dot, which, when put in with regu- 
larity, rises up round and full, and much 
superior in its way to a spot formed by repe- 
tition of stitches. The scallop is first run in 
No. 8 cotton, and then button-holed in No. 20 
of the same material. The name in the corner 
is worked in the last named cotton, No. 20. 





A CHAIN IN BEADS AND TWIST. 
(See engraving, page 394.) 
Materials.—Six yards of coarse sized twist ; three bunch- 
es of cut jet beads, a little larger than sago seeds; two 
skeins of black silk; No. 3 Penelope hook; a small jet 
clasp, if desired. 
VOL. LVI.—39 








Tus chain is elegant, useful, and quickly 
made, Join each of the lengths of twist into 
a iong one, by tying a strong weaver’s-knot. 
Crochet as much of this in chain-stitch as will 
make six yards and a half; divide this into 
four lengths without cutting ; tie one end con- 
taining the four lengths together, and pin on 
to a leaden cushion. Thread a needle with 
the silk, tie a knot, and fasten into the twist 
about two inches from theend. Thread three 
beads, and pass the needle through the same 
stitch ; then thread one bead, and pass the 
needle through the next length of twist ; then 
another ; pass through the next end another, 
and pass through the outside length; turn 
the lengths on reverse side. Thread three 
more beads, pass through the twist; then 
repeat till there are four rows of beads in 
the group, with six at each edge. Now run 
the needle down the twist for the space of halt 
an inch, and repeat the same. When a yard 
and a quarter is done in this manner, a jet 
clasp may be added, and the chain is complete. 
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left to right, now seven dots downwards; this 
last row will meet the first line of dots. Draw 
sixteen of these crosses. 





DIAGRAM OF PATTERN. 


On the black outline formed by the dots, 
work cross stitches with the scarlet wool, then 
fill in with bugles thus: Thread a needle with 
double cotton, tie a knot and fasten into the 
canvas at the third double stitch from the top 
scarlet line at the left hand side; now work a 
row of bugles, letting each bugle lie across 
two downward threads of the canvas and six 
which run across—consequently three double 
threads of canvas. When this row is finished, 





slip the needle along to two more double 
threads, from where the last row commenced ; 
now work this row with two double instead of 
three double threads of canvas; continue 
working these rows alternately till the canvas 
is filled. In working thus, nine rows of bugles 
should fill the canvas; but it is not material 
that bugles of this size should be used, but 
any that will cover the threads entirely, so as 
to form one glittering mass, which no descrip- 
tion can do justice to. When all these crosses 
are worked, gum them well at the back, and 
also outside and on the wool row. When 
these are dry, cut out the canvas close to the 
wool row with sharp scissors, but not cut the 
wool; then with cotton, the same color, sew 
eight of these crosses together, but sew them 
flat, same as in engraving, then a second 
eight ; afterwards sew the two rows of crosses 
together, then join them round, which should 
now measure twelve inches. But the bugles 
must all lie one way, or the rays of light fall- 
ing on them will be broken. Make the mat at 
the bottom by working double crochet over 
six rows of cord, or cutting out a piece of card- 
board of twelve inches in circumference, cover- 
ing it with black velvet, then a circle of black 
velvet to cover reverse side, then sew the 
bugled crosses by each point, slipping the 
needle from point to point. 





INSERTING. 
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Leceipts, &e. 


HOW TO COOK PORK. 





Tus proportion of persons who are fond of pork to those 
who dislike it are as a hundred to one, and yet it is falsely 
considered a vulgar taste. The passion possessed by the 
Chinese for it has been illustrated by many tales, and, 
when in season, the frequency of its appearance upon a 
homely table is no small proof of the estimation in which 
itis held. It is like veal—indigestible, at least chemists 
consider it so, though some medical men have asserted to 
the contrary ; it should at least be thoroughly cooked, to 
place, if possible, its digestibility beyond a doubt. In 
roasting, or in boiling, ample time should be allowed for 
the joint. Pork is always salted for boiling, and is much 
liked in this furm. When sent to table roasted, apple 
sauce should in every case accompany it. 

As pork is so universally used in every family, and so 
little used for company, it is useless to further comment 
upon it. 

To Roast a Sccxrxa Pie.—A sucking pig should be 
dressed as soon after being killed as practicable. When 
scalded and prepared for cooking, lay in the belly a stuffing 
of bread, sage, and onions, pepper and salt, with a piece 
of butter ; sew it up; rub the skin of the pig with butter ; 
skewer the legs back that, while roasting, the inside as 
well as outside of the pig may be thoroughly browned ; it 
must be put to a quick fire, but at such a distance as to 
roast gradually ; and a coating of flour should be dredged 
over it that it may not blister, or it should not be left a 
minute ; if floured, when the pig is done, scrape the flour 
off with a wooden or very blunt knife, and rub it witha 
buttered cloth ; cut off the head, and, dividing it, take out 
the brains; mix them with a little gravy or bread sauce; 
divide the pig in half, from neck to tail, and Jay each 
inside flat upon the dish, so that the two edges of the back 
touch; place each half of the head, with the outer side 
uppermost, at each end of the dish, and an ear on each 
side; the gravy should be poured in the dish hot, and the 
whole served as hot as possible; as a matter of conve- 
nience, it is often sent to the baker’s oven; a large piece 
of butter should accompany it for the baker to baste it 
with; and, upon its return, it should be cut and served as 
above. 

The gravy may be heightened in its flavor by various 
additions ; or two or three sauces and gravies may be 
served with it, such as veal gravy thickened and flavored 
with wine, lemon-juice, and Cayenne, and also bread sauce 
and a plain gravy ; this may be a matter of taste. 

It is usual to procure the pig from the dealer ready pre- 
pared for cooking; but, in the event of its being required 
to scald it after killing, we subjoin the following receipt :— 


To ScaLD a Suckixe Pig.—Plunge the pig into cold water 
the instant it is killed; let it remain five minutes; have 
ready pounded resin, and rub well with it over the skin; 
plunge it into a tub of scalding water, letting it remain 
only half a minute ; remove it, and immediately take off the 
hair; lose no time; if the hair should not come freely from 
some parts, rub it again with resin, and put it into the 
scalding water, and then remove the hair; when it is all 
off, wash it well with warm water, and then in cold, 
changing the water several times that no flavor of the 
resin may be retained ; cut off the feet at the first joint; 
slit down the belly, and remove the entrails; put aside 
the heart, liver, and lights with the feet; wash again 
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inside and out the pig, dry it well, and keep it from the 
air by covering it with a cloth. 

Roast Pia.—Soak in milk some light bread; boil some 
sage and onions in plenty of water; strain it off, and chop 
it all very fine; press the milk from the bread, and then 
mix the sage and onion with pepper and salt ; in the bread, 
put the yolk of ar egg to bind it a little; put this in the 
inside of the pig, rub the pig over with milk and butter, 
paper it, roast it a beautiful brown ; cut off the head before 
it is drawn from the spit, and likewise cut it down the 
back, and then you will not break the skin; take out the 
spit, cut off the ears from the head, and crack the bone, 
and take out the brains; put them in a stewpan with all 
the inside stuffing and a little brown sauce; dish the pig, 
the back outside, and put the sauce in the middle, and 
some in a boat, the ears at each end. ° 

A Lea or Pork Roastep.—The pork should be young 
and dairy-fed; score the skin with a sharp penknife; a 
little fresh butter is sometimes rubbed over the skin to 
make it brown and crisp without blistering ; chop some 
sage, that has been scalded, very fine; add to it an onion 
parboiled ; mix bread-crumbs and a small portion of apple 
chopped very fine; mix all together; season with pepper 
and salt; make an incision, separating the skin from the 
fat in the under and fillet end of the leg, and place the 
stuffing there; the time of roasting will depend upon the 
size of the leg; serve up with apple-sauce. 


A Lee or Pork Bortep.—After haying been salted, it 
should be washed in clean cold water, and scraped tho- 
roughly white and clean preparatory tc cooking ; it should 
then be put into a floured cloth, and into cold water on the 
fire; when the rind is quite tender, the pork will be done; 
let the water be well skimmed, and serve with such vege- 
tables as are in season ; should the joint be large, allow a 
quarter of an hour to each pound, with an additional twenty 
minutes from the time it boils. 

Lom or Pork should, like the leg, be scored before 
roasting, and well jointed to make the chops separate 
easily, and then roast as a loin of mutton; or, it may be 
put into enough water to cover it; simmer until it is nearly 
done; then take it out, take the skin off, coat it well with 
yolk of egg and bread-crumbs; roast for about a quarter 
of an hour, until it is thoroughiy done. 

SPARERIB.—A sparerib will take two hours and a half 
to roast, unless very large; and then three hours will be 
required to cook it thoroughly ; while roasting, baste with 
butter, and dredge with flour; pound some sage, and 
powder the sparerib with it about twenty minutes before 
it is done ; a pinch of salt may be added. 


SpaRERIB OF PorkK—Roast.—You must paper and Joint 
this down the middle, and sprinkle it with a little fine sage 
and salt; baste and flour it well; apple sauce in a boat. 


Curing or Pork.—Generally used at Christmas. This, 
when properly cured, is mostly used cold; boil it in a 
cloth, with a sauce of red cabbage, or sourcrout if cold ; 
garnish with parsley. 

Curing or Pork.—This joint is usually sent to table with 
turkey; it should be salted for about sixty or seventy 
hours previous to cooking, and then be roasted ; a chine 
boiled is as often sent to table as roasted ; but the latter is 
usually preferred. 

Neck oF Pork Rotiep.—Bone it, chop sage finely, mix 
it with well-powdered bread-crumbs, cover the meat with 
it on both sides, ro!' the pork, fasten it securely, and roast 
it gently. 

A hand and spring are sometimes dressed thus. 
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A Fitter or Pork To ResemBis VeaL.—The fillet should 
be cut from the leg of a very large pig; remove the bone, 
and fill the orifice with veal stuffing; roast it until it is 
more than half done; then take some thin broth, and put 
it in the stewpan; put in the pork, stew until it is tho- 
ruughly done; then thicken the gravy, and send it to table 
with forcemeat balls and lemon cat in slices. 


Griskin oF Pork.—Put into a saucepan with enough 
water to cover it; when it has boiled, take it up, butter 
and flour it, and put it before the fire to brown; ten min- 
utes will suffice. 


ALL Roast Porxs.—Be sure to cut the skin lengthwise 
into small strips, not very deep, to reach the meat; send 
up apple-sauce to all roast porks. 


SICGK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
WASHING AND DRESSING. 


[From a work published by James Munroe & Co., Boston, 
entitled ‘*The Sick Chamber.’’] 


Tae use of flannel is often far more pleasant in illness 
than linen or cotton cloths. When the basin is brought 
for washing, instead of spreading a towel on the bed to 
keep it dry and free from spots, a yard of flannel will be 
more agreeable and convenient. Should any water fall on 
it, it will not soak throwyh and wet the sheets, and will be 
easily shaken off. Besides, damp flannel does not give 
such a chill to the invalid asa damp cloth does. In cold 
weather, there is a great comfort in a soft flannel for rub- 
bing with, after the water is wiped off witha towel. It 
sooner than fine linen brings a glow upon the skin. In 
very cold weather, or when the patient is in a state of 
great delicacy, it is a great comfort for the towel to be 
slightly warmed. 

Never omit combing the hair well through, and, if pos- 
sible, brushing it once in the day. If this be repeated 
again at night, your patient will have all the better chance 
of sleeping well. It is fatiguing, but nothing is more re- 
freshing. I have known curl-papers left in for a week, 
because ‘‘It will tire me so,” the patient says; and the 
nurse weakly shrinks from giving her temporary uneasi- 
ness, though she knows it will be followed by great advan- 
tage. Courage in the nurse gives courage to the patient. 
“Now Lam going to comb out your hair. I will not be 
long about it: and you will feel more comfortable after it 
is done.” Say this mildly, cheerfully, and firmly, and it 
will be done. But say, in a doubtful, hesitating voice, 
“Do you think you can bear to let me comb your hair 
to-day? I think perhaps it will refresh you,”’ and most 
likely the reply will be “‘ No, not to-day; I am so weak. 
I will try to-morrow.” Instead of curling the hair in 
paper, which is often troublesome from its roughness, 
hardness, and rustling, it may be put up in pieces of old 
and soft black or brown silk. The best way, however, is 
to put the hair back until the illness isover. In convales- 
cenee, it will be an amusement to bring the hair into curl 
again. 

Washing the whole person every day, in health or in 
sickness, is very beneficial. There is scarcely any kind of 
illness in which it may not be done with advantage, if 
proper precaution be taken. If the patient is confined to 


bed, provide a thick flannel wrapper, wide enough to wrap 
well round the person, say three or four breadths, and long 
enough to reach below the knees. Let it be of no shape; 
but leave in it, on each side, at about half a yard from the 
top, a slit of a quarter of a yard in length, as arm>les. 
Make no collar; but sew strings on the top, at a proper 
distance from each other and from the corners, to tie con- 





veniently round the neck. Run and hem the seams with- 
out turning in, and leave the outer edge of the wrapper 
rough. Slip this under the patient, and then fold it over 
her. Use as a rubber a piece of flannel folded several 
times, or a double flannel hand cuff, or a glove without 
fingers. If you make the opening smaller than the other 
parts, it will not slip off; the part where your fingers are 
should be rounded. The water should be just warm ; 
squeeze your rubber nearly dry, and soap it; put your 
hand under the wrapper, and thus perform the office over 
the whole surface of the body. It will be done with very 
little inconvenience to the patient, and with scarcely any 
exposure to the outward air. The feet may be put out of 
bed to be washed one at a time. When you have done 
each, put on a woollen stocking to prevent any chill. 

No one who has not tried it can imagine the comfort 
produced by this all-over washing. It soothes the irrita- 
bility of the skin, the restlessness of the limbs, known 
sometimes as fidgets, and produces a gentle perspiration, 
which, perhaps more than anything else, relieves fever 
and pain, from whatever cause they may arise. 

One of the greatest difficulties in severe illness, and 
where the strength is much reduced, is changing the bed 
dress. Let it be made open behind all the way down, with 
a button or two at the collar. If old ones are altered, 
which is always desirable, because they are softer and 
cooler than new ones, an additional breadth or two must 
be putin. These dresses must be full enough completely 
to fold under the whole person without dragging from the 
front in the least. The collar in front may be made as 
usual. Let the patient lie on her back, and put in her 
arms; then arrange the front, and, if she has strength to 
turn round on her side, pull the under side of the dress 
straight out upon the bed, and fold the upper side round 
her back. You may do all this with your hands under 
the bedclothes. She may then turn herself upon her 
back, and her night-dress will keep securely in its place. 
If she cannot be turned, you must slip your hands gently 
under her, and draw the dress across. 

The buttons used for the night-dress should be the patent 
ones, which are made without wires. If you have occa- 
sivn to touch the patient, be very careful that your hands 
are of a proper temperature. Warm or cool them by puat- 
ting them in water; and be sure to dry them thoroughly 
before you begin your operations. 


THE TOILET. 


CLEANSING THE Harr.—Nothing but good can be derived 
from a due attention to cleansing the hair. Of course, an 
immoderate use of water is not beneficial. Once a week is 
perhaps desirable, but this will depend upon the indivi- 
dual; persons with light, thin, and dry hair will require 
it less than those with thick, strong hair, or who perspire 
very freely. Nothing is better than soap and water. The 
soap should be mild, and well and plentifully rubbed in 
the hair. 

BANDOLINE FOR THE Harr.—This fixature is best made 
a little at a time. Poura tablespoonfual of boiling water 
on a dozen quince seeds; and repeat when fresh is re- 
quired. 


A Wass ror CLEANSING AND PREVENTING THE Hair 
From Fa.tine Orr.—Take two large handfuls of rosemary 
leaves, a small knob of common soda, and a drachm of 
camphor. Put it in a jug, pour on it a quart of boiling 
water, and cover it closely to keep the steam in; let itstand 
for twelve hours, then strain it, and add a wineglassfal of 
rum. This will keep good for several months in bottles 
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well corked, and a piece of camphor in each. If the hair 
falls off much, the wash ought to be applied to the roots, 
with a piece of sponge, every other day. It is also best to 
discontinue the use of any pomade; plenty of brushing and 
the wash giving a brighter and cleaner gloss to the hair 
than the best macassar. There is not any objection, how- 
ever, to use a little cosmetic along the partings, as the short 
hairs are apt to stand up and look untidy. 


To Remove FxeckLes.—An ounce of alum, and an ounce 
of lemon-juice, in a pint of rose-water. 

For CHar?ep Hanps.—Rub a little glycerine—which 
can be bought at any chemist’s—upon your hands at night, 
and wear gloves in bed. 

Scented WaASHBALL.—Take of the best white soap, 
shaved into slices, two and a half ounces; of Florentine 
orris, three-quarters of an ounce; of calamus aromaticus, 
the same; of elder flowers, cloves, and dried rose leaves, 
each half an ounce; coriander seeds, lavender, and bay 
leaves, each a drachm; with three drachms of storax. 
Reduce the whole to a fine powder, which knead into a 
paste with the soap, adding a few grains of musk or am- 
bergris. When you make this paste into washballs soften 
it with a little oil of almonds to render the composition 
more lenient. This soap has excellent cleansing and cos- 
metic properties. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mrxtvere To Destroy Bras.—Mix half a pint of spirits 
of turpentine and half a pint of best rectified spirits of wine 
in a strong bottle; add, in small pieces, half an ounce of 
camphor. Shake the mixture well; and, with a sponge 
or brush, wet the infected parts. The dust should be well 
brushed from the bedstead and furniture, to prevent any 
stain. If this precaution be taken, there will be no danger 
of soiling the richest damask. The smell of the mixture 
will soon evaporate after using. Only one caution is ne 
cessary: Never apply the mixture by candlelight, lest the 
spirits should catch the flame of the candle and set the bed- 
curtains on fire. 

ScuBstiTuTE FoR Corree.—Scrape clean three or four good 
parsnips, cut them into thin slices, bake till well brown, 
grind or crush, and use in the same manner as coffee, from 
which it is scarcely distinguishable. This is not only a 
beverage equally good as coffee, but is likewise a cure for 
asthma. 

Povttice For A Fester.—Boil bread in lees of strong 
beer ; apply the poultice in the general manner. This has 
saved many a limb from amputation. 

To Restore Peacnu-CoLor RIBBON WHEN TURNING Rep.— 
Salt of potash dissolved in water; place the ribbon on a 
clean table, and apply the mixture with a sponge. 

To Crean Ware Featuears.—Wash them well in soft 
water, with white soap and blue; rub them through very 
clean white paper, beat them on the paper, shake them 
before the fire, dry them in the air, and afterwards curl 
them. 

DANDELION Corrrer.—Gather, and wash the roots, but do 
not scrape them; cut them up small, and roast them like 
coffee ; pour hot water over a portion, and let it boil a few 
minutes. The roots are better gathered in the fall They 
may be dried and kept for years. 

To Remove Mitpew —Take two ounces of chloride of 
lime, pour on it a quart of boiling water, then add three 
quarts of cold water ; steep the linen twelve hours, when 
every spot will be extracted. This will be found to quite 
surpass the buttermilk and chalk receipt. 
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To Cvri Freatners.—Heat them gently before the fire, 
then, with the baek of a knife applied to the feathers, they 
will be found to curl quickly and well 

How TO TAKE IMPRESSIONS OF SeALs.—Procure some 
finely powdered vermilion, and having breathed upon the 
seal press it upon the vermilion, and apply it immedi- 
ately to the melted wax. To insure a good impression, it 
is necessary to use the best wax ; it should not be suffered 
to burn too long when dropped upon the paper, lest it be- 
come smoked, and it should be stirred until perfectly free 
from air-bubbles. The seal should be kept pressed upon 
the wax for about a minute, and particular care should be 
taken to keep the seal perfectly flat, so that the wax may 
be pressed into every part of the design. Thic is the 
method employed by engravers. 

Tapioca Puppine.—Boil a piat and a half of new milk 
with four spoonfuls of tapioca, lemon-peel, cinnamon, and 
nutmeg; sweeten to taste; then mix with it four eggs; 
put a paste round the dish, and bake slowly. 

Sxow Rice Cream.—Put into a saucepan four ounces of 
ground rice, two ounces of loaf-sugar, six or eight drops of 
essence of almonds, two ounces of fresh or salt butter; add _ 
a quart of new milk. Boil fifteen or twenty minutes, un- 
tilsmooth. Pour it into a mould previously greased with 
Florence oil; turn it out when quite cold, and serve with 
preserves round it. 


Swiss Cream.—Take half a pint of cream and the same 
quantity of new milk, and boil it with a piece of lemon- 
rind and sufficient loaf-sugar to sweeten it. Thicken this 
with a teaspoonful of four, and, when nearly cold, add the 
juice of the lemon to it; this will thicken it; then pour it 
into a glass dish, and stick macaroon cakes into it. 

Browyixe For Cakes.—Half a pound of moist sugar, 
two ounces of butter; add a little water; simmer till 
brown. A little of this mixture will give a rich color to 
cakes. 

Sopa Cake.—Half a pound of flour, halfa pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound of 
currants, quarter of a pound of candied lemon peel, half a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, two eggs and milk. Mix 
to a thick batter. 

BrorLep Piazons.—Split the backs, season them highly, 
lay them over a clear brisk fire, serve with mushroom 
sauce. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


BY MRS. TUCKER. 


To Dress A Rump or Berr, @ la Bouwillie.—Take the 
high bone out of the ramp of beef, in which pour a gill of 
vinegar, after having washed it well; dredge it well with 
flour, and put it in a pot large enough to hold it conve- 
niently ; pour over it three pints of water; then put the 
pot over the fire till it boils; prepare and cut small pieces 
of carrots, cabbages, potatoes, and turnips, nearly a pint 
bowl full of each, which you may add to the beef; also two 
onions sliced, and a sprig of sweet-marjoram ; season all 
with two tablespoonfuls of salt, and nearly one of pepper ; 
when the pot has come to a full boil, it may be set on the 
hearth, close covered ; it should be kept stewing constantly, 
but slowly, at least five hours ; as there will not be liquor 
enough to cover the beef, it should be frequently turned 
over in the pot. Pickled capers and cucumbers are a great 
improvement to the sauce. 

To make Catves’-Feet Jetiy.—Boil four feet in four 
gallons of water till it comes to half a gallon ; then strain 
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it; let it stay till cold; skim off ail the fat clean, and take 
the jelly up, leaving the settlings at the bottom ; put yonr 
jelly into a clean saucepan or skillet, and to every quart 
of jelly add one pint of wine, half a pound of ioat-sugar 
beaten, and the juice of a larre lemon; beat cp the whites 
of three eggs to a froth; put all in together ; sti: thom wel: 
till it boils; let it boil a few minutes; have ready 4 double 
flannel bag, and pour it in again till it rons clear; have a 
china bowl, with cut lemon-peel as thin as possible; let 
the jelly drip on the peel, and it will give it a favor anda 
fine amber color; with a clean silver spoon, fill your 
glasses. 

To make Gryosx !een.—Make ready a tub or bucket ; 
put into it four pounds of brown sugar, an ounce and a 
half of Race ginger cracked, one ounce of cream of tartar, 
four gallons of boiling water; when cool, add one half 
pint of home-made yeast; cover it with a cloth, and let it 
stand precisely twenty-four hours; skim it; then strain it 
through a cloth; bottle it, and cork it tight; do not let 
the beer go into the neck of the bottle, or it will barst. It 
will be St for use in three of four days. If you would like 
it to ripen in two days, you can put in one pint of yeast. 
It is particularly acceptable in warm weather. This 
quantity will make sixteen bottles. 

To Maks Frencn Sauce ror Puppines.—Cream 6 half 
pound of butter, and stir in half a pound of brown suga. ; 
after the butter is creamed, put the yolk of an egg into the 
engar and butter; adda gill of wine, and put it on the 
fire, stirring it all the time till it simmers; when it is 
sent in, grate a little nutmeg over it. 


Composition-Cake.—One pound and three-quarters of 
flour, one pound and a quarter of sugar, three-quarters of 
a pound of butter, one and one-half pounds of currants, 
four eggs, one teaspoonful of saleratus, one pint of milk, 
and one nutmeg. You will find it quite a good cake with- 
out any fruit. 

Common Loar-Cakr.—Two pounds of flour, half a pound 
of sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, two eggs, one gill 
of sweet yeast, half an ounce of cinnamon or cloves, and a 
large spoonful of rose-water. If it is too hard, add a wine- 
giassfal of milk. These ingredients will make a common- 
sized loaf. Bake about three-quarters of an hour. 


To make Frencu Mestarp.—Put on a plate an ounce of 
best mustard powder, with a tablespoonful of salt, a few 
leaves of tarragon, and a clove of garlic, mixed fine; pour 
en it, by degrees, a sufficient quantity of vinegar to dilute 
it to the proper consistency (say about a wineglassfal) ; 
mix it with a wooden spoon; do not use it in less than 
twenty-four hours. 

Nim's Purrs.—Boil one pint of milk with one-half pound 
of butter; after boiling, add three-quarters of a pound of 
flour; stir the milk and butter into the flour; stir it until 
it does not stick to the pot; let it cool; then add the yolks 
of nine eggs; beat the whites to a high froth, and put them 
iu last; grease your tin cups, and fill them half full. 

Bianc-Manor.—Weigh one ounce of isinglass to a quart 
of cream, one pint of new milk sweetened to your taste, 
the isinglass having been dissolved over night in boiling 
water; add to it your cream and milk ; put all on the fire, 
and boil it fifteen or twenty minutes, stirring it all the 
time; take it off, and strain it throngh a cloth until it is 
nearly cold; season it with orange-flower water, or peach 
water, or any you may choose; then pour it into moulds. 


Porr Paste.—To a poand and a quarter of flour, put one 
pound of butter; divide the flour into two parts, three- 
quarters of a pound into one part, and one-half pound in 
the other; divide the butter into four parts ; take one por- 
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tion of butter, cut it up in three-quarters of a pound of 
flour; add half a pint of cold water, and knead it with a 
knife ; roll it three times on the table without touching it 
with the hands, the balance of the flour and butter to be 
iniroduced in equal portions at each rolling. Wring the 
butter in a cloth after washing it, previous to its being 
ased. 


Chemistry for the Poung. 











LESSON IX. 
(Concluded. ) 


155. The solution, if sufficient acid have been employed, 
will contain the whole of the metals; and from this solu- 
tion the two metals may be separated. If it be merely 
desired to throw down silver from the solution in the state 
of chloride by means of common salt, the presence of a 
litt’e free or uncombined acid is not detrimental, although 
it would interfere with the action of many other tests. 
Hence, before the application of tests, it is necessary to 
evaporate a solution to dryness, and redissolve in water. 
The result of this operation is a driving away of superflu- 
ous acid. 

This operati-a should not be performed in a sitting-room 
containing furniture and hangings, which the evolved 
fumes would injure. 

156. But this process of evaporation and re-solution is 
not required for the purpose of enabling us to separate the 
silver from the copper by means of common salt, which 
may be added in aqueous solution without further prepa- 
ration ; and the resulting chloride, collected and reduced 
by either of the two methods just described, will yield the 
silver pure. 

157. The chemical operator should invariably observe 
the collateral manifestations of processes which are passing 
under his eye, valuable information being in this manner 
frequently conveyed. Ifa silver coin alloyed with copper 
be dissolved in acid, the solution will not be colorless, as 
world have been the case if pure silver were concerned, 
but more or less blue. Now, only one other metal, 
namely, nickel, is capable of imparting a tint of similar 
character. 

158. The solution of mixed nitrates upon which we have 
been operating is now deprived of its silver, and only cop- 
per in the form of nitric acid solution remains. This cop- 
per we might at once proceed to separate by a very easy 
method; but I do not intend at this time to diverge from 
the consideration of a certain group of insoluble chlorides, 
that of silver being at the head of the list. Seeing that the 
properties of chloride of silver have monopolized so much 
of our attention for some time past, you will perhaps infer 
that the substance in question should be of considerable 
importance in analytical chemistry. This, in point of fact, 
we shall find to be the case; for hereafter it will be made 
out that only three metals produce, when in combination 
with chlorine, results which have the remotest claim to be 
considered insoluble. Slightly anticipating the subject, it 
may be as well to state in this place that the metals in 
question are silver, lead, and mercury, all of which yield 
chlorides of greater or less insolubility. The impertance 
of this fact you will not fail to recognize. Suppose, for 
instance, that an unknown metallic substance, being ope- 
rated upon, yielded an insoluble white powder when 
treated with hydrochloric acid. In that case, the sub- 
stance in question must contain one of three metals—silver, 
lead, or mercury. 














Ehitors’ Gable. 


In ancient times, the sacred plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind ; 
And some, with whom compared your ‘nsect tribes, 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 
Have held the seals of empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war, then, with unwearied hands, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 
The plough, and greatly independent lived. 
: THOMSON. 


We have received the Annual Report of the Managers 
of the Chester County Agricultural Society for the year 
1857. It presents a gratifying exhibition of what can be 
done, and what is actually being done, for the promotion 
and advancement of one of the noblest of human occupa- 
tions, that of agriculture, and of the sciences incidentally 
connected with its successful pursuit. It may sound 
strangely enough to the ordinary reader to couple these 
two terms, Agriculture and the Sciences; but there is, in 
truth, hardly one other single industrial employment in 
which a knowledge of many branches of science is so 
necessary or so properly called into play. A partial ac- 
quaintance at least with astronomy, chemistry, botany, 
geology, mineralogy, and animal and vegetable physiology 
is essentially requisite to the successful and proper tillage 
ef the soil; and, in proportion as this knowledge is made 
good use of, so will the cultivation of Mother Earth's rich 
bosom succeed or fail in his calling. 

Chester County has been appropriately called the “‘ gar- 
den spot”’ of Pennsylvania; and it is doubted whether 
there is another county in the whole extent of the United 
States so rich in agricultural wealth, or so well cultivated 
as this favored spot. The annual exhibition of the Society 
we are noticing was held upon its grounds in the boruugh 
of West Chester on the 25th and 26th of September; and 
was, in every point of view, eminently successful; the 
display of stock and of all the products of the farm being 
highly creditable to the Society and its contributors. 
Entries were made of superior breeds of cattle, horses and 
mules, sheep, swine, and poultry; of farm implements 
and machinery, of fruit, vegetables, grain and seed, butter 
and cheese, household and domestic manufactures, and a 
large number of miscellaneous articles. Prizes and diplo- 
mas were awarded by the different committees to the suc- 
cessful competitors in each class, among whom, in the 
articles of household and domestic manufactures, we are 
pleased to observe the names of the following ladies: Mrs. 
D. Sugar, Mrs. Hellings, Mrs. Job Hayes, Mrs. George T. 
Clark, Mrs. Mary Smith, Mrs. Sarah Pratt, Mrs. G. Town- 
send, Mrs. Sidney James, Mrs. Hannah Chalfant, Mrs. 
Marion Wheeler, Mrs. 8. Weaver, Mrs. 8. A. Ingram, Mrs. 
M. Thomas, Mrs. Sarah Jane Moffatt, Mrs. L. T. Jefferis, 
Mrs. M. B. Thomas, Mrs. Margaret Simmons, and Misses 
E. A. McFarlan, Sallie P. Darlington, Lydia A. Gibson, 
Sarah A. Taylor, J. and M. Bennett, Harriet Ingram, L. 
Matlack, Phebe Ann Rogers, Mary A. Smith, Irene Dar- 
lington, Lydia B. Chalfant, Annie Cunningham, Phebe 
Seeds, Lydia Johnson, M. A. White, Rebecca J. Davis. 

In this list of names we feel a particular interest, as we 
ob-erve that many of the premiums consist in copies of 
the Lady’s Book. This laudable practice is also followed 





by the Franklin County Agricultural Society in the State 
of Ohio, and the Mercer County Agricultural Society of 
Illinois; and these premiums are said to be especially 
sought for. In this connection, we take occasion to say 
that, in the great Agricultural Siate of Illinois, we have 
more subscribers in proportion to its population than in 
any other State in the Union; and, in owr nomenclature, 
it is the ‘‘ Banner State.”’ 

It is an old proverb that ‘‘a man who would be prosper- 
ous in the affairs of life must ask his wife ;"’ and the say- 
ing is particularly true in respect to the farmer, who, 
whatever his own abilities or industry may be, will rarely 
prove successful without the counsels of a good wife As 
we have many subscribers among the ladies of Chester 
County, we think we perceive the close affinity existing 
between the wide-spread diffusion of agricultural know- 
ledge and the wide-spread diffusion of the Lady's Book ; 
and this affinity may have suggested itself to others as well 
as to ourselves. 

We cannot conclude our hasty notice of this celebration 
without adverting to the pleasure and profit we have 
derived from a perusal of the eloquent and appropriate 
address delivered before the society by our townsman, 
Sidney George Fisher, Esq. We give a few extracts :— 

“In the great West, large farmers abound, man who 
improve immense tracts of land with intelligent enterprise, 
and who are founding a race of independent cultivators of 
the soil in that exuberant region, destined hereafter to play 
a conspicuous part in the history of their country. In the 
State of New York, hundreds of miles from the city, there 
are, in almost every county, gentlemen of education who 
live on their estates, some of them containing many thou- 
sands of acres, who devote themselves to the pursuits of 
agriculture, and mingle with these the charms of cultivated 
mind, refined taste, and social elegance. The South has 
long been distinguished for its planters and farmers, who 
have given to our history some of its most illustrious 
names; and the most elegant and refined society there is 
to be found, not in the cities, but in the country, in theold 
hereditary homes of Carolina and Georgia, of Virginia and 
Maryland. 

“It seems, therefore, that in many parts of our vast 
country, talents and wealth are devoted to the cultivation 
of the land on a large scale, as they are in the cities to the 
various pursuits of trade and manufacturos. The land- 
owners of America are a large, intelligent, and wealthy 
class, though their value and power are unknown even to 
themselves, because they are scattered over a great ex- 
panse, and lead quiet and retired lives; whereas the capi- 
talists and men of business in the cities are conspicuous 
because grouped together, and influential because accus- 
tomed to combined and concentrated action. The influence 
of the land, however, though not so apparent, is not less 
real; and it is becoming stronger every day as its con- 
stantly increasing value attracts more and more of the 
wealth and superior mind of the nation. When contrasted 
with the evils that multiply with the rapid growth of our 
cities, the advantages of the farm, as affording at once a 
secure investment, an agreeable occupation, and an honor- 
able and dign*ied position, are too conspicuous not to com- 
These are understood in the South and 
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ia New York; and the time is not distant when the 
healthy hills and rich valleys of Pennsylvania, the beauty 
and magnificence of its mountains and rivers, will be 
appreciated. 
* * 7 . 7 * ~ 
“Bome years ago, there was au account in the newspa- 
pers of a young girl, in the city of New York, who had 
uever seen a flower. There was something very pathetic 
im the story. It was expressive of the hardness, the bar- 
renness, the unnatural confinement of city life. What idea 
could this young creature have had of the beauty and glory 
of the world, who had never beheld so common an emblem 
of sweetness and grace asa flower? Flowers and young 
girls are so much alike that it is a pity they should be 
separated. This poor thing should herself have been a 
human flower, redolent of the freshness and charm of 
youth, and would have been, but for her imprisunment 
among brick walls, where all is barren, and harsh, and 
dissonant ; and no sight of beauty or sound of melody lets 
ia upon the soul the divine light of nature, and calls forth 
the sentiments of admiration, and joy, and tenderness 
natural to the young heart. It is probable that hers is no 
uncommon case. She belonged to a very numerous class 
of our city population, one, too, which is increasing very 
rapidly, though not much thought of, except by politicians 
on the eve of an election. She was the inhabitant of an 
alley. There are no flower-beds in alleys, any more than 
there are flelds or woods; and, as New York is a large 
city, and the distances from alleys to avenues are great, it 
ix possible that this little girl had never wandered so far 
as the Battery, or Union Square, or what, in occidental, 
which is bolder than oriental hyperbole, is called the 
Park ; so thet perhaps she had never seen a tree or a piece 
of greensward in her life. Her alley, therefore, with its 
dirt and misery, its alley manners and morals, and the 
narrow strip of blue sky to be seen above it, were her worid. 
Of the wonders, and beauties, and delights that lie beyond 
the wide wilderness of streets, she had no conception. 
She had never waiked in bowery lanes, or gathered butter- 
cups in a meadow, or nuts among the rustling brown 
leaves of the autumn woods, or drank fresh water from a 
spring, or milk ata dairy, or fed chickens, or had a pet 
bird or lamb. Alley-born and alley-bred, the relations 
which connect man with the outside world were in her 
case sundered, except with things hateful and disgusting. 
All inlets of healthful and ennobling knowledge were 
closed to her; and the fountains of thought and sentiment, 
of love and reverence, which would have gusbed forth at 
the toueh of nature and beauty, remained sealed up in her 


stunted and withered soul. 
* * * * * * * 


‘Though the streets of a city be not without their inte- 
rest and their wisdom, it is well for us to receive leasons 
from nature, to listen to her eloquent voices, to study the 
mystical lore that is everywhere in the country offered to 
our contemplation. Thus it is that this villa-life, made 
possible by railroads, is producing such beneficial results 
upon many, who otherwise would be condemned to the 
confinement and unwholesome influences, physical and 
moral, of the town.”’ 


DRESS AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


Iw a late number of Chambers’ Journal, there is an 
article— Growing Old"’--exceedingly interesting, from 
which we take the following sensible remarks :— 

‘There are two styles of costume which ladies past their 
premicre jewnesse are most prone to fall into. One hardly 
knows which is the worst. Perhaps, though, it is the 


ultra-juvenile, such asthe insane juxtaposition of a yellow 





skin and a white tarletan, or the anomalous adorning of 
gray hair with artificial flowers. 

“It may be questioned whether, at any age beyond 
twenty, a ball costume is really becoming; but, after 
thirty, it is the very last sort of attire that a lady can 
assume with impunity. It is said that you can only make 
yourself look younger by dressing a little older than you 
really are; and truly I have seen many a woman Icok 
withered and old in the customary evening-dress, which, 
being unmarried, she thinks necessary to shiver in, who 
would have appeared fair as a sunshiny October day, if 
she would have only done nature the justice to assume, in 
her autumn-time, an autumnal livery. If she would only 
have the sense to believe that gray hair was meant to 
soften wrinkles and brighten faded cheeks, giving the 
same effect fur which our youthful grandmothers wore 
powder ; that flimsy, light-colored gowns, fripperied over 
with trimmings, only suit airy figures and active motions ; 
that a sober-tinted, substantial gown and a pretty cap will 
any day take away ten years from a lady's appearance , 
above all, if she should observe this one grand rule of the 
toilet, always advisable, but after youth indispensable, 
that, though good personal ‘points’ are by no means a 
warrant for undue exhibition thereof, no point that is posi- 
tively unbeautiful ought ever, by any pretence of fashion 
or custom, to be shown. 

“The other sort of dress, which, it must be owned, is 
less frequent, is the dowdy style. People say—though not 
very soon—‘Oh, I am not a young woman now! It does 
not signify what I wear.’ Whether they quite believe it 
is another question ; but they say it, and act upon it, when 
laziness or indifference prompts. Foolish women! They 
forget that, if we have reason at any time more than an- 
other to mind our ‘looks,’ it is when our ‘looks’ are 
departing from us. Youth can do almost anything in the 
toilet; middle age cannot ; yet it is none the less bound to 
present to her friends and society the most pleasing exterior 
she can. Easy it is to do this when we have those about 
us who love us, and take notice of what we wear, and in 
whose eyes we would like to appear gracious and lovely 
to the last, so far as nature allows; not easy when things 
are otherwise. This perhaps is the reason why we see so 
many unmarried women grow careless and old-fashioned 
in their dress. ‘What does it signify? Nobody cares.’ 

“T think a woman onght to care for herself—a very 
little. Without preaching up vanity, or undue waste of 
time over that most thankless duty of adorning one’s self 
for nobody's pleasure in particular, is it not still a right 
and becoming feeling to have some respect for that person- 
ality which, as well as our soul, Heaven gave us to make 
the best of? And is it not our duty—considering the great 
number of uncomely people there is in the world—to lessen 
it by each of us making herself as little uncomely as she 
can? 

“Because a lady ceases to dress youthfully, she has no 
excuse for dressing untidily; and though, having found 
out that one general style suits both her person, her taste, 
and her convenience, she keeps to it, and generally prefers 
moulding the fashion to herself, rather than herself to the 
fashion. Still, that is no reason why she should shock the 
risible nerves of one generation by showing up to it the 
out-of-date costume of another. Neatness invariable; hues 
carefully harmonized, and, as time advances, subsiding 
into a general unity of tone, softening and darkening in 
color until black, white, and gray alone remain, as the 
suitable garb for old age; these things are every woman’s 
bounden duty to observe as long as she lives. No poverty, 
grief, sickness, or loneliness—those mental causes which 
act so strongly upon the external life—can justify any 
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ene—to usc a phrase probably soon to be obsolete when 
charity and common sense have left the rising generation 
no Fifth of November—involuntarily ‘making a Guy of 
herself.’ ” 

Tux following poem, written for our book by an Ameri- 
can lady, already distinguished in poetical literature, will 
be read with deep interest by all who sympathize with the 
mourners over that awful catastrophe, which the accom- 
plished writer so strikingly and pathetically describes. 


THE WRECK OF THE CENTRAL AMERICA. 
BY MRS. ZARAH T. BOLTON. 


Tne sky is black, 
And the ocean bound with a lurid light, 
Which seems a commingling of day and night, 
And its wild waves howl on the steamer’s track. 
The wind goes by 
Like an armed host with a battle cry, 
And the tall masts bend, and the wet shrouds rattle. 
God make the good ship strong for the battle! 
She is freighted with dust from the mountain miues ; 
But all the red gold that the world enshrines 
Is worthless compared to the life she holds 
In six times a hundred human souls. 
Husbands and wives, age and childhood are there— 
A sea-girt world full of hope, love, and care— 
Oh, mariners, mariners, watch and beware! 


Listen again, 
To the shrieking wind, to the shouting rain! 
How the big waves hiss, raven, and roar; 
How they grapple and writhe behind and before ; 
How they batter the keel, and shake the strong beams, 
Leap over the bulwarks and gnaw at the seams, 
While the steamer dashes their crests to spray, 
And tramples them down on her homeward way. 
But what says that sailor, so hurried and pale? 
He is telling the captain a fearful tale, 
For he starts, and his brow grows dark with care. 
No need to whisper it; speak it out, speak, 
There is danger, ay, peril—with white lip and cheek 
Men turn to each other and murmur—A leak 

But brave hearts are there, 

And a hundred strong hands 
Are up and away ere the captain commands. 


To the pumps! tothe pumps! How they rattle and play, 
Ceaselessly, ceaselessly all the long day, 
And the men toil on through the grim, wild night 
In the smoke, in the steam, by the dim lamp’s light, 
While the storm-fires burn with a horrible glow, 
In the black sky above, in the black sea below. 
Faster and faster the leak-water flows ; 
Hotter and hotter the stifling air grows, 
Yet none faints nor fails in the terror and strife— 
They labor for home, for the loved ones, for life. 
Ay, bravely they battle, 
While the wet shrouds rattle, 
And the strong masts bend in the wind and rain, 
And the angry surges 
Chant death dirges 
Par away over the storm-mad main. 


The water gains steadily —higher and higher 

It creeps up the furnaces, reaches the fire, s 
Sobs, bubbles, and seethes, 
Making steam in white wreaths, 

Till the quick flame dies and the embers expire 





The engines are silent, that best hope is gone; 

The pumps have all failed, yet the brave hearts toil on. 
Foot to foot, hand to hand, weak, haggard, and pale, 
With rope-girdled buckets and barrels they bail. 

Bail, bail with faint hopes now, yet breathe not a fear, 
And white lips still tremble with words of good cheer. 
No thought of exhaustion, of hunger, nor pain 

Till they see but too well their endeavor is vain. 


The water still rises, sweeps over the floors, 
Deluges the gangway, leaps in at the doors— 
The men fly before it, fly gasping for breath, 
While the black waves without 
Rave, raven, and shout 
And the wind and the rain 
Peal a fearful refrain 
Te the anthem of death. 
And the lost ship lies with impotent motion, 
A life-freighted wreck on the lurid ocean. 


Oh, long-buried memories, strong love of life, 
Thoughts of the future, prayer, terror, and strife; 
Visions of land, with its green, sunny hills— 
Its sweet quiet vales, trees, blossoms, and rills ; 
Home far away, and the dear faces there, 
How ye come to the doomed in their deep despair, 
Down in the valley and shadow of death, 
Counting their moments with quick, trembling breath, 
And waiting to die! 
Ye come, when their beautiful hopes are dead, 
When the last fond words of love are said ; 
When they turn their wild, beseeching eyes 
From the angry sea to the angry skies, 
While the groaning ship is sinking under— 
When the lightnings flash, 
And the rent spars crash, 
And the waves keep time to the ceaseless thunder. 


Hearken! a cry! 
Louder than billows, wind, and rain! 
It rings like a joy-bell, again and again. 
A sail! a sail! ho, the siguali she nears 
There is hope! there is hope, thank God! And tears 
Bathe the pallid faces of noble men 
And women, who wept not through all, till then. 
The life-boats are lowered by strong, ready hands; 
No struggle nor strife 
Mars that last hope of life, 
For a brave man commands, 
And brave men obey ; 
While the women and children are borne away. 
Ah, bitter tears fell! 
And white hands waved farewell ; 
And the surges and winds tolled a funeral knell, 
As they dashed through the spray 
And the foam-wreaths, away 
Over the hills so deep and dark. 
God be merciful! guide their frail bark ! 
The winds tolled on, and the surges raved ; 
But they reach the ship; they are saved, all saved. 


But alas, alas for the sinking wreck ! 
Gathered in groups, on its foam-washed deck, 
Brave hearts shrink and cower 
In that terrible hour ; 
And wild eyes strain, 
O’er the black, heaving main, 
For the lite-boats, the life-boats that come not again. 
The cold, grim shadows of night fall fast ; 
To many, how many it will be the last! 
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For the vessel is sinking, sinking away, 

While the fierce winds shriek, and the mad waves play, 
And the timbers groan, and the loose ropes rattle. 

God, give the wrecked ones strength for the battle! 
Pitiless ocean! pitiless sky! 

Is there no help? must they die, all die? 

Ay! the waves answer, with ravenous roar, 

Grappling, like demons, behind and before ; 

And the ship, with a struggling, shivering motion, 
Goes down, down, down in the fathomless ocean ! 


To the gates of death, to the walls of heaven, 
One wild, despairing wail was driven ; 

And the angels of light, and the fiends of hell, 
Stopped when the voice of that agony fell ; 
The waves that followed the lost ship's track 
Left her below, and came surging back ; 

And the storm-spirits sang a requiem, then, 
Over the graves of full four hundred men. 
Happier those who soon went to their rest 

Iu the soundiess folds of the ocean’s breast, 
Than the swimmers who clung to spar and mast, 
And suffered, for hours, to perish at last! 

But a few, whose strong arms did not fail, 
Survived the wild horrors to tell the tale 

Of struggle, and prayer, and failing breath, 
Of ocean, darkness, tempest, and death. 


One stood on that deck who has won renown 
That will live through the ages yet to come ; 

But his great heart broke ere his ship went down, 
And he sleeps by her still in her ocean home. 
Weeping, we ask why his life was lost. 

It is written in light; but our eyes are dim ; 

The storm, the wreck, and the anguish they cost 
Are a mystery only known to Him 

Who dwells in the light of the cherubim. 

Gsxeva, Switzex.anp, November, 1857. 

A Woman witn Wrones.—lIf there can be a greater pore 
in life than a man with a grievance, it is a woman with 
wrongs. It is not selfishness that makes society hard- 
hearted to both classes. It is the instinct of common 
sense which dictates that, when people cannot right them- 
selves, nor yet set in motion the machinery which might 
help them, it is more dignified and becoming of rational 
beings to keep silence, and not let their life dissolve into a 
spoonful of warm water. Complaints, well or ill founded, 
soon exhaust “the milder grief of pity."’ In fact, there is 
no virtue that so soon evaporates as sympathy. People 
grow tired of Seing sorry for what they cannot help, and, 
becoming angry at a grievance that will not be driven 
away, they soothe their own feelings by declaring that it 
is the “ people’s own fault."’ Life is a battle; and those 
who cannot fight for themselves meet with no quarter. 


A Trve Compiiment.—“ Longfellow,”’ says a popular 
writer, ‘‘is the healthiest, the heartiest, and the most har- 
monious of al] the American poets. True to nature, he is 
truest to himself. The most barren legend is made fruitful 
by the warmth and fervor of his intellect ; but when, as in 
this song of Hiawatha, he adopts a tradition intrinsically 
charged with the elements of social progress, his genius, 
Dearing its broad pinions to the sky, shows us only the 
more unmistakably how yearningly it leans to man and to 
man's happiness.” 


Lavy Briwer ty Troveie.—It seems, from a circular 
signed “Isaac Ironside, Pree Press office, Sheffield,” that 





Lady Bulwer Lytton is in urgent distress, and has nothing 
to hope from her husband. She has been advised to have 
recourse to legal proceedings against him, and Mr. Ironside 
solicits subscriptions from her friends to defray the ex- 
penses of the suit. 

Mount Vernon Lavrss’ Assoctation.—Those ladies who 
are intending to honor their names by becoming subseri- 
bers should send us their gifts without delay. The Free- 
Masons are about making subscriptions to aid us, and we 
are encouraged to believe that the whole sum will soon be 
raised. So pray, send your subscriptions. We want four 


” thousand names, instead of four, to record next month. 


Mrs. M. J. Spencer, Newtown, California, $1 
Elima P. Empey, Camden, N. Y., 1 
Horace Howell, Port Huron, Michigan, 1 
Miss M. Fannie Branch, Fords Depot, Virginia, 1 


Taz Herxpon MemortaL.—We hope this noble charity 
will not be forgotten. We want hundreds of names to 
make up the sum we desired to obtain. 

Mrs. Rebecca Taylor, Clarksville, California, 


50 cts. 


Schoo ror Youna Lapres.—The school of Miss Hale 
was named in our last number, giving the circular in full. 
Now we subjoin the references ; and a notice of the ad- 
vantages of the institution will be found in another place. 

References.—Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. ¥Y.; Mrs. 
Lincoln Phelps, Baltimore, Md.; Henry Vethake, LL. D., 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania ; Charles Hodge, 
D. D., Princeton, N. J.; A. McGill, D. D., Princeton, N. J. ; 
Prof. Stephen Alexander, LL. D., Princeton, N. J.; Judge 
Hepburn, Carlisle, Pa. ; William Bacor Stephens, D. D., 
Philadelphia ; William H. Ashburst, Esq., Philadeiphia ; 
George A. Wood, Esq., Philadelphia ; Louis A. Godey, Esq., 
Philadephia; Thomas A. Budd, Esq., Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam 7. Duane, Esq., Philadelphia; Richard Ronaldson, 
Esq., Philadelphia ; M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D. D., Phila- 
delphia ; Samue! Nelson, Esq., Geneva, Illinois. 

Address Miss 8. J. Hale, No. 12 Portico Square, Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Eperworts Lapigs’ Seminary, at Greensboro’, North 
Carolina, is a very popular and flourishing institute. It 
was founded by Governor Moorhead in 1840, and was de- 
signed to furnish to Southern parents an institution where 
their daughters might enjoy every advantage presented by 
the very best schools in the country. The whole number 
of pupils at the last session was one hundred and sixteen. 
The teachers are ten in number, four ladies and six gentle- 
men ; the principal is Richard Sterling, A. M. 


To ovr CorResPoyrpexts.—Tne following articles are 
accepted: ‘Alpine Flowers”—‘‘ Never More !”—* Lines 
for an Album”—*“‘ The Child alone with Nature’’—‘‘ A Les- 
son from the Flowers”—‘‘ Godey’s Needles” —*“ Loraine” — 
* Sighings’’—and “The Vacant Chair.” 

The following articles are not needed: “An Answer, 
&c.”"—“‘Irena: or, The New-Year’s Bride’’—“ A Narrow 
Eseape”—-‘‘ The Old Church”—‘* Woman's Wrights” (we 
spell the Wrights according to the copy.)—‘‘A Song of 
Summer”—*‘ Toa Robin” —“ Yesterday” —* Duty"—“ We 
are Weary’’—‘‘ A Word in Season"—“ Never Give Up”’— 
“ An Eulogy”—‘“I will Return’’—and “ Lines.” 

“¥. J." respectfully declined. Did not know where to 
address an answer; and had not time when MS. was re- 
ceived. 
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Books By Matt.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 


is so low, we services to our 
ks that we notice. In- 


cheerfully given by 


ter offer our procure for 
or others any of the boo 


books 
to pay 


subscribers 
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formation touching will be 


inclosing a stamy return postage. 


When « 


publisher. 


rdering a beok, please mention the name of the 


From Pererson & Brotuers, Philadelphia:— 
THE BELLE OF WASHINGTON: A Story of the 
A ffections. By Mrs. N. P. its title 


True 


Lasselle. This, as 


imports, is a picture of Southern life and manners. It is 
written with unusual power, and manifests a familiar 
acquaintance with the motives and impulses that govern 


the human heart. The aim of the author is to portray in 
mmanding 


the 


uttractive colors the strength, beauty, and c 


the Christian and domestic virtues in 


Price, in cloth, $1 25; paper cover, 


influences of 
midst of severe trials. 
$1 00. 

THE THREE BEAUTIES. 
Southworth, author of “The 
Bride,” ‘‘ Wife’s Victory.” 


since been conceded to Mrs. Southworth among our native 


By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Lost Heiress,” 


A very high position has long 


** Missing 


7 


novelists. The press has been just to the powers of her 
pen, and to the strength and beauty of her moral percep- 
ns. The work before us is one of the best and most 


nstructive among her numerous productions. The charac- 
ter of the heroine is the most beautiful conception of the 
womanly virtues that could be presented in a work of this 
nature. Price, in cloth, $1 25; paper cover, $1 00. 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA: A Narrative of 
Seven Years’ Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the 
part of Central Asia. 
With a map and numerous illustrations. 
ers are under great obligations to the firm of Harper & 


Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and 
By Thomas Witlam Akinson. 


American read- 


Brothers, as well for this volume as for the numerous 
books of travel that, from time to time, are given from 
This, indeed, is not the least interesting or 
worthy of perusal of the many that have preceded, offer- 


their press 


ing, as it does, a new and hitherto unexplored route to the 
mental researches of the reader. Although the original 
object of the artist and author was merely to make sketches 
of Siberian scenery, little known to Europeans, he was led 
to extend his rambles to over thirty-nine thousand miles, 
occupying a period of seven years. Starting from St. Pe- 
tersburg, he visited, during his long absence, many remote 
places, and made a great variety of sketches of scenes on 
which no European eye had ever rested, and on which no 
pencil had ever been employed. The author’s observations 
embrace much that is interesting in regard to the Iron 
Mines and their extensive operations, to the mineral trea- 
sures of the Oural, the precious stones of Siberia, and to 
the iron and gold works belonging to the crown of Russia 
in the valley of the Issets. 
the author, by land and water, which are narrated with- 


The personal adventures of 


out, apparently, the least pretension for effect, are always 

interesting, and, not unfrequently, fearful and thrilling. 

The appearance and general characteristics of the people 

whom he visited, their modes of life, etc., form a very 

considerable portion of the pleasure and instruction to be 

derived from the perusal of his volume. The fifty-two 
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i strations form another v« attractive leature, one 
which has now become almost lispensable to the success 
of works of this nature. The book is dedicated by special 


permission to the reigning Emperor of Russia, who gave 


great assistance to the enterprising author in his arduous 
Price $3 00 
OF 
With n 


New Classical Library, embracin 


pursuit 
ye 
Revis: 


TACITUS. Translation 


These vV 


VORKS The Oxford 


tes. olumes belong to Harper's 
gx a series of literal trans 


lations of the Greek and Latin authors who are usually 


studied in the American course of academic education 


The first volume contains the Annals; the second the His- 


tory, Germany, Agricola, and Dialogue of Orations. Every 


reader of history, not acquainted with the original, will be 
able to put a right value on this translation, at least as to 
its merits in affording an opportunity to pursue his favorite 
Price 75 cents, 

GRAMMAR: 
With a History of its Origin and 
De- 
signed for the By 
William C. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst 
College. 
a teacher and a student, with strong fellow feeling, I dedi- 


study 
ENGLISH 


Elements and Forms 


The English Language in ita 


Development. Abridged from the octavo edition. 


general use of schools and families. 


The author says: ‘‘ Having spent many years as 
cate this work, the fruit of much labor, to the Teachers in 
our country and their Pupils, in the hope that, whether 
used in the school or in the family, it may prove to be an 
important help in acquiring a knowledge of our noble lan- 
guage.”’ Price $1 00. 


From Joun E. Porrer, 617 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

THE FAMILY DOCTOR: 
Pain, and Distress, for Childhood and Old Age 
taining, in plain language, free from medical terms, the 


A Counsellor in Sickness, 


Con 


Causes, Symptoms, and Cure of Disease in every form, 
with important Rules for Preserving the Health, and Di- 
rections for the Sick Chamber and the Proper Treatment 
of the Sick; the whole drawn from extensive observation 
and practice, and illustrated with numerous engravings of 
medical plants and herbs. The reader will find many 
excellent prescriptions and sound admonitions in this 


volume. Price $1 25. 
From J. W. Brap.ey, 48 North Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia:— 


THE LIFE OF DR. ELISHA KENT KANE, and of other 
Distinguished American Explorers. By Samuel M. 
Smucker, A. M. This book deserves to have a wide and 
permanent popularity. It contains an admirable history 
of the lives and adventures of the most eminent American 
explorers; while that degree of prominence is given to 
Dr. Kane in the work which the greater interest now felt 
in his career over that of others rendered desirable. The 
author has here given us a valuable addition to American 
biographical literature. His style, which is uniformly 
highly polished and pleasing in all his books, is particu- 
larly so in this volume, which presents a full though con- 
densed survey of the achievements of the most remarkable 
Awmericans who have distinguished themselves in the de- 
partment of geographical discovery and exploration. Mr. 
Smucker has already produced a number of biographical 
and historical books which the public have appreciated ; 
and the present work, which treats of a favorite and popu- 
lar subject, will undoubtedly be well received. In addition 
to the life of Dr. Kane, there are biographical sketches of 
Ledyard, Wilkes, and Perry, and which increase the inte- 
rest of the volume, which has been very creditably got up 
by the publisher, and is adorned by a handsome portrait 
of Dr. Kane. 
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Godens Arm-Chair. 


Orr Fascrxatine May Piate.—Another evidence of our 
intention to give the best plates ever published in a maga- 
zine. The Queen of May was designed expressly for us. 
A five figure fashion-plate, too. Among the various pat- 
terns we have given in this number, every lady will be 
enabled to suit herself with her spring apparel. We ask 
attention to the seaside or watering-place costumes, the 
bridesmaid’s dress, and the portrait of the Princess of Prus- 
sia, late Princess Royal of England. The contributions in 
this number are well worthy of a careful perusal. 

Trat Eprrortat Dinyer given at Dorsey's was a great 
treat. Dorsey is a prince—somewhat higher than count— 
at getting up an entertainment ; and then it was pleasant, 
too, to see editors of all parties mingling together in har- 
mony. Such dinners have a good effect. 





‘“‘Swries For Homer,” by T. 8. Arthur, published in our 
January number; ‘The Wife at Home,” by F. H. Stauffer ; 
*“Tattlers of Tattletown,” and several other stories from 
the Book, we find in almost every other exchange we 
open, and in many of them without credit Fair play, 
gentlemen! You are welcome to copy; but do not omit 


the credit 





*“*Gopey must be an inventive genius, for each succeed- 
ing number of his monthly contains some new attractive 
feature. We thought, years ago, that, as he grew rich, he 
would grow careless; but the richer he gets, the more 
industrious he becomes. It is intimated that he doesn’t 
grow old, like other men, simply because he is always 
doing something to make other people good and happy.” 

We are indebted to the Sandy Hill Herald for the above; 
end we can truly say that we are not now in the pursuit 
of riches ; but the Lady’s Book is our hobby, our favorite ; 
and we are determined that it shall surpass every other 
magazine, even though we should not make a dollar by 
its future publication. 


Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have ao agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





Goper’s GALLERY oF Enaravincs.—We have received 
from the enterprising publisher of Godey’s Lady’s Book 
Nos. 1 and 2 of his Gallery of Engravings, and splendid 
ornaments for the centre-table they are. Each number con- 
tains twenty-eight steel, wood, mezzotint, and colored en- 
gravings, nearly every one of which is a perfect triumph 
of art.—Glenns Falls Republican. 

AnoTner Trivmpa.—The North-Western Union Agricul- 
tural Society have offered Godey's Lady’s Book as a pre- 
minum. This is the fifth society that has done us this 
honor. 











EaRLe's GALLERY, Chestnut Street above Eighth. Where 
can an hour be more profitably spent than at this delight- 
ful place? Here you have splendid paintings by the best 
artists, superb engravings, sculpture. By the way, that 
head of Bishop Potter by a Philadelphia artist is a splendid 
Here, too, we saw Beatrice Cenci by Miss Hos- 
v Earle’s. 


likeness 
mer, a magnificent work of art. G 

A LADY complains of borrowers in thisway: “If I could 
only get them back with clean cevers but half the time! 
I am ashamed to have the Book in the parlor, it is so 
dirty!” 


Tue Hornellsville American, a very ably conducted 
paper, says of the Lady’s Book :— 

**We have come to regard this magazine with a degree 
of interest we have never felt for any other similar publi- 
cation ever issued from the press of this or any other 
country. To L. A. Godey must be awarded the credit of 
contributing more to the happiness and actual benefit of 
American ladies than any other publisher. A mind that 
can labor so effectively for their interest and entertain- 
ment, that can devise and execute with such artistic skill 
the many adornments of this magazine, must certainly be 
imbued with a spirit of devotion to that sex and their real 
interest which cannot be stayed by cost or toil. 

“Godey may be assured that we do not loan our numbers 
We have a better sense of justice than to cheat him out o 


subscri ; and our rule is, when asked to loan our 








copy of the Lady's Book, to give the terms and address of 


the publisher.” 





We ask attention to the story in this number—‘“ Charles 
Maitland,” by Mrs. Whitaker. ‘Mr, Fitz Foom in the 
"  “ Margaret's 


Country” is a sequel to “* Lucy in the City 


Home” continues to increase in interest as it progresses, 





Notice TO DELINQUENTS IN THE WESTERN States.—We 
have placed our stopped accounts in the hands of Mr. C. 
W. James of Cincinnati, and his assistants. Mr. J. has our 
own authority. His assistants are certified to by the mayor 
of Cincinnati, with the seal of the city attached. We hope 
all who are called upon will promptly pay. 

Ovr subscribers must have noticed that our fashions 
differ from those of all other magazines, as we publish only 
those that can be used. We do not copy from the French 
plates a mere gaudy picture for the purpose of simply 
giving a colored embellishment. We will venture to say 
that not one in ten of the fashions of our contemporaries 
They would do very well for 
Look at this 
number, for instance. There is not a dress there that will 


is ever worn in public. 
fancy dresses; but they are of no utility. 


not soon be seen both on Chestnut Street and Broadway. 
We will venture further to say that we question if any 
other fashions than ours are ever adopted. 





In answer to a subscriber, we reply we cannot repeat 
the article. We published, some years since, a treatise 
upon the treatment of the canary, the bullfinch, and of 
several other birds. We can send you the “Song Bird 


Fancier”’ for twenty-five cents. 





a single subscriber, as not a single name has been sent to us. 
other business connected with the association, must be addressed to C. L. Derby, New York. 


thas we are not responsible unless the money is sent direct to us? 
any person requires any information of us, they mast send a 


your publication. This is the rule among all publishers. 


COSMOPOLITAN ARTS ASSOCIATION.--We inform the Hon. Secretaries and subscribers that we have nothing to do 
with the mailing of the numbers, as Mr. Derby has undertaken the task himself this year. 


We do not know the name of 


All complaints of non-receipt of numbers, and upon any 
How often must we publish 


Where you send your money, there you must look for 


stamp to pay return postage, as the business concerns them, not us. 
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Giving CHARACTERS TO SERVANTS.—There should be a 
little reform in this matter among ladies. For instance, 
you call upon # person to inquire the character of Biddy. 
You get a good character of her, for you have asked every 
question but one—Is she sober? You return home de- 
lighted with the idea that you have a gem of a cook. 
Everything goes on as merrily as a wedding-party ; but 
on one occasion you find your dinner is spoiled; what is 
the matter? servants have too much esprit du corps to 
ay each other; Biddy is not well; she has had a 





” 


“sinking of the heart ;"’ you pass this over, and another 
time your dinner is not put down to the fire at the time it 
ought to be served up; cook is drunk, and no mistake; 
the old excuse about the ‘‘sinking of the heart’’ won't an- 
swer; you smell the cloves upon cook’s breath, taken to 
conceal the whiskey; and, as the Frenchman said, when 
he saw the fellow leaving his hen-roost with a chicken in 
his hand, ‘‘ My frien’, suppose I ’ave de look at you wis 
my shikane in you hand, an’ ze back part of your body 
to my eye; I sall begin to ‘ave de suspect." Seriously, if 
a drunken cvok refers to you for a character, tell the truth ; 
and you may add: ‘‘ Perhaps it was her first offence; 
but on one occasion she was decidedly anti-temperate.”’ 
Cooks come to know the result. You inform her what you 
have heard. ‘An’ is it me, ma’am, that dhrinks? me? 
an’ hav’n’t I my own blessed sertificit? An’ here it is. 
Hav'n’t I taken the plidge? Och hone! och hone, that I,a 
You think 


lone woman, should be accused of the dhrop! 
you have been misinformed; the “‘sertificit” is too much 
for you; she is engaged; fora month or so, all goes on 
well; when some night you are alarmed by a violent 
ringing at the front door-bell, and there is your precious 
cook brought home by two policemen, she having had 
just sense enough left to tell the officers where she lived. 
You give it up, then, and lose your faith in certificates. 
This is no fancy sketch ; we bave been stating facts. 

Dreer, 327 Chestnut Street, certainly can get up the 
most beautiful bouquet of any florist we have. His taste 
in the arrangement of flowers is great. Our lady friends 
who want seeds of any kind are referred to our notice of 
him in the April number, page 377. 





Do not register your letters; and another piece of advice 
we give is this: Don’t let any person know you are going 
to send money. Put your letter in the post-office, keeping 
your own counsel, as if it were a letter without money. 
How often are we written, when money miscarries, ‘I 
put the money in the letter in the presence of id 
and no doubt intrusted it to that person to mail. Again 
we say, let no one know that there is money in your 





letter. 





A sounp and wholesome truth, and we beg to call the 
attention of all publishers of periodicals to it :— 

All our periodicals seem to imitate the Lady’s Book. It 
appears to be the model beyond which they desire not to 
reach.— McConnellsbur gh Democrat. 

Virerxivs Horcren, Esq., a poet of well-known celeb- 
rity, is about to publish a volume of his poems. From a 
long acquaintance with the abilities of Mr. Hutchen—and 
our subscribers have also had a taste of his quality—no 
mean treat is promised the public. It will not be simply 
a collection of articles that have already appeared, but 
there will be several new poems never before printed, 
some of which Mr. Hutchen has been laboring on for a 
very long time. We predict a decided sensation when the 
volume appears. 
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A ScHoot For Youra Lapres.—We take great pleasure 
in again bringing under the notice of our readers the 
Young Ladies’ School under the superintendence of Miss 
Hale, daughter of our accomplished editor. Miss Hale’s 
experience and high reputation as a teacher should, of them- 
selves, be a sufficient guarantee of success. But we speak 
from personal knowledge when we say that the school is 
admirably conducted in all its details, and that no parent 
need hesitate to intrust a daughter to her care. The Eng- 
lish branches are thoronghly and carefully taught; and 
great attention is paid to music and a correct knowledge 
of the French language. 

We lately attended one of the monthly receptions, and 
was surprised and gratified at the skill in music, both 
vocal and instrumental, displayed by the pupils. A lady, 
who is an accomplished musician, resides in the family, 
and superintends not only the lessons, but the daily prac- 
tice of each scholar, which accounts for their remarkable 
proficiency and correctness. 

We feel confident that those of our patrons who should 
intrust their daughters to Miss Hale’s care would be tho- 

ughly satisfied with the provision made for their com- 
fort and happiness, and their progress in their studies and 
accomplishments. 

(See Miss Hale’s circular in the Editors’ Table, page 373.) 





Trenxe is published at West Winfield, N. Y., a paper to 
which we wish to call particular attention. It is called 
the Gallandet Gazette, and its proprietor and editor is L. 
S. Backus, a deaf mute. We have exchanged with Mr. B. 
for years, and can testify to the character of his paper. Mr. 
Backus was educated at the American Asylum at Hartford. 
He has lately lost all his hard-earned capital through the 
treachery of others; aud he now, having again got started 
in business, asks his brethren and sisters in misfortune, as 
well as others, to assist him by subscribing to his paper. 
The price is only one dollar a year; and for that he will 
send a paper which, in its morals and general intelligence, 
will enrich the hearts and minds of his friends and sub- 
scribers. We heartily ask for him that patronage which 
he so richly deserves. 

RemMeMBeER that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury ; 
itis a necessity. There is no lady who takes the Book 
that does not save twice the price of itin a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
needle-work, its instractions in housekeeping are invalua- 


ble to the housekeeper. 





TyxpaLte & MitcHett, Chestnut Street above Seventh, 
now have on hand the most liberal supply of articles in 
their department. China-ware, from the very lowest to the 
highest prices; Fancy glass-ware, Vases, Statuettes; in 
short, everything in their line, at the most reasonable 


prices. 





Artuvr’s Home Macazine.—Is it generally known that 
four copies of this admirable work can be had for five dol- 
lars? The press everywhere is loud in its commendation 
of it, and all pronounce it the best two dollar magazine 
published. 

We regard it as decidedly the most popular of the two 
dollar magazines.—Jacksonville Journal. 

It is the best of the two dollar monthlies.—Springfied 


Journal, 


Town, County, anp Stars.—Do not forget to pat all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 


much trouble it would save us. 
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Ws call attention to the advertisement of ‘‘The Magi- 
cian’s Own Book”’ on our cover for this month. With 
such a work in the house, no one need want amusement; 
and for the country, in the summer months, it would be 
invaluable. The New York Dispatch says :— 

‘* The contents of the book really afford amusement suf- 
ficient to occupy the evenings of a family for three or four 
years, and give a new source of enjoyment each evening.” 

Says another paper :— 

““WeE HAVE TURNED Maciciay.—We are absolutely and 
traly one of the modern magi. At an expense of one dol- 
lar, we have acquired the power of performing over one 
thousand useful and amusing tricks, such as the great 
Anderson, Wyman, the Fakir of Ava, and others have 
made fortunes by exhibiting. We have also discovered, 
and can practise the great feats of strength performed by 
the magnates of the circus and the gymnasium. In short, 
we can pleasantly and profitably illustrate the marvels of 
geometry, acoustics, mechanics, arithmetic, mathematics, 
electricity, galvanism, chemistry, optics, &c., in our own, 
or your parlor; and so much do we know that we can 
give you a new trick every night (excepting Sundays) for 
almost four years.’’ 

We could fill a page with the favorable notices we have 


received of this book. 





Ovr McsicaL Eprror.—We have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that J. Starr Holloway will in future preside 
ever this department. 

VERITABLE ANECDOTES COMMUNICATED BY A Lapy.—‘'I 
have a green Irish girl in my family ; and a few days since 
I sent into the cellar for a stone pot. After being absent 
about an hour, she returned with a brick, saying that that 
looked more like a stone than anything she could find 
there. Another time, I was going out to make a call, and 
told her we would have stewed peaches for tea, asking 
her, at the same time, if she knew how to prepare them. 
‘Och, yis indade, ma’am!’ was heranswer. On return- 
ing hame, I found tea ready, but saw nothing of the 
peaches, and supposed she had forgotten them. On pour- 
ing out the tea, it came a black, muddy compound. 
* Bridget,’ said I, ‘what is the matter with the tea?’ ‘An’ 
sare, ma’am, you said you would have paches for tay!’ 
Aad so we had.” 

We shall be pleased to receive any anecdotes irom our 
subscribers. 





Hatz Dre tn Four Dirrerent Cotors.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
biack, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to theabove, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 





ReGisTERED Letrers.—Another Mail Robbery, Chicago. 
—The local mail agent here arrested a clerk in the Post- 
Office, last night, on the charge of stealing registered let- 
ters. He has confessed his guilt. 

Here is another reason why letters should not be regis- 
tered. This person had no difficulty in knowing what 
letters had money in them. He had only to look for 
** registered letters.” 


| 














LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





WE are glad to see so old and respectable a paper as the 
Frankfort Commonwealth come out so plain upon the sub- 
ject of engravings. It has long been an annoyance to us 
to see—as it states—plates badly designed and wretchedly 
engraved receive as much commendation as those of a su- 
perior order. This ought to be remedied by the press; and 
we freely ask the severest criticism of the engravings we 
publish. But we will let the Commonwealth be heard :— 

“The steel engravings of Godey have, for some years 
past, been the best published in any of the magazines. 
They are truly artistic in conception, well engraved, and 
well printed. The larger portions of those published in 
the magazines are from old, worn out English plates, or 
engraved by the boys in the engraver’s employ. The 
larger part of the latter are horrible abortions, badly drawn 
and executed; withal, in these days of puffing, they re- 
ceive as great commendation from the press as the most 
elegant in design and execution. By all means try Godey, 
if you want either choice engravings or elegant patterns 
of embroidery.” 

The Aurora Beacon says: ‘‘The December and January 
numbers of the Lady’s Book alone contained engravings 
equal to all given in any other magazine the whole year.” 

‘The engravings are perfect gems of art, unlike many 
other magazines—reprints from old and much worn plates.” 
The Freeport Bulletin makes this truly correct remark. 

Extenpep Hoops.—If the ladies who carry this fashion 
to excess only knew what remarks are made upon them, 
and how they are laughed at, we are sure they would come 
down from the hogshead size to that of a four barrel. 

How to Remitr.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yoursolf ; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
Stamps over three cents age only taken for 
Notes on all solvent banks 


the envelop. 
the fractional parts of a dollar. 
taken at par. Be careful and pay the postage on your 
letter, and direct it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

Peart Carp-Cases—very pretty and suitable presente— 
a great variety, and at different prices. 


No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 

shells . é ° ° ° ‘ . $3 00 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

able for a bride . é . ‘ . 400 
No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 48 
No. 4. Second mourning card-cases ° e - 20 


We assure oar readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 


are manufactared to order for Godey’s Lady's Book. 


UNANIMITY OF THE Press —They are resolved not to lend 
their exchange magazines to those who are mean enough 
to demand it of them, because they are subscribers to their 
paper. Will it be believed that such is the fact? One 
editor informed us that he was obliged to lend his maga- 
zines to his subscribers, as they looked upon that as part 
of the contract when they subscribed for his paper. “A 
contract all on one side. 





Ovr Recerprs.—It will be seen that we pay great at- 
tention to this department. Witness our new feature— 


dinners for every month. 
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ScRAPS FROM OUR JUNIOR :— 

‘*Way, Mary!” said a lady to her Hibernian assistant, 
‘*don’t pour that water on the tea! It has not boiled 
yet. - 

‘Och, yes, marm., it’s biled! It biled liked everything 
this mornin’ before breakfast; an’ I saved the wather a 
purpose for the tay this avenin’.”’ 

Caartes. ‘Louisa, my dear, don’t you think you can 
economize a little? 
quite big now, most seven months old—and only keep one 
girl in the kitchen. I find I am living beyond my income, 


Discharge your nurse—Freddy is 


dear ; and we must retrench somewhere.”’ 
Louisa. ‘Oh, certainly, love! and you sell your 
horses, and stop smoking those horrid cigars that cost so 
much, and not have any more little oyster and wine sup- 
pers, and give up your season-ticket at the theatre; and, 
of course, if you sell the horses, you need not keep John 
to take care of them, as you say we must retrench some- 
where.” 
CHARLES. 
more, just now.”’ 


“Well, dear, we won't talk about it any 


Ayn old woman (need we say from what country?) met 
in the street a friend whom she had not seen for a long 
time. ‘‘Oh, my dear friend!” she cried, ‘how long is it 
since I have seen you? Was it you or your sister that 
died some months ago? I saw it in the paper.” 


“It was my sister,” replied Simplicity. ‘‘We were 


both sick. She died; but I was the worst.” 
Jean Pacort came to his captain, one morning, saying: 


‘Sir, I have just killed a Bedouin. As a proof of it, I 


have cut off his arm.”’ 

** But,” cried the captain, *‘ why did you not cut off his 
head ?” 

** Because, sir, some one else did that before I reached 
the place.’ 

Mr. B., having left his family in America, went to Paris, 
where he died. His disconsolate widow had a grave-stone 
erected in a cemetery near New York, upc 1 which was 
engraved: ‘* Here lies Mr. B., buried in Paris.” 

M’LLE VestTRis once said to her friend: ‘‘ There are now 
but three great men in Europe—the King of Prussia, Vol- 


taire, and myself.” 


At one of the Parisian schools, it was a rare occurrence 
for the students to have fresh bread for breakfast. One 
morning, smoking rolls were placed upon the table. 
**Hold!"’ cried one of the students, as the waiter was 
clearing the table; “leave the remainder of those rolls 
until to-morrow. We want fresh rolls to-morrow, too.” 

A youne man wished to give his portrait to his lady- 
love. Being aware that her patents disapproved of his 
suit, and fearing that they might be angry if his picture 
were found in her possession, he wrote to the artist as 
follows :— 

Dear Sir: I wish to sit to you for my portrait. As it 
is intended for the eyes of one, personally, I wish it so 
painted that no one else will recognize it. 

Very truly, &c., me 





Ovrk Negepies.—There may, perhaps, be a very few 
families in the Union not yet supplied with these celebrated 
needles ; if so, we advise them to apply soon. Twenty- 
five cents for one hundred, done up in a neat case. 


40* 








We give place to the following compliment to our 
needles, and thank the writer:— 


GODEY’S NEEDLES. 
BY KRUNA. 


How dear to my heart are the needles which Godey 

In cases so neat has put up for my view! 

In sizes all numbered, the “‘ sevens” and the “ sixes," 

The “eights” and from “five to tens,” all the way 

through. 
The bright drilled eye needles, the firm graceful needles, 

The fine pointed needles unbendirg and true 
How oft have the “‘ warranted” sharps quickly blunted, 

And “‘ warranted” flats, how they ve ‘‘ cut ia the eye," 
And vexed my poor patience into a resolving 

To pass all the ‘‘ warranted” articles by. 

But the bright drilled eye needles, so firm and unyielding, 

They serve their own warrant, and “ never say die.” 

I love through the close-textured linen to draw them, 

Where the “‘ warranted” sharps have so often been 

foiled, 
And show their weak points at the first faithful trial, 

And their snappishness proved e’er a moment you've 

toiled. 
Oh, those slim slender needles, those weak worthless 
needles, 
Those ‘‘ warranted” needles my patience have spoiled ! 
Then to come to the point, with an eye that is single, 
I proclaim the best needles that ever were seen ; 
And advise you (by way of a strong consolation, 

If your purse is too light for a sewing-machine) 

Try the bright drilled eye needles, the firm graceful needles, 

The needles of Godey, so pointed and keen. 

PATTERNS FOR INPANTS’ Dresses, on INFANTS’ Warp- 
rosEs.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We caunot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 





TuatT ts A Fact.—Our text is taken from the Portland 
Transcript, which says :— 

‘*Godey seems to have hard work to make the people 
appreciate the excellence of his engravings. The truth is, 
they are so accustomed to poor pictures that they don't 
know a good one when they see it.” 

Rut we mean to convince them before we get through 
this year, for we will show them the difference between 
good and poor engravings. We will cultivate the taste, 
end then the public will be enabled to judge for them- 
selves. They shall know the difference. 





‘« Every number of the Lady's Book contains twenty-five 
cents’ worth of music, and a quarter of a dollar's worth of 
receipts,” says the Waterville Mail. Does this not prove 
the cheapness of the Lady’s Book? Here is an articlealone 
that you get every month for nothing. The music would 
cost you twenty-five cents for a piece in the stores. 
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THE POST-OFFICE ROBBERIES. 
The Citizens Plundered—The Government Enriched by 
the Operations. 
[From the Washington Era, February 25.] 

Tur case of the young man who was arrested in this 
city, a few weeks ago, for the robbery of letters in the city 
post-office, in which he was employed as a clerk, is quite 
suggestive. He belongs, it is said, to a highly respectable 
family in Virginia, where, we suppose, he might have 
lived creditably to himself and his parents, had he been 
trained to a respectable trade or profession. His clerkship 
here exposed him to seductive associations ; he became a 
frequenter of the gambling hells upon the Avenue, a gen- 
tleman of fashion and extravagance. 

Such a life required more money than he could earn ; 
but money he must have. Piles of letters lay before him ; 
aud he had learned to distinguish those of value. He laid 
hands, from time to time, on such as he pleased, pur- 
loined the contents, and, after he had ventured so far as he 
thought pradent, resigned, trusting that he had escaped 
all danger of detection. But the pursuers were on his 
track ; he was suddenly arrested ; the crime was fastened 
upon him, and he confessed his guilt. 

What followed? He was held to bail in the sum of 
$6000, and is now at large. Nobody supposes that he will 
ever appear for trial. His bail will be forfeited in all pro- 
bability ; and we doubt whether any vigorous measures 
will be taken to collect the on his bail-bond. 
Meantime, the robbery goes unpunished; and those who 
have been robbed must make up their minds to no redress, 
The Government, in its administration of the post-office, is 
practically lenient to rogues, and reckless of the interests 
of honest men. Our own loss by this robbery we have 
already ascertained to be over $400; but, should the $6000, 
amount of bail forfeited, be collected, we shall not bea 
whit better off. Nobody who has lost a cent by the rob- 
bery will receive a cent of it. The whole amount, we 
suppose, will go to theGovernment. The Government lets 
the criminal off, makes money by the operation, and the 
only loser is the citizen who has trusted his interests to its 


money 


keeping. 

During our career as an editor, we have lost by post- 
office robberies—that is, through the criminality of persons 
employed by the Federal Government—some thousands of 
dollars. In many cases, the robbers have been cetected, 
sometimes let off on bail, sometimes committed and incar- 
cerated ; but in no case have we been so fortunate as to 
receive a single dollar. Our experience is but that of other 
publishers and business men. How wisely and benefi- 
cently the law provides for the protection of the citizens! 


We give place to the above, for we think the complaint is 
just, and we will add a few remarks of our own. We 
have lost, during our career in business, over $15,000 by 
post-office robberies. In one memorable year, our loss 
was $2000. Government is enriched by these robberies. 
We remember one case where the thief had purchased real 
estate with the proceeds of his thefts; and that real estate 
became the property of the Government because he could 
not designate which particular acres were purchased with 
our money. Let us havea system of insurance upon re- 
mittances by mails, say one per cent. on small sums, and 
less upon larger amounts. 

A Youre Lapy, a graduate, ie desirous of obtaining a 
situation as teacher in a private family. Best of references 
given as to character and ability. Address Miss M., care 
of L. A. Godey. 
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Grectan PAINTING AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLAss.— 
Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
Our numerous inquirers 
He is largely en- 


the materials and directions. 
will please make application to him. 
gaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 
satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
agrees. We annex his circular:— 

“The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
mezzotint engravings (suitable for practice), and full printed 
instructions for Grecian Painting and Antique Painting on 
Glass, a new style, originating with himself, and equal 
to the finest copper painting, with a bottle of preparation, 
&c. The directions are so explicit as to enable any one to 
learn fully without a teacher. He also includes, at above 
price, directions for Oriental style, and the beautiful art 
called Potichimanie. 

**For $2 more, or &5, he will send with the above all 
paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed for these 
arts (Grecian and Antique), and other oil painting. 

“Full directions only in the above arts, Grecian, An- 
tique Painting, Oriental, Potichimanie, &c., sent, free by 
mail, on receipt of $1. They are so full and plain that any 
one with no previous knowledge of drawing can be sure 
to acquire. 

**He has also published several new and beantifal pic- 
tures, designed for the above arts, including the elegant 
engraving Wooing,’ 
Price $1 50 each, post paid. Also others at lower prices, 
all of which have special rules for 
(See Circular, fur- 


of ‘ Hiawatha’s and companion. 
60 cents, and upwards ; 
painting, and are sent free of post. 
nished on application.) 

Address J. E. Tittox, Salem, Mass.” 


—_— 


Dawn Rice's Great SHow.—Such is the homely title 
borne by one of the most extraordinary exhibitions ever 
seen in Philadelphia. It isin the nature of a circus com- 
pany; but to call it such would be to give an inadequate 
idea of its merit. It embraces the greatest variety of at- 
traction in the way of performing elephants, and other 
animals, and wonderful human voltigeurs, equestrians, &c. 
In one scene there were crowded no less than fourteen dif- 
ferent acts of astonishing strength and dexterity, all going 
on at once. This is appropriately styled the “Games of 
the Curriculum.” It may seem incredible to tell of an ele- 
phant walking a tight rope, or a rhinoceros dancing in the 
arena, and yet those and many other things are done every 
evening at Dan Rice’s great show. 

We cheerfully recommend this great show to our friends 
in all partsofthecountry. The perfect order and decorum 
of the establishment are worthy of all praise. 


Very good advice from the editor of the Wisconsin 
Journal. He says, in reference to our plate in February 
number :— 

‘There is something quite romantic in courting whilst 
‘sitting on a rail.’ At the same time, we would say to the 
ladies that hoops are very inconvenient in this exploit; 
and they will therefore govern themselves accordingly if 


they should see fit to try the experiment.” 


ScpscriBers de not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon- 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the Loney. 
If they miss a number of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they 
must address the publisher of the publication they miss. 
We have nothing to do with it. 
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In our March number a lady wished to know how to 
knit a counterpane in shell pattern; also a lady inquired 
for a receipt to harden tallow candle@. An answer to both 
we annex. The Lady’s Book is an excellent method of 
communication ; the only difficulty is that we receive so 
many replies, and can only avail ourselves of one. But 
we most sincerely thank all those who have communicated 
answers, and are only sorry that our space will not permit 
us to publish them. We take Anna K.’s article upon the 
subject of counterpanes. 

AMESBURY, MASSACHUSETTS. 

L. A. Gopey—Dear Sir: I have been a subscriber and 
constant reader of your excellent Lady’s Book for a num- 
I have received through its columns mach 
I have often wished to contribute, 


ber of years. 
valuable information. 
if but a mite, to its general stock of instructive and in- 
teresting matter; and having seen that a friend of yours 
wished to be informed as to knitting a quilt in shell pat- 
tern, I make bold to send you a specimen, and directions 
for one, which if you think are of sufficient novelty to in- 
troduce into your columns you can do so. 


Yours truly, Anna K. 


Materials.—Five pounds No. 10 knitting cotton; No. 
15 steel needles. 

Cast on forty-six stitches. Bring the thread forward, 
slip off the first stitch, and carry the thread back at the 
commencement of every row. 

lst and 24 rows.—Knit plain. 

3d.—Knuit six, * bring the thread forward, knit two to- 
gether, * seventeen times, knit six. 

4th.—Knit four, knit two together, purl all but the last 
six, knit those. 

5th.—Knit four, knit two together, knit plain. 

6th.—Knit four, knit two together, purl all but the last 
six, knit those. 

7th.—Knit four, knit two together, knit plain. 

For the next three rows repeat the Sth, 6th, and 7th. 

Then repeat the 4th rowtwice. Repeat the 5th, 6th, and 
7th. Repeat the Sth. Repeat the 4th, 5th, and 6th. Re- 
peat the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th. Repeat the Sth, 6th, 7th, 
and 4th. Repeat the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th. Repeat the 
th, 6th, 7th, and 4th. Repeat the 4th and Sth. 

Knit plain, knitting two together in the centre, until 
brought to a point ; break the thread, and draw it through 
the last stitch. It requires from seven to eight hundred 
shells. Sew together, and finish with tassels around the 
edge, on the points of the shells. 





Our obliging correspondent Mrs. S. §. D. of Tipton, Iowa, 
has furnished the following for hardening tallew candles :— 

Weigh your tallow ; then take one-thira as many pounds 
of alum, dissolve it in water and strain it ; then, after it is 
hot, put in the tallow and stir it well, and often till it is 
all melted ; add about one-twelfth of beeswax. This will 
make candles that will burn well, and not run even in 
summer. It is not necessary to have the exact proportion 
as named above ; less alum and beeswax will do, but the 
more the better. We have used the above for years, and 
find it good. If anybody has a better and cheaper method, 
we should like to know it. 

We published a receipt for this purpose on page 556 June 
number, 1856. 


“Mrs. Hate’s Recerpts FOR THE Mitiioy.”—This cele- 
brated work is now ready ; and we can furnish it for one 
dollar and twenty-five cents; ‘‘ Mrs. Hale’s Cook-Book,”’ 
one dollar. With these two works, and of course the 
Lady’s Book, every family will have the works it most 
needs, 


Hark ORNAMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50 





Tue best three dollar magazine, and the best two dollar 
one—that is, ‘‘Godey’s Lady's Book” and “‘ Arthur’s Home 
Magazine’’—are both sent one year on receipt of three 
dollars and a half—one dollar and fifty cents less than they 
can be had separately. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“Mrs, S. H. F.""—Sent embroidery silk, &c. 15th. 

** Reader.” —We have no rule. 

** Miss H. D.”"—On the left, and cross over. 

‘* Miss E. A. B.""—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 16th. 

“Mrs. H. F. H.”"—Sent cottons, &c. 16th. 

‘Mrs. D. K. L.”"—Sent patterns 17th. 

‘‘Mrs, H. H. A.”—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity 17th. 

“Mrs. L. A. V."—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 
17th. 

‘“Mrs. E. M. M.”°—Sent beads, canvas, &c. 17th. 

“Mrs. C. J. H.”—Sent chenille, braid, &c. 18th. 

“W. L. P.""—Sent gold ring 18th. 

“Mrs. C. P.’’—Sent patterns for infant’s dresses 19th. 

“Mrs. 3.”""—Sent garden seeds 19th. 

“Mrs. W.”"—Sent patterns 19th. 

“Mrs. f. L. M.”"—Sent cottons, &c. 19th. 

“Miss H. 8S. P."’—Sent lady’s hair fob-chain 19th. 

** Mabelle.”"—Send a stamp. Are you aware of the 
trouble it would be to answer you in full? 

“Mrs. C. H. S.""—Sent box of dresses by Adams's express 
20th. 

“Mrs. V. L. P.”"—Sent cottons, patterns, &c. 20th. 

‘Miss M. M. A.” Always put (Miss) before your name 
when writing to a stranger. 

“Mrs. M. E. B.”"—Sent drygoods by Adams's express 
20eh. 

“« Monticello, Miss.”"—Much obliged for your kind letter. 

“Mrs. C. J. H.”—Sent balance of order 20th. 

“‘ Mrs. E. M. E.”—Sent pearl card-case, &c. 22d. 

“Mrs. L. A. R.”’—Sent box of dresses by Adams's express 
22d. 

“Mrs. E. P. B.”—Sent patterns 23d. 

“Miss J. B. R.""—Sent Faith, Hope, and Charity, hair 
charms, 23d. 

“Mrs. R. H. 8.""—Sent patterns, &c. 24th. 

“Mrs. E. A. H. W.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Harn- 
den’s express 25th. 

*B. G.”—Sent gentleman’s hair ring 27th. 
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“Mrs. L. A. J.""—Sent stamped collar and cotton 27th. 

“Mrs. J. W. M."’"—Sent patterns for embroidery 27th. 

** Miss B. M.’’—Sent hair bracelet 27th. 

* Annie J.”—Yes! to all your questions. 

“Ww. W. T.”"—S. E. corner Eighth and Chestnut. 

‘*Mrs. D.’’—Take no notice of it, unless it should be re- 
peated. 

“Mrs. M. L.""—Sent floss silk 2d. 

“*Mrs, A. N. B.""—Sent pearl card-case 2d. 

“Miss H. F. T.""—Returoned jewelry 34. 

“Mrs. G R. G."—Sent two hair rings 3d. 

*“*Mrs. S. J. M.”’"—Sent hair vest chain 3d. 

“Mrs. M. C. F.”°—Sent Shetland wool 3d. 

“* Miss M. A. W.”’ 

“Mrs. L. L.”"—Sent stamped infant’s shawl 3d. 

““Mrs. M. A. E.”"—V. W. A. H. S. 

“Miss L. M.’’—Sent hair necklace and charms 3d. 

** Miss E. E. A.’’—Sent hair charms 3d. 

“FP. J. 8."—Sent lace collar 4th 

“Mrs. B. F.” 

“a. B.S 


** Zanesville.’’—Letter reevived 


—Sent merino and silk 3d. 


—Sent patterns, &c. 4th. 
red cottons 5th 


Can't make out the 
name of the person who wrote the letter, and don’t know 


"Sent cok 


the State. When will ladies learn to put the name of the 


State in their letters? There are three Zanesvilles. 
“Mrs. J. H. C 
Adams's express 6th 


**Miss L. R.’’—Sent porte monnaie by Kinsley’s express 


"—Sent infant's wardrobe patterns by 


6th. 

“Mrs. R, W. H.”’—Sent infant's patterns 6th 

“Mrs. A. B. T.""—Sent hair ring 8th 

“Mrs, E. B.”—Sent French braid, cotton, &c. Sth, and 
sent former articles on 19th October 

“Mrs M. M. S.’’—Sent package by mail 10th 

**S. D.’’—Sent paper fruit articles by Kinsley’s express 
10th. 

‘“‘Mrs. T. B.’’—Sent patterns 10th. 

“Mrs, J. J, H.”’—Sent infant’s patterns by Kinsley’s ex- 
press llth. 

“E. F.”—Sent Donglas & Sherwood’s Patent Adjustable 
Bustle and Skirt by Kinsley’s express 11th. 

“Mrs. M. F. G.”"—Sent morning-wrapper by Adams's 
express 19th. 

“Mrs. J. P. L.”—Sent infant's clothing by American ex- 
press 11th. 

“Mrs. D. R. O."—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Adjustable Bustle and Skirt by Kinsley’s express 11th. 

“8. M. D.”"—When we receive the ten cents postage you 
obliged us to pay, we will answer your inquiry. 

“Mrs. D. R. E.”"’—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Adjustable Bustle and Skirt by Adams’s express 12th. 

“ Berry.”-—The ‘‘Old Dominion Coffee-Pot” is admira- 
ble. We can fully recommend it. Address Arthur, Burn- 
ham, & Co., Philadelphia. 

“*E. C. F.”—Delivered hair cross and ring, with charms, 
and second mourning card-case ]2th. 

“Miss L. M. G.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Adjustable Bustle and Skirt by Kinsley’s express 12th. 

“Mrs. J. E. 8.”—Sent hair ring 12th. 

‘*Mrs. L. A. E."’—Sent scarlet cotton 13th. 

“Mrs. V. M. P.""—Sent French embroidered handker- 
chief 13th. 

“Mrs. O. A. H.”’—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Adjustable Bustle and Skirt by Adams’s express 13th. 

** Miss E. F. S.’’—Sent goods as directed to Mr. S. 13th. 

** Ocola.""—We have received a letter requesting price of 
music, but no signature to letter. 

“Mrs. L. W. B.”’—Sent bullion 15th. 

**Miss M. E. V.""—Sent pearl card-case 15th. 
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** Miss G. L. C.".—Sent pearl card-case 15th. 

‘Mrs. M. McA.”’—Sent infant’s patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. A. L. 0.’’—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Skirt and Bustle by Kinsley’s express 15th. 

“J. W. M.”—Sent infant's clothing by Adams's express 
16th. 

‘Mrs. W. H. S."—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Bustle by Kinsley’s express 16th. 

** Aunt Rachel.”—Mrs. Hale answered your letter. The 
answer was too long for this department. 

**Miss W. A.”’—Sent pearl card-case 17th. 

** Miss E. F. S.’"—Delivered parcel to Mr. M. 17th. 

“Mrs. R. M. J.""—Sent patterns 17th. 

** Miss M. M. G. O.""—Sent pearl card-case 17th. 

“Mrs. K. B.”"—Sent patterns 17th. 

“G. T. B.’’~ Sent hair ornaments 17th. 

“Mrs. C. F.”.—Sent infant’s patterns by Adaims’s express 
17th 

“‘Mrs. H. F. P.”’"—Sent blue cotton 17th. 

“8. C."—Some are open, and some closed. 


w eZ 


One is as 
fashionable as the other. 

“Mrs. L. 8S. W."—Sent patterns, &c. 18th. 

“Mrs. M. A. R.”’—Sent worsteds 18th. 

‘Mrs, E. M. M.’’—Sent beads, wire, &c. 18th. 

“Mrs. N. J. L. P.”—Sent patterns for child 18th. 

** Miss C. D. K.""—Sent basque pattern 15th. 

“Miss J. A. M.’’—Sent black embroidery cotton, &c. 
18th 

‘Miss E. R. E.""—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Patent 
Skirt and Bustle by Kinsley’s express 18th 

‘*Mrs. A. V. G.’’—Sent pearl card-case and infant's pat- 


terns 18th. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 


THE GARDEN—No. 4. 


Ovr number of ‘‘The Garden” for April having been 
crowded out, we give two, the present month, as both are 
seasonable, although it will prevent the usual variety in 
this department. 

APRIL.—At present, our task is one of preparation rather 
than enjoyment; and, as every day’s delay in planting 
will now prove injurious, we must lose no time in setting 
rose-trees, evergreens, and deciduous shrubs, or in sepa- 
rating the roots, and replanting hardy biennials and peren- 
nials; after doing which, care should be taken to water 
them, an operation that helps to place their fibres in their 
natural position, and to give them a firm hold of the 
ground. In planting roses, and other trees and shrubs, a 
hole must be made sufficiently large to take in the roots as 
they lie. The mould should be well puddled, or mixed 
**thick and slab” with water; and in this mixture some 
persons recommend the roots to be turned round twice or 
thrice before being planted in it, so that every rootlet and 
fibre may be coated with it; fresh mould is then to be 
filled in over the roots, and the surface carefully pressed 
down. 

Our readers must remember that roses will require not 
only rich soil, but a good aspect. Without these, they 
will only drag on a bloomless existence, and fill up the 
place of some less fastidious plant. They neither bear 
shade nor smoke; and, in the same ratio that houses 
spring up in our suburban districts, the rose-blooms disap- 
pear. Gardens that, a few years since, were the delight 
of passengers by omnibus or foot-path, refuse now to pro- 
duce them ; and yet the ground is cultivated just as care- 
fully, the aspect remains the same, nor have the gardens 
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suffered inclosure from the extent of building in the neigh- 
borhood; nevertheless, the zoses feel the change, and 
refuse to yield their freshness and fragrance in so deterio- 
rated an atmosphere. Nevertheless, if the cushion-moss 
grows freely on your walls, or frescoes the roof of wash- 
house or stable, we would have no fear of their flourishing ; 
nor let any time go by without getting them in. This 
month is full late for planting them. 

Hardy annuals, such as candy-tuft, larkspur, lupins 
(especially the scented yellow), coreopsis, &c. &c., may be 
sown in the borders; in looking over which, take care to 
press down the roots of any plants that the thaw has loos- 
ened, and remove those the frost has killed, and either 
turn them in to rot as manure in some hidden corner of 
your demesne, or hand them over to be burnt, when the 
ashes will be equally serviceable. 

It is astonishing how many lessons of thrift, economy, 
and neatness the love and culture of a garden teach us. 
We sit, as it were, at nature’s feet, who suffers nothing to 
be wasted only that she may be more bountiful in the end. 
It is a fair, and sweet, and pleasant school, and its philoso- 
phy full of trust and cheerfulness, 

Hollyhocks are handsome things if you have space for 
them—tall, showy, lustrous in their season, with many col- 
ors. We give a few of them room, and are repaid by their 
gay appearance, especially against a background of brick- 
wall. About the end of the month, or the second week in 
May, if it isa backward season, will be time enough to 
sow them, as well as polyanthus, campanula, scabiosa, 
sweetwilliam, carnation, columbine, and the charming 
China pink (Dianthus chinensis), for which a light dry 
soil is best suited. In sowing annuals, it will be as well 
to remember that the crocuses and other spring bulbs will 
soon be past, and to scatter the seed as close to them as 
possible, so as to fill up the vacancies their going out of 
bloom will occasion in beds and borders. 

If you have any last year’s rvots, remove the side-shoots, 
to be rooted for spring plants. They may be set in three- 
inch pots till required for planting. If left undisturbed, 
they will send up too many stems to produce good flowers. 
A single heart will afford the finest bloom. 

Now is the best time, if you possess a hotbed, to sow 
balsams, China asters, African marigolds, stocks, and con- 
volvulus. For our own part, we find it just as well to 
purchase these annuals from the nursery-gardens—strong 
seedling plaats, and which generally turn out good 
varieties. 

4s, in providing the ornaments of a garden, one must 
look a long way in advance, it will be prudent to remem- 
ber that antirrhinums (the familiar snap-dragons of our 
childhood), if sown now, will produce plants to flower in 
the autumn. They look well planted singly in the bor- 
ders, where their gay and cheerful colors render them 
attractive. 

Tiger-flowers and meadow-saffron should likewise be 
planted for autumn blooming, and mimulus divided and 
planted (as advised last month) in beds or patches. 

Where a grass-plot has been introduced, our readers 
must remember our last month’s intimation touching the 
necessity of keeping it in order. It should now be rolled 
and swept, and, if worms appear, watered with lime- 
water. The paths, if necessary, should be turned, or re- 
gravelled, and everything so ordered that, with few flow- 
ers to delight the eye, a look of neatness and cheerfulness 
may pervade it. Let us persuade you, however, not to 
attempt to deck your gardens after the fashion of the lady 
in the nursery rhyme, with oyster or 


**Cockle-shells all in a row.” 





A bit of rock-work in a corner fills it up, takes off its 
irregularity, and may be made to look gay, and to blos- 
s0m as the rose with flowers that love such localities. 


May.—Supposing the operations as directed above to 
have been completed, the ground in order, edgings planted, 
and paths gravelled, the transplanting of trees and shrubs 
may be continued, and the neatly smooth borders filled 
with the perennials we named, as well as any others that 
offer themselves; biennial plants should also be planted, 
always taking care to place the tallest-growing nearest the 
walls, and the dwarf plantsin front. The distribution of 
color should also be attended to, as this gives a supple- 
mentary beauty to the whole. 

We have said nothing yet of the arrangement of the 
centre bed; one diamond-shaped, or oval, between two 
circular ones, we will suppose. They have probably been 
planted with early bulbs, and have some sort of flowering 
shrub in the midst of each ; if not, we should reserve this 
place of honor for standard rose-trees, of three good sorts, 
and plant the beds with early-b.soming perennials and 
biennials, till the season arrives for the bedding out of 
geraniums and verbenas, leaving space for a few good 
annuals. 

Now comes the time when the market and sidewalk are 
gay with potted plants, ‘‘all a blowing;”’ and from these 
many make their selections. Others go at once to a well- 
known nurseryman, where they are sure of really good 
and healthy plants, while the choice is larger. 

A dozen verbenas of different shades, two or three 
monthly roses, some carnations, one or two fuchsias, 
lemon verbenas, petunias, geraniums, and salvias are 
enough to stock the little court; or, if the space be larger, 
increase your order accordingly. Also plant the bulbs of 
the gladiolus, or sword-lily, and the richly scented tube- 
rose, always associated with the spicy fragrance of the 
grape clusters with which the blossoms come in season. 

Another pleasant way of forming a variety, and of add- 
ing to one’s own stock of roots, &c., is by the system of 
exchange. Conservatism, except in the case of rare and 
expensive plants, is mere churlish folly. We benefit our- 
selves as much as our neighbor by sharing our cuttings or 
offsets with him for others that we have not. Both gar- 
dens grow gayer and richer for the interchange, and the 
owners have no loss. Moreover, it may be that, in small 
neighborhoods, and between individuals totally separated 
in social rank, these little impersonal courtesies create a 
quiet kindliness, that may bear fruit in many ways not 
suspected or counted on on either side; and our neighbor, 
with five unruly boys, may enjoin these youthful repre- 
sentatives of her house not to strike off the slender-stemmed 
crocus-cups in our forecourt, at their first appearing, for 
the sake of the white chrysanthemum with brown centre 
that we have given in exchange for the slips of her large 
double yellow variety. 


INDIA MUSLINS AND TISSUES. 


At the commencement of this century, India muslins 
held the highest rank among costly materials for evening- 
dress. They were especially suited to a ‘‘first winter 
out” from their simplicity ; and nearly every débiétante in 
society, and every bride, numbered one or more among 
their wardrobes. Since the improvements in machinery 
in England and elsewhere, whereby the most exquisitely 
fine fabrics are produced at little comparative expense, 
French muslins and tarletans have usurped the place of 
the snowy Indian robes; and we now seldom meet with 
them in this country, though in England they still are 
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upheld by tradition, and are favorites for an elegant morn- 
ing-dress or dijeiner, lined with some delicately tinted 
giacé silk. The soft folds into which it naturally falls are 
entirely opposed to the spirit of crinoline, though admirably 
suited to artistic draperies. When the scanty expansion 
of our grandmothers’ days again reigns triumphant, they 
may be entirely restored. 

The web-like muslins of Dacca are the most celebrated 
products of Hindoo industry. Their delicacy is so great 
that they may be compressed into a wonderfully small 
space. The ancient mode of packing fine muslins was to 
inclose them in the hollow joints of bamboo, one of which, 
forming a tube eighteon inches in length, and one in 
diameter, was sufficiently large to contain a piece of mus- 
lin twenty-two English yards long. The cylindrical cases 
of this kind, in which the rarest muslins were sent to 
Dethi, were lacquered and gilded, and, when brought into 
Dacca from the government weaving establishments, were 
paraded in great state through the town. It is said, on 
good authority, that Mohammed Ali Bey, on returning to 
Persia from India, where he had been an ambassador, 
presented to the king a cocoanut-shell studded with pearls ; 
and, on opening it, it was found to contain a turban of 
India muslin sixty cubits long 

The city of Pactun, situated on the river Godavery, is 
famed for its manafactures in gold and silver tissues, viz., 
jingrees, or turbans; dooputtas, or long shawls; and sa- 
Tees, or women’s robes. The best of these are sent to the 
Courts of Gwalior, Baroda, and Hyderabad. The long 
shawls which are thrown over the shoulders by the native 
princes, on state occasions, sometimes cost as much as 
3000 rs. each. The woof is composed of very fine cotton 
thread, generally scarlet or green ; the warp of silk of a 
similar color. The shawls are made sometimes in long 
stripes, alternate scarlet and gold, each stripe about an 
inch in width. The ends are cloth of gold, nearly a yard 
in depth. The whole shawl is surrounded by a rich bor- 
der of flowers or birds, in variegated silks, woven on a 
gold ground. Some of the sarees are made of thick shot- 
silk, in narrow stripes, finished in a similar manner; 
others, of the same texture as the dooputtas, are flowered, 
spotted, or striped with gold, and are about nine yards in 
length. They present a most gorgeous appearance, being 
in texture like fine gauze, or the muslin of ladies’ dresses. 
Some which I saw made to order for his Highness the 
Guicowar’s Court were valued at 225 rs., or about £22 10s. 
each. 

We have often heard the question asked, ‘Is the gold 
thread really gold thread, or only gilt?”’ It is, in reality, 
a mixture of silver and gold, but no baser metal is used. 
Asilver rod is covered by fine gold-leaf, and by acuriously 
simple process is drawn to an almost incredibly fine wire; 
but, in this state, it would be too fine and brittle for its 
destined use. A basis of orange-colored silk is taken, and 
the wire, completely flattened by the workman’s hammer, 
is wound round by very simple machinery, so perfectly 
that the silk is not even suspected ; and thus we have the 
** gold thread” for the celebrated Indian tissues. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mrs. H. B. A."’°—We do not wonder at your query. It 
was the printer who set forth our items in April rumber 
as ‘Royal Embroidery.” It should have been “ Mar- 
riage.”’ 

Letters from ‘‘ W. §.,” ‘‘Mrs. H. J.,” “Miss 8. M.,” and 
“E. B. 8.”’ replied to by mail. 

“Scrap-Booxk.’’—There can be no more profitable recrea- 
tion, provided you are not in a hurry to fill your pages, 
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and so regard quantity rather than quality. Some one 
proposes the following solution for the difficulty of adding 
pages without puckering, or drawing: ‘Instead of paste, 
or glue, use a solution of caoutchouc; apply this to the 
edges of the paper, and allow a little time for it to dry and 
get sticky before you join the sheets together.” 

“Mrs. C. M. J."—If a china and giass-closet is con- 
stantly looked after, such troubles will not arise. We 
know, however, that they sometimes happen in the best 
regulated households. A simple plan for removing stop- 
pers from glass bottles is to heat the neck gently overa 
flame. The neck expands, and the stopper is released. 

** ALBERTINA.”’—“‘ Falling out’’ is a distemper to which 
all violent friendships, especially among young people, are 
subject. Avoid excessive confidences, and there will be 
the less likelihood of such an unfortunate termination. 
Never tell a ‘‘ confidential friend,’’ out of your own imme- 
diate family circle, anything you would not be willing to 
have repeated on the housetops. It is something like a 
rule given to us, in our younger days, by an experienced 
counsellor—*‘ Never write a note or letter you are not pre- 
pared to see published in the Ledger to-morrow. It will 
keep you from what young ladies designate as ‘ scrapes.’ 
Here is yet another: ‘‘ Leave your grievances, as Napoleon 
did his letters, unopened for three weeks; and it is aston- 
ishing how few of them by that time will require 
answering.” 

** Josepuine."’—There are two ways of doing the raised 
Berlin work. One is by simply working over a mesh, 
without crossing the stitch; another, to work over the 
In both cases, the mesh should 


mesh, and cross the stitch. 
have a knife at the end, so that, in drawing it through, 
the work is drawn tightly, and cut at the sametime. IH 
is afterwards combed, and cut to the shape of the flowers. 

‘“*4 Youne Hovsexerper.’’—We recollect meeting with 
the same misfortune, in our early housekeeping days, 
washing the gilding completely off the frames of two en- 
gravings in attempting to remove fly specks. We give a 
receipt furnished by good authority, though we have never 
tried it ourselves, which may be acceptable to others at 
this season of house-cleaning :— 

“ To Clean the Gilding of Pier-Glasses.—Take a small 
quantity of soft soap, about as much as you could put on a 
quarter dollar, and mix it gradually with a pint of water 
that has been boiled, and allowed to get cold; put this 
mixture into a bottle, and shake them well together; add 
two tablespoonfuls of hartshorn, and again shake the bottle 
well; the gilding must then be brushed over with a very 
soft camel’s-hair brush which has been dipped in this liquid. 
After the detergent has been on the gilt a minute or so, 
using a slight brushing to the dirtiest and most intricate 
portion of the work, it must be freely washed off with 
plenty of soft water, and then left to dry of its own accord. 
To dry it, you would do well to place it in the draught, or 
where the sun may shine on it. Next day, it must be 
slightly rubbed with a new washleather, which will en- 
hance its brilliancy.” 

** A BripesMAID."—There are several ways for keeping 
bouquets fresh a long time. Many place them in salt and 
water. Ourown plan is to change the fresh rain-water 
every morning, cutting off the ends of the stems, and 
sprinkling them with fresh water, by dipping the hand in 
a bowl, and shaking it over them, as a laundress dampens 
her clothes. Here is still another way, given by a florist 
of much experience, for preserving bouquets for an indefi- 
nite period :— 

‘*When yon receive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly with 
fresh water: then put it into a vessel containing some 
soapsuds ; this will nutrify the roots, and keep the flowers 
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bright as new; take the bouquet out of the suds every 
morning, and lay it sideways (the sock entering first) into 
elean water ; keep it there a minute or two; then take it 
out, and sprinkle the Rowers lightly by the hand with 
water; replace it in the soapsuds, and it will bloom as 
fresh as when first gathered. The soapsuds need changing 
every three or four days. By observing these rules, a 
bouquet can be kept bright and beautiful for at leasta 
month, and will last still longer in a very passable state ; 
but attention to the fair but frail creatures, as directed 
above, must be strictly observed, or all will perish.” 


+ . 
* 
Fashions 
eas ylons, 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Departme nt will hereafter execute 
eommissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autuma bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, haiz-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Waré@en’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

MAY. 

Fig. 1.—Robe of pink challie, with a pattern of black 
bars or stripes on the flounces. Mantle of black moire, 
with flounces of black lace. Leghorn bonnet, with Bird of 
Paradise plume ; rose-colored ribbon strings. 

Fig. 2.—Fawn-colored silk dress, with talma of an en- 
tirely new style, richly trimmed with lace and black velvet 
ribbon. Bonnet of black lace, with fawn-colored ribbon 
étrings. 

Fig. 3 —White crape hat, with marabout plumes, blue 
and white. Short cinnamon-colored talma, with black 
lace. Dress of rich blue silk, with a raised figure in black. 

Fig. 4.—Fancy spring straw hat, trimmed with mauve 
or violet-colored ribbon, warrow black lace, and bouquets 
of heart’s-ease. Black silk basque, trimmed with velvet 
ribbon in a new and showy style, with flounce of black 
lace on the sleeve and jupe. Skirt of mauve-colored silk. 

Fig. 5.—Robe of black silk, with rich velvet pattern in- 
woven in the flounces. Plain black scarf mautilla, with 
ove row of velvet ribbon and fringe) White crape hat; 
white blonde veil thrown up over the brim of the bonnet ; 
rose-colored ribbon-st>ings. 








PRINCESS ROYAL RIDING HABIT. 
(See engraving, page 388.) 


Sxrrt and jacket of imperial blue ladies’ cloth, the jacket 
closed in front, and ornamented by loops of heavy braid ; 
sleeves rather short, displaying cambric undersleeve above 
the gauntlet. Black felt hat, with rolling brim and float- 
ing plume. This is a correct portrait of the Princess 
Frederick William. 

THE MORNING PROMENADE AT THE SPRINGS 

OR SEASIDE. 


(See engravings, pages 392, 393.) 


As we have predicted, white is to be the popular color 
for morning promenade dresses at the springs or sea-side 
The materials vary from pigué to India muslin, or linen 
cambric. We give two choice costumes. 

Fig. 1.—Dress for a dejeiiner, or rural matinée. Robe 
of India muslin, lined with white glacé silk; a broad rib- 
Mantilla of 
muslin, with three volants, edged by embroidery, and an 


bon stripe on each side of the front breadth 


ornamental hood, with knots of ribbon. Leghorn Pamela, 
with a very low flat crown and drooping brim. Fall of 
white blonde ; trimming, loops of rich white ribbon, with 
a knot of blossoming almond-flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white piqué, consisting of skirt and 
jacket. The front breadth of the skirt is ornamented en 
tablier, by dicing of braid, a pendent button being piaced 
in the centre of every diamond. Jacket and sleeves trimmed 
to correspond. Pamela hat of brown straw, with demi 
veil of black lace. Wreath of wild flowers, with a knot of 
grasses aud ribbons to the right. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Mar is decidedly the month of fashions, as June is of 
roses. Fresh toilets bloom and brighten on all our prome- 
nades, from the rich robe and crape bonnet of a costly 
carriage-dress to the modest black silk mantle and straw 
bonnet of the plainest little maiden of the Quaker City. 

To redeem our promise of our last ‘‘ Chat,”’ and to have 
a starting-point somewhere in the bewildering profusion 
of topics the month has brought us, we commence with a 
review of Brodie’s principal styles, which were never 
more varied or tasteful. The many varieties of travelling- 
wraps we leave until next month, when travelling-dress 
comes properly into consideration. The many light and 
elegant varieties of morning-mantles will also come under 
the items of our regular usual monthly notes in that de- 
partment, also due at the same time; s0 we pass at once 
to the most attractive among those intended for ordinary 
street and carriage wear. Our readers will recollect that 
in this manufacture it is usual to retain the names of 
favorite styles, from year to year, although the mantle 
itself is entirely remodelled, and differs both in material 
and decoration; for instance, the Barcelona of this season, 
which is made up in black moire lace, rich gimp, and 
guipure. These materials are combined in this wise: The 
back is formed of a broad band of moire, giving the out- 
line of a rounded yoke upon the shoulder. A similar 
band gives a cape, as it were, coming about to the waist. 
Between these, and connecting them, of course, is an inser- 
tion of black lace net covered by rows of rich gimp and 
guipure alternately. A deep flounce, cr jupe, spreads out 
from this waist line, composed of net, gimp, and guipure, 
as above, having an unusually light and graceful app-ar- 
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ance. The front is en tablier, arranged of the same mate- 
rials. There are others of this style (see Brodie’s design 
for the month) with horizontal bars, or gores, arranged on 
the back, making a variety. 

The Zuleka is intended to take the place of the deep 
street basques that have been in wear for the past two 
seasons. It is full and flowing in its outlines. The upper 
part is fitted to the figure in the form of a derthé in front, 
which is extended to the waist line on the back in the 
square, vandyke shape. This is composed of black net, 
covered closely by rows of extremely narrow black velvet 
ribbon, following the outline of the yoke, or berthé, ar- 
ranged in this wise: Three rows of the velvet, one of che 
nille-spotted passementerie, three of velvet, etc. The 
mantle itself is of plain black silk, a fall of silk and lace 
over the arm, having the effect of a loose oriental sleeve. 
The mantle is trimmed by two rows of guipure, separated 
by one row of chenille gimp, of the same width. 

The Madrid circular mantle, or burnous, of black silk, 
with hood. Trimming, mohair and chenille passemen- 
terie ; heading, a light fringe. 

Princess Royal, an extremely graceful mantle, quite 
new, deep, and flowing in outline, gathered into artistic 
folds over the arm. Trimming, chenille-spotted braid, or 
gimp, and rows of light French lace. 

The Victoria is also a novelty, and made up in various 
materials, the cost of which varies so that the plainer styles 
may be had for nine and ten dollars, while the highest are 
twenty-five and thirty dollars. 

We must defer our notice of the bewitching black lace 
mantles, so truly Spanish in their style, and calculated to 
do infinite mischief in the hands of coquettes at summer 
watering-places. Brodie’s collection in this department is 
unsurpassed. The styles are decidedly new, and the de, 
signs of the lace itself far richer than usual. It will be 
noted that black silk and lace are the chief materials em- 
ployed the present season, though a few light silks—blue, 
fawn, pale green, etc.—have been made up to order by Mr. 
Brodie for the South and West. The costliest trimming is 
real lace; the neatest among the less expensive mantles is 
a very light silk fringe of moderate width, with rows of 
narrow chenille-spotted braid, or gimp, on insertions of 
black net. 

We are always inclined to think, at the openings of 
every spring, that the styles have never been so tasteful be- 
fore, even to such veterans as we are ourselves in the cam- 
paigns of fashion. Certainly nothing can be fresher than 
the crape bonnets to be found at Genin’s, in pure white, 
white with a faint gold-colored embroidery, or with the 
polka spots and medallions in green or pale bine. It is 
impossible to describe the delicacy of these designs, or the 
grace of their arrangements. These, with the pure white 
chips, are among the most costly and elegant bonnets of 
the season. A still lighter crape, like the crépe lisse of 
former days, is also a favorite material, combined with 
blonde, flowers, etc. Less expensive, and quite new, we 
notice a mixture of Leghorn and fine English split straw. 
The Leghorn forms a band around the brim and cape, two 
or three inches on the brim, and of proportionate width on 
the cape. We believe this style originated at Genin’s, 
always famous for its Leghorns. Chip and dark-mottled 
straws, sewn in alternate braids, make a very light and 
elegant bonnet. There is also an eatirely new and inex- 
pensive broad braid of Neapolitan and Tuscan combined, 
almost as light, and trimmed with crape quillings, narrow 
blonde, and ribbon. These last are the favorite materials for 
trimming straws; gimps of chenille, straw, and straw gre- 
lots, or pendants are also used. The last are introduced 
in the blonde bonnet caps, which are still in favor White 
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veils of real blonde, blonde lace or thulle, spotted with 
straw or silk, and finished by a row of blonde, will be 
much worn. Blonde edgings will be used in all bonnets, 
on the curtains of straws, and mixed with all crape or silk 
hats. The designs are unusually good. There is an infi- 
nite variety of Dunstables and fancy straws, with tea- 
colored and lavender-colored plain straws. 

We have at length arrived at dress goods; all the chief 
styles being found much the same at Stewart's, Levy's, 
Evans’s, and all our principal shops. We have been re- 
quested to give some information as to the plainer fabrics, 
and investigated them accordingly. To commence then 
with chintzes. Many of the English chintzes, coming as 
low as twelve cents a yard, have a border of large figure 
and bright colors running along one edge, while the centre 
is a fine figure in two or more plain colors. These are 
chiefly intended as morning dresses. There is the usual 
variety of small patterns for children, with dots, stars, tri- 
angles, &c., on a plain ground—in pink, brown, blue, &e. 
Also a large choice in French chintzes, chiefly on buff 
grounds, the patterns and colors being greatly varied ; they 
range from twenty-five to seventy-five cents in price. Next 
to these come cotton and wool mousselines, very fair 
quality and pretty styles, many that we have never seen 
before in any cheap fabric; prices from twenty to thirty 
cents. All wool mousselines, or richer designs and colors, 
aud some charming plain-colored challies and Valencias, 
intended for travelling-dresses, and to be noticed under 
that head. 

Before we come to robes, of barége, organdy, and other 
summer tissues, we must note a few of the spring silke. 
Almost as many flounced robes are sold as heretofore; we 
mean the ordinary flounces with horizontal berder. There 
is a neat and pretty style of quilles in the spring glacé 
silks, the chess being smal] checques of blue and white, 
green and fawn, blue and stone color, &c. ; the quilles are 
of stripes in the same colors ; and in the striped glacés the 
quilles are checques, to correspond, having a very neat and 
fresh effect. 

Robes of the tissues have more variety than for some time 
past. There is the plain horizontal flounce of last year, in 
new designs; the Eugenie, two skirt robe, the ground 
being covered by a pretty Pompadour or chintz figure on 
a light tinted ground, and the quille pattern being only on 
the upper jupe; the same pattern is wrought on the bre- 
telles, which cross in a point at the waist, and fall in long 
rounded lappets, like those of the Marie Antoinette fichu, 
to the hem of the upper jupe. 

We have also the skirt in three ounces; a border of an 
inch in width running around them ; the side breadths, as 
we have heard them graphically described, “‘ being all 
border,”’ and thus forming quilles, 

The Odalisque is a charmingly graceful oriental design ; 
the flowing sleeves descending to the open flounce, yet 
eaught up to the shoulder, on the forearm. The whole ar- 
rangement of the drapery is to be described only by the 
name. It is intended for full dress. 

The favorite styles of making up thin dresses will be 
with the bretelles, described in the Eugenie, a short, 
slightly-heart-shaped bertht—closed with small ornamental 
buttons to the border, which marks it, on the corsage, and 
the Vandyke, or Raphael square corsage, bordered by the 
design wrought on the robe. Basques are not generally 
considered suitable for thin materials; and we shall be 
obliged to content ourselves with their absence antil the 
return of heavier fabrics. The sleeves are formed of two 
or three deep flounces, set on squarely ; the lower one, and 
in some instances both, being slit up to display the under- 


sleeve on the forearm. Fasuioy. 
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THE QUEEN OF MAY. Designed expressly for Godey. 

GODEY’S FIVE FIGURE UNRIVALLED COLORED FASHIONS. 

FLOWER VASE STAND. 

EMBROIDERY FOR CHILDREN’S DRAWERS. ; Printed in blue. Three engravings. 
“ CHEMISE BANDS, ETC. 

THE DEAR OLD GRANDMOTHER. 

THE PRINCESS ROYAL IN A RIDING HABIT. 

DRESS OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL’S BRIDESMAIDS. 

BRAIDED BIB. 

DRESSES FOR THE COUNTRY OR WATERING-PLACES. Two engravings. 

MORNING COLLAR. 

A CHAIN IN BEADS AND TWIST. 

THE BARCELONA. From Brodie. 

ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 

SHAWLS FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE THEY COME FROM. 

PAPER FLOWER-MAKING. Three engravings. 

THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER. Five engravings. 

A COUNTRY HOUSE. Three engravings. 

NOVELTIES FOR MAY. Chemisettes, Sleeves, and Headdresses. Nine engravings. 

A GAUNTLET CUFF. INITIAL. 

THE HOURGLASS CANDLE-STAND. Two engravings, 

DOUGLAS & SHBRWOOD’S NEW EXPANSION SKIRT. 

PURSE A LA CHAPEAU. 

A RUSTIC HANGING BASKET. 

SPRING CLOAK FOR Ay INFANT. With diagrams. 

HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. Two engravings. 






























BUGLE MAT FOR HYACINTH GLASS. Two engravings. INSERTING. 
PATTERNS IM*EMBROIDERY. Three engravings. 
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Its embellishmentware far any we have ever seen 
ornamenting its and more beantiful than those of 
any other m ne in the country.— Advertiser, Batavia. 

The stories in Godey are etal amoral nature; and you 
may search in vain thro foar volumes for ® 
profane word. This, we believe, cannot be said of amy ot 
work. The opinion of the press th out the whole of be 
United States is that Godey's Lady's Book is the Dest work fo 
ladies ever published. — American, Johnstown. 

Few if an odicals sustain.se well-merited a popularity 

y's Book ; and it has come to be a sort of ladies’ 
Exe 
The literatere, which is entirel 


Poughk 
rorigizel ie from he pene 
of the bext writers of the day ively origin City. 


We regard the Lady's Book as the rene at best period- 
feal of the kind in gee = , and would recommend every 
family to AA, --t. ny and instructive infuence.— 
Examiner ick. 


This book is without a rival, and is 1 any a favorite 
with the ladies. —Patrint and Gaselte, Co 

We know of no magaziné 80 completely ut to the taste 

of the ladies as God A s, always in season with every promise 
four ittleton. 





ha denvored to teach the publi a te chen seek on 
= endeav public m © va o 
vings, and should have the credit for it.—-Chronicle, 

‘ortamoath. 

In the literary department, Godey has but few equals, and 
none that can excel.— Flemiagton. 

There is nove of the magazines published that is worth half 
so much to the ladies of our iand as Godey's; and none is 
poxted up in the accomplishments of the parlor or the toilet 

is a reader of Godey’s Lady's Book 

I shend-of 2 i and pha- 

t is far any competition in its line, is em 
tleally the book for the. ladies.— Advocate, Towsontown. 

When we say Godey’s engravings are always good, it does 
not convey all we meaa. ey are always superior to any 
other, always look clear, clean, and beautiful, as if just from 
the hands of the bext artists. —Prese, Washiagton, lowa. 

It is undoubtedly the best publication of the day.—Guard, 


We pronounce it far ahead of everything that bas yet fallen 
under our notice —Jeffersonian, Franklin. 

Godey's is undoubtedly the best magazine of the kind in 
the world ; and every intel!igent lady should have it in her 
possession.— Visitor, Rising Sun. 

certainly publishes the best magazine in America. — 
Patriot, Nobles ille. 

Godey's lady’ 8 Book is most pea! the best publica- 

of the day.— City 
e might puff this m ne - > the extent of our ability, 
then, contrasti: merits with the compliment, we 
vely ed of the abject meagreness of the 

Monant Joy. 

y ical, this monthly is the, first, best, and 
lar in the United States. Every family where there 

— should be supplied with a copy.— Whig, 


a eens instructive monthly periodical 
in America. Democrat, Bellefonte. 
y's Book is an “institution,” and to permanence 
of novelty, keeping always up with the 
and fashion, and in many ents 
American 


most 
are yor 
it is 
The 
adds 
ng 


North . 
its rivals in everything that can add interest 
or impart pleasure to a cultivated mind.—- 7'he 
t 


7. 
pahould get the book for his wife, every brother 
, and =, bean for his sweetheart, because it 
pleasure and delight te every fireside, 
ag lant charms to all ant within its circle. — 
Grange. 
is the best magazine of its class published 
Green wich. 
worth twice its subscription price.— Daily 


2. 
brilliancy, Godey is eminently above 

Johnstown. 

received by us is Godey.— Plain 
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ia 5p ante at 48 Pai] of will take our advice, 
a well pleased with it 
e. —Jvur- 
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over all the m 


nal, Huntingdon. 
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As a lady's book, this work is withont a rival; amneer 
lady —- a magazine that will prove beth useful and 
interesting should order it.—Key Stone, Harrisburg. 

The truth is there is no use in Rage bw word about this 
work, for our wives and daughters have it; and they 
ought to.—Citizen, ere? ail te the bes 

Godey's magazine, taken all ia t home periodi- 
eal pub ished —Eapress, Buffalo. 

The Lady's Book is emphatically the Magazine of America, 
and should be in the bands of every one of the fair sex.— 
Budget, Welisville. 

It is decidedly the dest and chenpest magazine now pub- 
lished, and just the one to suit the ladies.— Republican, 


Camden. 

We pay +! nee it the best lady's magazine 
pablished in the It cannot be equalled ; "st least, it is 
net; and Godey has the field ali to himself.— Transeript, 

re. 

It is ahead of any other a famed for the ladies published 
im the world. fa Ao’ 

The Lady's Book wor) be in the hands of every lady in 


the land.—Herald, Danville. 

Its fashion-plates, pon. and music are elegant; and we 
commend it fo the and frexide of all as the best and 
most popular magazine in the Union.—Senfine, Danville. 

The reading matter is chaste and elevated in character; and 
in all — the book is more particularly adapted to the 
tastes and wants of lady readers than any magazive now pub- 
lished in this or any of rcousiry. — Herald, Catskill. 

Tt is the only strictly ludy’s periodical published on the con- 
tinent, and should be, as a is, liberally patronized.--Guard, 


This is the best magazine, with the best steel 
Oiwe are propered to exhtesn.oe?. Belief es to ler being te 
e are te express our as to bg 
best publication of its clase now iasned in this or any other 

country.— Mirror, Silver Creek, 
, and are the rare 


este Craw fords- 


It is decidedly the best magazine published.— American 
Bagle, Pagli. 
o_o ~~ Boolgpas neq for ntereat and vaziety.— 
This magazine ~ the bet the most useful, and cheapest 
monthiy pablished in the Union. lady should try to keep 
house without it Chieftain, Cen lle. 
Take it ali in all, Godey’s is the best lady's magazine pub- 
lished.—New York’ Mirror. 
Jt is the only work of the kind, we believe, in the Union; 
and no lady should be without it —“/efersonian, Philippi. 
This book surpasses anything now published in this oun 
try of its class.— Union, Laporte. + 
the world of women, it is a veritable guide and friend.— 
, Lawrenceburg. 
is book still oak ahead of its numerous eompetitors.— 


Ss Greensbu 
s usual, Godey has‘ the finest fashion-p and rag, Aes 
magazine published.— tele, Cen- 


them, than any other 
treville. 

The Lady's Book is not only @fishion book, but it will 
improve the morals, — intelligence, and comfort of the 
family circle. —2 ican, Valparaiso. ; 

This magazine is woes a necessity in the home cirele, and 


not a mere luxury. its potter, mytey nd 
Vv to 


~: instructions in housekeeps 
eeper.—Herald, Frederick A 
Pc aneniliiememina DAs; it ie ahead of any othee te 
America.— Ward's Own, mfield. 
To suy it is the Ne plus of ladies’ books conveys but a 
feeble idea of ita real contem porary issues of its 
class.— Advocate, Mount V: 
Every lady should haye , for it is, Withouhqaeegare 
the best lady’s book in A '—Herald, Liberty. 
Godey stands at the head of the three dollar 
Star, Aibert Lea. 
To the devotee of fashion, fy the wife, and the mother, we 
commend Godey.— oes 

It is uscless for us to pot it. the ladies know that 
it fs the best magazine published im the country.— Herald, 
Athens. 

ue a nego & a8 shat Sale wets, es emnas et ——— 
im the sphere which is oecupies, and the lady 
family is beyond a oe 

We think Godey's y's Book the most ‘iat ae 
priate of all the magazines now published for ladies’ reading.— 
Courier, Athens. 

This Book is the bandsomest and best of all the monthlies. _ 

lady can afford to be without Godey. “ine Sorin 
buinsically worth the cost of a year’s subscription. 
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ir periodicals seem to imitate @-dey’s Lady’s Book. Tt appears to be the model” 


beyond which they desire not reach.— Democrat, McConnellsburg, Pa: 
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CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


TWENTY-NINE DIFFERENT EDITIONS. 


No Library can be complete without a Sett of these Works. 





_- 


CHEAP EDITION.—PAPER COVER. 
Complete in Fourteen Volumes. 

“ PETERSON’S” are the only complete and uniform editions 
of Charles Diekens’ Works ever published in tho world; they 
are printed from the original London Editions, and are the only 
editions published in this country. No library, either public or 
private, can be complete without having in it a complete sett of 
the works of this, the greatest of all living authors. Every fa- 
mily should possess a sett of one of the editions. . fhe cheap edi- 
tion is complete in Fourteen Volumes, paper cover ; either or all 
of which can be had separately, price 50 cents each, as follows: 


Little Dorrit. Christmas Stories. 
Pickwick Papers. Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Dickens’ New Stories.| Barnaby Rudge. 
Bleak House. Old Curiosity Shop. 
David Copperfield. Sketches by “ Boz.” 
Dombey and Son. Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. Two Apprentices. 25 
A complete sett of the above fourteen books, will be sold, or 
sent to any one, te any place, free of postage, for Five Dollars. 


—_- +o 


LIBRARY OCTAVO EDITION, 
Published in Seven Different Styles. 


This Edition is complete in SIX very large octavo volumes, wae 
a Portrait on steel of Charles Dickens, contai the whol 
above works, handsomely printed, and bo n vario 
Vol. 1 contains Pickwick Papers and cur 
Shop. 
Oliver Twist, Sketches by “‘ Boz,” 
and Barnaby Rudge. 


Vol. 3 contains Nicholas Nickleby, 


“« 2 do. 


and Martin 


Chuztiewit. 
“« 4&4 do David Sogeemese, Dombey and 
Son, and ristmas Stories. 
“ & do Bleak House, ang Dickens’ New 
Stories. 
“ 6 do Little Dorrit. fn two books—Poverty 
and Riches. 
Price of a sett, oda MIL on nccenenesesecrnanbontt . $9.00 
Gearlet cloth, extra, ...............000... 10.00 
oe ed Law Library ee 11.00 
a oe Half Turkey, or Half Calf,.......... 13.00 
ee o Half calf, marbled edges, French, 14. - 
e o Half calf, real ancient amtique,.... 18 
“ bad Half calf, full gilt backs, ete....... 1s 
——49e—— 
itCUSTRATED OCTAVO EDI ‘ 
THIS EDITION IS IN THIRTEEN VOLUMES, an printed 
on very thick and fine white paper, and is profusely strated, 


with ail the original Illustrations by Cruikshanky pifred 
Cruwqaill, Phiz, etc., from the original London editions, on cop- 
per, steel, and wood. Each vo contai ovel complete, 
and may be had in complete oualiles in cloth, for 
Nineteen Dollars a sett; or any-volume | be sold separately 
at One Dollar and Fifty cents each. llowing are their 
respective nfémes : , 
Little Dorrit. 
Pickwick Papers. . 
Dickens’ Ne 
Bleak House. 
David Copperfie 
Dombey and Son. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
Price of & sett, bou id in ey 


Th 
Christmas Stories. 
Martin Cpuzzlewit. 
Barnaby Rudge. a | 
OLNC aPrsx Shop. 
Sket by “Boz. 


Oliver Twist. — 












fn" Thirteen volumes, “Y oo 
ibrar style,. 
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DUODECIMO ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Complete in Twenty-Five Volumes. 

The Editions in Duodecimo form are beaatifully Illustrated with 
over Five Hundred Steel and Wood [Mustrations, from designs by 
Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, Browne, Maclise, etc., illastrative of the 
best scenes in each work, making it the most beautiful and per. 
fect edition in the world, and each work isalso reprinted from the 
firsi original London editions that were issued by subscription in 
monthly numbers, and the volumes will be fennd on examina. 
tion, to be published on the finest and best of w hite paper. 

This edition of Dickens’ Works is now published complete, en- 
tire,and unabridged, in Twenty-five beautiful volumes, and sup- 
plies what has long been wanted, an edition that shall combine 
the advantages of portable size, large and readable type, and 
uniformity with other standard English authors. 

The Duodecimo edition alone has been gotten up at an expense 
of over Forty- Five Thousand Dollars, but the publishers trust that 
an appreciative public will repay them for the outlay, by a geuer- 
ous purchase of the volumes. All thy ask is for the public to 
examine them, and they are confident -hey will exclaim, with one 
voice, that they are the handsomest and cheapest, and best illus 
trated Sett of Worksever published. This edition is sold iu setts, 
in various styles of binding, or any work can be had separately, 
price Two Dollars and Fifty Cents each, and exch work but one 
being in two volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, as follows: 

Pickwick Papers. Sketches by ‘“ Boz.” 

Nicholas Nickleby. Barnaby Rudge. 

David Copperfield. Martin Chuzziewit. 

Oliver Twist. Old Curiosity Shep. 

Bleak House. Christmas Stories. 

Little Dorrit. Dickens’ New Stories. 

Dombey and Son. One volume, cloth, 
Price of a complete: sett in Twenty-Five volumes, bound in 

Black cloth, gilt backs, . shee . 
Fall Law Library style... - 40.00 
Scarlet, full gilt, sides, edges, etc., 45.00 
Half calf ancient —_- 
Half calf, full gilt back,. 
Full calf, ancient antique,.. 
Full calf, gilt edges, backs, ete... 
— Ge 
@EOPLE’S DUODECKMO EDITION. 
Published in Bight Different Styles. 

This Duodecimo edition is complete in Thirteen volumes, of 
near One Thousand pages each, with two illustrations to each 
volume, but@@s not printed on as thick or as fine paper as the 
Illustrate Edition, but contai \ce reading matter that is in 
the Illgstrated Edition, print ‘om large type, leaded. The vo- 
ipa sold separately or together, price One Dollar and Fifty 

nts each, neatly bound in cloth; or a complete sett in this 
style will be sold for $19.00. a following are their names: 
Wiatle Dorrit. Christmas Stories. 
Pickwick Papers. Martin Chuzzilewit. 
Dickens’ New Stories. | Barnahy Rudge} 
BRgeak House. Old Curiosity Shop. 
David Copperfield. Sketches by ‘ Boz.” 
Dombey and Son. Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 


“ 


- 75.00 








Price of a sett, bound in Black cloth, S..:..5 a 
- ll Law Library, style,. 
4 * if calf, or h 
_> If calf, mar ges, 
<9 « o lf; @heient antique, 





~ . ll gilt backs, 
~ S o -—: es f, shone antique, 

ilt edges, backs, ete.... 40.00 
“Copies of any one work, ip prey or any sett, of either of the 
twenty-nine editions, in any of thé vafious styles of bindings, 
of CiifMles Dickens’ works, will bed#bnt to any person, to any 
part of thé United Slates, free af postage or any other expense, 
on their remitting the price of the edition they may wish, to 
| the pub: @ letter. 


B. & BROTHERS, 
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(See description.) 


A TALE OF THE TIMES. 
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RIDING-DRESSES.—(See description.) 











THE LATEST FASHION. 


(See description.) 
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LADIES’ WALKING-DRESS.—LATEST STYLE. 


(See description. ) 























THE MORESCO. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropiz, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual articl 


of costume.) 


Tats recherch’ mode is a combination of moire antique, laces, and thulle enriched with passementeries of unusual 
elegance. As, however, these are arranged in a variety of styles, it is impossible to describe them minately ; some 
of the richest are made up chiefly in very neatly wrought chenilles. Its form is so plainly given above, that nothing 
is required in explanation. We may observe, however, that, on being spread out, it is about three-fourths of a 
circle—with the stuff on the shonlders taken in. This,aswe may say of all the fashionable modes, ix made in black 


colors. 
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MONUMENT AT GLENWOOD CEMETERY, 


Erected by the Scott Legion as a burial-place for Pennsylvania volunteers 
during the Mexican War. 
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